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THE PRISONER IN THE OPAL 


Chapter I 
RED WINE 


WHEN Mr. Julius Ricardo spoke of a gentleman—and 
the word was perhaps a thought too frequent upon his 
tongue—he meant a man who added to other fastidious 
qualities a sound knowledge of red wine. He could not 
eliminate that item from his definition. No! A gentle- 
man must have the great vintage years and the seven 
growths tabled in their order upon his mind as legibly 
as Calais was tabled on the heart of the Tudor Queen. 
He must be able to explain by a glance at the soil why 
a vineyard upon this side of the road produces a more 
desirable beverage than the vineyard fifty yards away 
upon the other. He must be able to distinguish at a 
first sip the virility of a Chateau Latour from the 
feminine fragrance of a Chateau Lafitte. And even then 
he must reckon that he had only learnt a Child’s First 
Steps. He could not consider himself properly equipped 
until he was competent to challenge upon any particular 
occasion the justice of the accepted classifications. 
Even a tradesman might contend that a Mouton Roth- 
schild was unfairly graded amongst the second growths. 
But the being Mr. Ricardo had in mind must be quali- 
fied to go much farther than that. It is probable indeed 
that if Mr. Ricardo were suddenly called upon to define 
a gentleman briefly, he would answer: “A gentleman is 
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one who has a palate delicate enough and a social posi- 
tion sufficiently assured to justify him in declaring that a 
bottle of a good bourgeois growth may possibly tran- 
scend a bottle of the first cru.” 

Now Julius Ricardo was a man of iron conscience. 
The obligations which he imposed upon others in his 
thoughts, he imposed in his life upon himself. He made 
it a point of honour to keep thoroughly up to date in 
the matter of red wine; and he mapped out his summers 
to that end. Thus. In the Saturday of Goodwood week 
he travelled by the train to Aix-les-Bains. There he 
found his handsome motor-car which had preceded him, 
and there for five or six weeks he took his absurd cure. 
Absurd, for the only malady from which he suffered 
was that he was a bad shot. He shot so deplorably that 
his presence on a grouse-moor invariably provoked 
ridicule and sometimes, if his host wanted a big bag, 
contumely and indignation. Aix-les-Bains was conse- 
quently the only place for him during the month of 
August. His cure ended, he journeyed with a leisurely 
magnificence across France to Bordeaux, planning his 
arrival at that town for the end of the second week of 
September. At Bordeaux he refitted and reposed; and 
after a few days, on the eve of the vintage, he set out 
on a tour through the hospitable country of the Gironde, 
moving by short stages from chateau to chateau; en- 
joying a good deal of fresh air and agreeable company; 
drinking a good deal of quite unobtainable claret from 
the private cuvées of his hosts; and reaching early in 
October the pleasant town of Arcachon with a feeling 
that he had been superintending the viniculture of 
France. 

This was the curriculum. But as he was once dipped 
amongst agitations and excitements at Aix, so on an- 
other occasion he was shaken to the foundations of 
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his being during his pilgrimage through the vineyards. 
He was even spurred by the touch of the macabre in 
these vents. to a rare poetic flight. 

“The affair gave me quite a new vision of the world,” 
he would declare complacently. “I saw it as a vast — 
opal inside which I stood. An opal luminously opaque, 
so that I was dimly aware of another world outside 
mine, terrible and alarming to the prisoner in the opal. 
It was what is called a fire opal, for every now and 
then a streak of crimson, bright as the flash of a rifle 
on a dark night, shot through the twilight which en- 
closed me. And all the while I felt that the ground under- 
neath my feet was dangerously brittle just as an opal 
is brittle...’ and soon and so on. Mr. Ricardo, indeed, 
embroidered and developed and expounded his image 
of an opal to a degree of tediousness which even in him 
was phenomenal. However, the crime did make a stir 
far beyond the placid country in which it ran its course. 
The records of the trial do stand wherein may be read 
the doings of Mr. Ricardo and his friend Hanaud, 
the big French detective, and all the other people who 
skated and slipped and stumbled and shivered in as 

black a business as Hanaud could remember. 


Chapter II 
JOYCE WHIPPLE 


For Mr. Ricardo, the trouble began in a London 
drawing-room during the week which preceded Good- 
wood races. The men had just come up from the dining- 
room and were standing, as is their custom, uncomfort- » 
ably clustered near to the door. Mr. Ricardo looked up 
and caught a distinct smile of invitation from the 
prettiest girl in the room. She was seated deliberately 
apart from her companions on a couch made for two, 
and no less deliberately she smiled. Mr. Ricardo could 
not believe his eyes. He certainly knew the young lady. 
She was a girl from California with a name as pretty 
as herself, Joyce Whipple, and from time to time in 
London, and in Paris, and in Venice, he had enjoyed 
the good fortune of being freshly introduced to her. 
But what in the world had he, a mere person who would 
never become a personage, the amateur of a hundred 
arts and the practitioner of none of them, a retired tea- 
broker from Mincing Lane—what qualities had he that 
could interest so radiant a creature during the hours 
before a dinner-party could decently disperse? For 
radiant she was from her sleek small head to her slender 
brocaded shoes. Her hair was dark brown in colour, 
parted in the middle and curved in the neatest of ripples 
over her ears. Her face was pale without being sallow, 
her forehead low, and she had that space between her 
large grey eyes which means real beauty; her nose was 
just a trifle tip-tilted, her upper lip short, and her 
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mouth if anything on the large side, her lips healthily 
red. She had a small firm chin and she was dressed in an 
iridescent frock shot with pale colours which blended 
and separated with every movement which she made. 
She was so trim and spruce that the first impression 
which she provoked was not so much that she was 
beautiful as that she was exquisitely finished down to 
the last unnoticeable detail. She had apparently been 
sent straight to the house in a band-box and set on her 
feet by the most careful hands. Mr. Ricardo could not 
believe that smile was meant for him. He had merely in- 
tercepted it and he was beginning to look round for 
the fortunate youth for whom it was intended when the 
young lady’s face changed. A look of indignation swept 
over it first, that he should be so reluctant to approach 
her. The indignation was succeeded by an eager appeal 
as his hostess bore down upon him. Mr. Ricardo 
hesitated no longer. He slipped quickly across the room, 
and Joyce Whipple at once made room for him on the 
couch by her side. 

“We must talk very earnestly,” she said. “Otherwise 
you will be snatched away from me, Mr. Ricardo.”’ She 
bent forward urgently and with the air of one speaking 
of life and death babbled about the first thing which 
came into her head. 

“One of your great ladies, shrewd as your great ladies 
are, told me, when I first came to England, that if I 
ever wanted particularly to speak to a man, my moment 
would come when he and the other men joined the 
ladies. She said that there were always a few seconds 
when they stood rather self-conscious and embarrassed 
in a silly group, wondering to whom they’d be welcome 
and to whom they would not. If at such a time a girl 
directed the least tiny beckoning glance to one of them, 
he would be gratefully at her feet for the rest of the 
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evening. But the plan almost missed fire to-night, al- 
though I gave you a ploughman’s grin.” 

“T thought that there must be some Adonis just be- 
hind my shoulder,’ Mr. Ricardo replied; and the 
hostess, who had not quite abandoned her chase, hesi- 
tated. 

Mr. Ricardo had a certain value of an evening. He 
had no wish to run away and dance at night clubs. So 
he could be depended upon to play bridge until the 
party broke up. And though, alas, he did occasionally 
say with a giggle, ‘“Now, where shall we go for honey?” 
or perpetrate some such devastating jest, he played a 
sound, unenterprising game. But it was evident to his 
hostess that to-night he was winged for higher flights. 
She turned away and Joyce Whipple drew a little 
breath of relief. 

“You know a friend of mine, Diana Tasborough,” she 
said. 

“She is kind enough to nod to me across a ballroom 
when she remembers who I am,” Mr. Ricardo answered 
modestly. 

Joyce Whipple betrayed a little impatience. 

“But you are going to stay with her of course at the 
Chateau Suvlac when you go wine-hunting in the au- 
tumn.” 

Mr. Ricardo winced. He could not have imagined a 
phrase so unsuitable to his dignified pilgrimage through 
the Médoc and the Gironde. 

“No,” he replied rather coldly. “I shall be staying 
in the neighbourhood, but with the Vicomte Cassandre 
de Mirandol.” 

He is not to be blamed if he rolled the name rather 
grandly upon his tongue. It belonged undoubtedly to 
the first cru among names, and had a delicate fine 
flavour of the Crusades. However, Mr. Ricardo was 
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honest, and after only the slightest possible struggle 
with his vanity, he added: 

“But I have not yet made the acquaintance of the 
Vicomte, Miss Whipple. There is illness in the house 
where I was to have stayed and I have been passed on 
in the hospitable way people have there.” 

*“T see.” 

Joyce Whipple was clearly disappointed and almost 
aggrieved. 

“T have made certain, since I met you at Diana’s 
house, that you would be breaking your journey at 
Suvlac.” 

Mr. Ricardo shook his head. 

“But I shall be no more than a mile away, and if I 
can do anything for you I certainly will. As a matter of 
fact, I haven’t seen either Miss Tasborough or her 
aunt for at least six months.” 

“No. They have been all the summer at Biarritz,” 
said Joyce. 

“‘T have never stayed at the Chateau Suvlac,” Mr. 
Ricardo continued naively, “though I should have 
liked to. For from the outside it is charming. A rose- 
pink house of one story in the shape of a capital E, with 
two little round towers in the main building and a great 
stone-paved terrace at the back overlooking the river 
Gironde 

But Joyce Whipple was not in the last interested in 
his description of the rose-pink country house, and 
Mr. Ricardo broke off. Joyce Whipple was leaning for- 
ward, her elbow on-her knee and her chin propped in 
the cup of her hand, and a look of anxiety upon her face. 

“Yes—after all,’ said Mr. Ricardo on quite a new 
note of interest, “‘it is a little odd.” 

‘“What’s odd?” asked Joyce Whipple, turning her 
face to him. 
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“That the Tasboroughs should have spent the whole 
summer at Biarritz. For if anywhere was anybody’s 
spiritual home, London was Miss Diana’s.” 

Rich by the inheritance of the Suvlac vineyards, and 
chaperoned by a submissive aunt, Diana Tasborough 
was the heart and pivot of one of those self-contained 
sets into which young London is subdivided. A set of 
people, youthfully middle-aged for the most part, who 
had already reached distinction or were on the way to it. 
Diana, it is true, fished a river in Scotland and hunted 
in the Midlands, but London was her home and the 
headquarters of the busy company of her friends. 

“She has been ill?’ Mr. Ricardo suggested. 

“No. She writes to me, and there’s never a word about 
any illness. All the same, I am troubled. Diana was 
terribly kind to me when I first came over to England 
and knew nobody at all. I should hate anything to 
happen to her—anything I mean—evil.”’ 

Joyce pronounced the word slowly, not because she 
had any doubt that it was the right word to use, but so 
that Mr. Ricardo might not make light of it. Mr. 
Ricardo indeed was startled. He looked about the 
room. The banks of roses, the brightness of the illumina- 
tion, the smartly dressed people were not in accord with 
so significant a word. 

“Do you really think that something evil is happen- 
ing to her?” he asked. He was thrilled, even a little 
pleasurably thrilled. 

“TY am sure,” Joyce Whipple declared. 

“Why are you sure?” 

“Diana’s letters to me,” said Joyce, and turning 
towards Mr. Ricardo she fixed her big grey eyes upon 
his face. “I tell you frankly that I can’t find in any 
one of them a single sentence, even a single phrase, 
which taken by itself is alarming. I know that, for I 
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have analysed them carefully over and over again. And 
I want you to believe that I am not imaginative, or 
psychic—no, ‘not the least bit in the world. And yet 
I never read a letter from Diana without going through 
the most horrible experience. I seem to see—” and 
she broke off to correct herself—‘‘no, there’s no seem- 
ing about it. I do see underneath the black ink letters, 
swinging backwards and ards somehow between 
the written words and the white paper they are written 
on, a chain of faces, grotesque, unfinished, and dreadful. 
And they are always changing. Sometimes they—how 
shall I describe it?—flatten out into featureless pink 
round discs with eyes which are alive. Sometimes they 
quiver up again into distorted human outlines. But 
they are never complete. If they were, I feel sure that 
they would be utterly malignant. And they are never 
still. They float backwards and forwards, like—”’ and 
she clasped her hands over her eyes for a moment and 
shivered so the big fire opal on a plain gold bracelet 
flanged against her wrist—‘“‘like the faces of drowned 
people who have been swinging to and fro with the 
tides for months.” 

Joyce Whipple was no longer concerned with the 
effect of her narrative upon Mr. Ricardo. She had almost 
forgotten his presence. Her eyes, too, though they 
moved here and there from a Bridge table to a group 
of people talking, saw really nothing of the room. She 
was formulating her strange experience for the hun- 
dredth time to herself, in the hope that somewhere, in 
her story, by some chance word, she would be led to its 
explanation. 

“And I am afraid,” she continued in a low but very 
distinct voice. “‘I am afraid that sooner or later I shall 
see all those cruel dead faces complete and alive, the 
faces of living people.” 
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“Living people who are threatening Diana Tas- 
borough,” said Mr. Ricardo gently, so that he might 
not break the train of Joyce Whipple’s thoughts. 

““More than threatening her,” said Joyce. ‘‘Harming 
her—yes, now doing her harm which already it may 
be too late to repair. No doubt it sounds medizval 
and—and—ridiculous, but Ihave a horrible dread 
that utterly evil spirits—the elementals—are fighting 
in the darkness for her soul, that she herself isn’t aware 
of it, but that by some dispensation the truth is al- 
lowed to break through to me.” 

Joyce threw up her hands suddenly in a little gesture 
of despair. 

“But, you see,” she cried, ‘“‘the moment I begin to 
piece my fears together into a pattern of words, they 
just shred away into little wisps too elusive to mean 
anything at all to anybody except myself.” 

“No,” Mr. Ricardo objected. It was his proud 
thought that he was a citizen of the world with a very 
open mind. There were thousands of strange occur- 
rences, of intuitions, for instance, subsequently justified, 
which science could not explain and only the stupid 
could deride. ‘I would never say that the shell of the 
world mightn’t crack for any one of us and let some 
streak of light come through, misleading perhaps, true 
perhaps—a will-o’-the-wisp, or a sunbeam.” 

It seemed to him that to no one might this hint of a 
revelation be more naturally vouchsafed than to this 
girl with the delicate sensitive face and the grey eyes 
to which her long silken eyelashes, with their upward 
curve, lent so noticeable a look of mystery. 

“After all,” he continued, ‘““who knows enough to 
deny that there may come messages and warnings.” 

“Yes.” Joyce Whipple caught at the word. ‘‘Re- 
peated warnings. For if I put the letters away, and 
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after a time take them out and read them again, I 
have just the same dreadful vision. I see just the same 
heave and surge of water with the unfinished faces 
washing to and fro.” 

Mr. Ricardo began to rebuild his recollections of 
Diana Tasborough, fitting one in here, and another in 
there, until he had ly clear picture of the girl. 
She was tall, with ha ofthe palest gold, very pretty, 
but a trifle affected i range company. She had a 
way of fluttering her eyelids and pursing her mouth as 
she spoke, as if each word that she dropped was a pearl 
of rarest price. There was another quality, too. 

“She was always a little aloof,” he said. 

Joyce took him up at once. 

“Yes, but sedately aloof. Not as if she was living some 
mysterious secret life of her own all the time. I know 
what you mean. But it really only signified that she 
was just a little bit more her own mistress than were 
most of her friends. She—what shall I say?—she 
romped without romping. And don’t you see that pre- 
cisely that extra hold which she had upon herself in- 
creases my fears? She is the last person for whose soul 
and body the powers of evil should be fighting in the 
shadows.” 

A movement amongst the guests diverted Mr. Ri- 
cardo’s thoughts. The evening was growing late. One of 
the Bridge tables had already broken up. Mr. Ricardo 
was a practical man. 

“But what in the world can I do about it?” he asked. 

“You will be in the neighbourhood of the Chateau 
Suvlac in September?” 

6é Yes.’ 

‘And Diana always has a party for the vintage.” 

Mr. Ricardo smiled. Diana’s parties were famous in 
the Gironde. For ten nights or so the windows of that 
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old rose-pink chateau of the sixteenth century blazed 
out upon the darkness until dawn. The broad stone ter- 
race was gay with groups of young people dancing, and 
the music of their dances and even their laughter were 
heard far out upon the river, by the sailors in their 
gabares waiting upon the turn of the tide. The hour at 
which the guests retired pr ed early rising. But 
somewhere about twelve lsh the next eg they 
might be seen picking grap attractive costumes 
and looking rather like the chorus of a musical comedy 
whose action took place in a vineyard of France. 

“Yes, she certainly has a party for the vintage,” he 
said. 

“Well, then, you see what I want you terribly to do,” 
said Joyce, turning again towards him and plying him 
—oh most unfairly!—with all the glamour of a lovely 
girl’s confidences and appealing eyes. “If you will, 
of course. It’s a little prayer, of course, 1 have no claim. 
But I know how kind you are.” Did she see the poor 
man flinch, that she must pile flattery upon prayer 
and woo hen with the most wistful, plaintive voice? 
“I want you to spend as much time as you can at the 
Chateau Suvlac. You will be welcome, of course—” she 
dismissed the ridiculous idea that he could ever be 
unwelcome with a flicker of her fingers. ‘““You could 
watch. You can find out what is happening to Diana— 
whether there is anybody really dangerous to her 
amongst her associates and then a 

“And then I shall write to you, of course,” Mr. 
Ricardo said, as cheerfully as these arduous duties 
so confidently laid upon him enabled him to do. He 
was surprised, however, to discover that letters to 
Joyce Whipple upon the gubjert were not to be included 
in his duties. 
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“No,” she answered with a trifle of hesitation. “Of 
course I should love to hear from you—naturally I 
should, and not only about Diana—but I can’t quite 
tell where I shall be towards the end of September. 
No, what I want you to do is once you have found out 
what’s wrong, to jump in and put a stop to it.” 

Mr. Ricardo sat back in his chair with a very worried 
expression on his face. For all his finical ways and 
methodical habits he was at heart a romantic. To play 
the god for five minutes so that a few young people 
stumbling in the shadows might walk with sure feet in 
a serene light—he knew no higher pleasure than this. 
But romance must nevertheless be reasonable, even if it 
took the shape of so engaging a young lady as Joyce 
Whipple. What she was proposing was work for heroes, 
not for middle-aged gentlemen who had retired from 
Mincing Lane. And as he ran over in his mind the 
names of more suitable champions, a tremendous fact 
leaped into his mind. 

“But surely,” he stammered in his eagerness. “Diana 
Tasborough is engaged. Yes, I am sure of it. To a 
fine young fellow, too. He was in the Foreign Office 
and went out ef it and into the City, because he didn’t 
want to be the poor husband of a rich wife.’’ Mr. Ri- 
cardo’s memory was working at forced draught, now 
that he saw the way of escape opening in front of him, 
a passage between the Scylla of refusal, and the Charyb- 
dis of failure. “Bryce Carter! That’s his name! This is 
his business. You must describe your experiences to 
him, Miss Whipple, and i 

But Miss Whipple cut him short very curtly, whilst 
the blood mounted curiously over her throat and 
painted her cheeks pink. 

“Bryce Carter has crashed.” 
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Mr. Ricardo was shocked and disappointed. 

“Tn an aeroplane? I hadn’t heard of it. I am so sorry. 
Crashed? Dear me!” 

“T mean,” said Joyce patiently, “that Diana has 
broken off the engagement. That’s another reason why 
I think something ought to be done about it. She was 
very much in love with him and it all went in a week or 
two—she gave him no reason. So he’s barred out, isn’t 
he? I feel that I can’t really stand aside . . . not of course 
that I have anything to do with it...’ Joyce Whipple 
was rapidly becoming incoherent, whilst the colour 
now flamed in her cheeks. “‘So unless you can help...” 

But Mr. Ricardo felt that his position was more deli- 
cate than ever. He was not at all attracted by his 
companion’s confusion; and since the hoped-for avenue 
of escape was closed for him, he cast desperately about 
for another, and found it. 

“T have got it,” he said, shaking a finger at her 
triumphantly. 

“What have you got?” Joyce asked warily. 

“The only possible solution of the problem.” 

He was most emphatic about it. There was to be no 
discussion at all. His arrangement must just go through. 

“You are the one person indicated to put the trouble 
right,’ he declared. ““ You are Diana’s friend. You know 
all her other friends. You can propose yourself for her 
party at the Chateau Suvlac. You have influence with 
her. If there is anyone—dangerous—wasn’t that the 
word you used !—no one is so likely as you to discover 
who it is—yes.”’ | 

He looked her over. There was a vividness about her, 
a suggestion of courage and independence which went 
very well with the straight slim figure and the delicate 
tidiness of her appearance. She seemed purposeful. 
This was the age of young women. By all means let one 
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of them, radiant as Joyce Whipple, blow the trumpet 
and have the intense satisfaction of seeing the walls of 
this new Jericho collapse. He himself would look on 
without one pang of envy from the house of the noble- 
man with the resonant name, the Vicomte Cassandre 
de Mirandol. 

“You! Of course, you!’ he exclaimed admiringly. 

Suddenly the positions were reversed. So great a dis- 
comfort was visible in Joyce Whipple’s movement and 
in her face that Mr. Ricardo was astonished. He had 
chanced upon a quite unexpected flaw in her armour. 
It was she who now must walk delicately. 

“No doubt,” she admitted with a great deal of em- 
barrassment. “‘Yes, and I have been asked to Suvlac 
...and I shall goif I can. But I don’t think that I can.” 
She broke out passionately, “I wish with all my heart 
that I could! But I shall probably be out of reach. In- 
deed it is almost certain that I shall have to go back 
to America. That’s why I said that it was of no use to 
write to me, and why I wanted to unload the whole 
problem upon you. You see,” she looked at Mr. Ricardo 
shyly, and quickly looked away again. “You see, Cin- 
derellas must be off the premises by midnight,” and 
with a hurried glance at the clock, “and it’s almost 
midnight now.” 

She rose quickly as she spoke and with a smile and a 
pleasant word, she joined a small cluster of young people 
by the flower-banked grate. These had obviously been 
waiting for her, for they wished their hostess good- 
night and immediately went away. 

Mr. Ricardo certainly had the satisfaction of knowing 
that he had not committed himself to Joyce Whipple’s 
purposes. But the satisfaction was not very real. The 
odd story which she had told him was just the sort of 
story which appealed to him; for he had a curious pas- 
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sion for the bizarre. And even then he was less intrigued 
by the narrative than by the narrator. He tried indeed 
to fix his mind upon the problem of Diana Tasborough. 
But the problem of Joyce Whipple hopped up instead. 
Almost before he realised his untimely behaviour, he 
had got her dressed up like some wilful beauty of the 
Second Empire. There she was, sitting in front of him, 
as he drove back to his house in Grosvenor Square, her 
white shoulders rising entrancingly out of one of those 
round escalloped gowns which kept up Heaven knows 
how, and spread in voluminous folds about her feet. 
Yet even so, with her thus attired before his eyes, as it 
were, he began to doubt, to wonder whether he was not 
growing a trifle old-fashioned and prejudiced. For after 
all, could Joyce Whipple with her straight slender limbs, 
her wrists and hands and feet and ankles as fragile 
seemingly as glass, have looked more lovely in any age 
than she had looked in the short shimmering frock 
which she had worn that night? Her voice certainly 
supported the argument that her proper period was the 
Second Empire. For instead of the brisk high notes to 
which he was accustomed, it was soft and low and melo- 
dious and had a curiously wistful little drawl which it 
needed great strength of character to resist. There were, 
however, other points which affected him less pleas- 
antly. Why had his two suggestions thrown her into so 
manifest a confusion? What had she to do with Bryce 
Carter that she must blush so furiously over the rupture 
of his engagement to Diana Tasborough? And, “Bless 
my soul,” he cried, in the solitude of his limousine. 
“What was all this talk of Cinderella?” The glass slipper 
portion of that pretty legend was all very appropriate 
and suitable. But the rest of it? Miss Joyce Whipple 
had come over from the United States with a sister a 
year or two older than herself, and almost as pretty— 
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yes. The sister had married recently and had married 
well—yes. But before that event for two years wherever 
the fun of the fair was to be found, there also were the 
Whipple girls. Deauville and Dinard had known them 
and the moors of Scotland, from which Mr. Ricardo was 
excluded. He himself had seen Joyce Whipple flaming 
on the sands of the Lido in satin pyjamas of burnt 
orange. For Mr. Ricardo was one of those seemly people 
who from time to time looked in at the Lido in order 
that they might preach sermons about its vulgarities 
with a sound and thorough knowledge. Joyce Whipple 
had certainly looked rather dazzling in her burnt orange 
pyjamas—but at that moment Mr. Ricardo’s car 
stopped at his front door and put an end to his reflec- 
tions. Perhaps it was just as well. 


Chapter III 
THE MAN WITH THE BEARD 


A MONTH later chance, or destiny, if so large a word 
can be used in connection with Mr. Ricardo, conspired 
with Joyce Whipple. Mr. Ricardo was drinking his 
morning coffee at the reasonable hour of ten in his 
fine sitting-room on the first floor of the Hotel Majestic, 
with his unopened letters in a neat pile at his elbow, 
when the writing upon the envelope of the top one 
caught and held his eye. It was known to him, but he 
did not recognise it. He was in a vacuous mood. The 
sun was pouring in through the open windows. It was 
more pleasant to sit and idly speculate who was his 
correspondent than to tear open the envelope and find 
out. But years ago he had received a lesson in this 
very room at Aix-les-Bains on the subject of unopened 
letters; and remembering it, he opened the letter and 
turned at once to the signature. He was a little more 
than interested to read the name of Diana Tasborough. 
He read the whole letter eagerly now. The Vicomte 
Cassandre de Mirandol did not after all propose to bring 
his servants out of Bordeaux and open up his chateau 
for the vintage. He would be amongst his vineyards 
himself for ten days or so, with no more attendance 
than his valet and the housekeeper at the chateau. 
Under these circumstances, it would be more com- 
fortable for Mr. Ricardo if he put up at the Chateau 
Suvlac. 

“There will only be a small party and you will com- 
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plete it,” Diana wrote very politely. ‘“You will meet 
Monsieur de Mirandol at dinner here, and I shall look 
forward to your arrival on the 21st of September.” 

Mr. Ricardo had perused every word of this letter 

before he realised that it had provoked in him no un- 
canny sensations whatever; and when he did realise that 
disconcerting fact, he was not a little mortified. But 
there it was. Not one dead drowned incomplete malig- 
nant face heaved on a tide between the ink and the 
paper. No, not one! It is true that the ink was purple 
instead of black; and for a moment or two Mr. Ricardo 
sought an unworthy consolation in that difference. 
But his natural honesty made him reject it. The colour 
of the ink could be only the most superficial circum- 
stance. 
.- “Not one dead drowned face, not a suggestion of 
evil, not a pang of alarm,” Mr. Ricardo announced to 
himself as he flicked the letter away with considerable 
indignation. ‘‘And yet I am no less sensitive than other 
people.” 

It might be of course that if he suspended his mind 
more thoroughly he in his turn might receive the thrill 
of a message from the world beyond. It was certainly 
worth an experiment. 

‘My best plan,” he argued, “will be to shut my eyes 
tight and think of nothing whatever for five minutes. 
Then I will read the letter again.” 

He shut his eyes accordingly with the greatest deter- 
mination. He was modest. He did not ask for very much. 
If he saw something pink and round like a jelly fish, 
when he opened his eyes, he would be content and his 
pride quite restored. But he must give himself time. 
He allowed what he took to be a space of five minutes. 
Then he opened his eyes, pounced upon the letter— 
and received one of the most terrible shocks of his life. 
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On the table, by the letter, rested a hand and beyond 
the hand an arm. Mr. Ricardo with startled eyes fol- 
lowed the line of the arm upwards, and then uttering 
a sharp cry like the bark of a dog he slid his chair back- 
wards. He blinked as he well might do. For sitting over 
against him, on the other side of the table, sprung 
silently Heaven knew whence, sat a brigand—no less— 
a burly brigand of the most repulsive and menacing 
appearance. A black cloak was wrapped about his 
shoulders in the Spanish style, a big unkempt bristling 
beard grew like a thicket upon his face, and crushed 
upon his brows he wore a high-crowned broad-brimmed 
soft felt hat. He sat amazingly still and gazed at Mr. 
Ricardo with lowering eyes as though he were watching 
some obnoxious black beetle. 

Mr. Ricardo was frightened out of his wits. He sprang 
up with his heart racing in his breast. He found some- 
where a shrill piercing voice with which to speak. 

““How dare you? What are you doing in my room, 
sir? Go out before I have you flung into prison! Who 
are you?” 

Upon that, the brigand with a movement swift as the 
shutter of a camera lifted up his beard, which hung by 
two bent wires upon his ears, until it projected from 
his forehead, leaving the lower part of his face exposed. 

“Y am Hanaudski, the King of the Tchekas,” said 
the alarming person, and with another swift movement 
he flicked the beard back into its proper position. 

Mr. Ricardo sank down into his chair exhausted by 
this second shock which trod so quickly upon the heels 
of the first. 

“Really! was all that he had the breath or the wit 
to say. “Really!” 

Thus did Monsieur Hanaud, the big inspector of the 
Streté Générale, with the blue chin of a comedian, re- 
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new after a year’s interval his incongruous friendship 
with Mr. Ricardo. It had begun a lustrum ago in Aix- 
les-Bains, and since Hanaud took his holidays at a 
modest hotel of this pleasant Spa, each August reaf- 
firmed it. Mr. Ricardo was always aware that he must 
pay for this friendship. For now he was irritated to the 
limits of endurance by Hanaud’s reticence when any- 
thing serious was on foot; and now he was urged in all 
solemnity to expound his views, which were then rent to 
pieces, and ridiculed and jumped upon; and again he 
found himself as now the victim of a sort of schoolboy 
impishness which Hanaud seemed to mistake for 
humour and was in any event totally out of place in a 
serious person. In return Mr. Ricardo was allowed to 
know the inner terrible truth of a good many strange 
cases which remained uncomfortable mysteries to the 
general public. But there were limits to the price he was 
prepared to pay, and this morning Monsieur Hanaud 
had stepped beyond them. 

*“This is too much,” said Mr. Ricardo, as soon as he 
had recovered his speech. ““You come into my room 
upon tip-toe and unannounced at a time when I am 
giving myself up to thought-concentration. You catch 
me—I admit it—in a ridiculous position, which is not 
half so ridiculous as your own. You are, after all, 
Monsieur Hanaud, a man of middle-age ” and he 
broke off helplessly. 

There was no use in making reproaches. Hanaud was 
not listening. He was utterly pleased with himself. 
He was absorbed in that pleasure. He kept lifting up 
his beard with that incredibly swift movement of his 
hand, saying to himself with startling violence: ‘‘ Han- 
audski, the Tcheka King,” and then flicking down 
the great valance of matted hair into its original 
position. 
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“Hanaudski, the King of the Tchekas! Hanaudski 
from Moscow! Hanaudski, the Terror of the Steppes!” 

“And how long do you propose to go on with this 
grotesque behaviour?” Mr. Ricardo asked. “I should 
really be ashamed, even if I were able to excuse myself 
on the ground of Gallic levity.” 

That phrase restored to Mr. Ricardo a good deal of 
his self-esteem. Even Hanaud recognised the shrewd- 
ness of the blow. 

“Aha! You catch me one, my friend. A stinger. My 
Gallic levity. Yes, it is a phrase which punishes. But 
see my defence! How often have you said to me, and oh, 
how much more often have you said to yourself: ‘That 
poor man Hanaud! He will never be a good detective, 
because he doesn’t wear false beards. He doesn’t know 
the rules and he won’t learn them.’ So all through the 
winter I grow sad. Then with the summer, I shake my- 
self together. I say: ‘I must have my dear friend proud 
of me. I will do something. I will show him the de- 
tective of his dreams.’”’ 

“And instead, you showed me a cut-throat,” Mr. 
Ricardo replied coldly. 

Hanaud disconsolately removed his trappings and 
folded them neatly in a pile. Then he cocked his head 
at his companion. 

“You are angry with me?” 

Mr. Ricardo did not demean himself to reply to so 
needless a question. He returned to his letter; and 
for a little while the temperature of the room even on 
that morning of sunlight was low. Hanaud, however, was 
unabashed. He smoked black cigarette after black ciga- 
rette, taking them from a bright blue paper packet, 
with now and then a whimsical smile at his ruffled 
friend. And in the end Mr. Ricardo’s curiosity got the 
better of his indignation. 
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“Here is a letter,’ he said, and he took it across 
the room to Hanaud. “You shall tell me if you find any- 
thing odd about it.” 

Hanaud read the address of an hotel in Biarritz, the 
signature and the letter itself. He turned it over and 
looked up at Mr. Ricardo. 

“You draw my leg, eh?”’ he said; and proud, as he al- 
ways was of his mastery of English idioms, he repeated 
the phrase: “Yes, you draw my leg.” 

““T don’t draw your leg,” Mr. Ricardo answered with a 
touch of his recent testiness. “A most unusual expres- 
sion. 

Hanaud took the sheet of paper to the window and 
held it up to the light. He felt it between his fingers, 
and he saw his companion’s eyes brighten eagerly. 
There could be no doubt that Mr. Ricardo was very 
much in earnest about this simple invitation. 

“No,” he said at length, “I read nothing but that you 
are bidden to the Chateau Suvlac for the vintage by a 
lady. I congratulate you, for the Bordeaux of the 
Chateau Suvlac is amongst the most delicate of the 
second growths.” 

“That, of course, I knew,” said Mr. Ricardo. 

“To be sure,” Hanaud agreed hastily and with all 
possible deference. ‘But I find nothing odd in this 
letter.” 

“You were feeling it delicately with the tips of your 
fingers, as though some curious sensation passed from it 
into you.” 

Hanaud shook his head. 

‘“ A mere question in my mind whether there was any- 
thing strange in the texture of the paper. But no! It 
is what a thousand hotels supply to their clients. What 
troubles you, my friend?” 

With even more hesitation than Joyce Whipple had 
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used, Mr. Ricardo repeated the account which she had 
given to him of her disquieting reactions to letters 
written in that hand. Joyce had confessed that even to 
herself, when she came to translate them into spoken 
words, they shredded away into nothing at all. How 
much more elusive must they sound related now at 
second hand to this hard-hearted trader in realities? 
But Hanaud did not scoff. Indeed a look of actual dis- 
comfort deepened the lines upon his face as the story 
proceeded, and when Mr. Ricardo had finished he sat 
for a little while silent and strangely disturbed. Finally 
he rose and placed himself in a chair at the table op- 
posite his friend. 

“T tell you,” he said, his elbows on the cloth and 
his hands clasped together in front of him. “I hate 
such tales as these. I deal with very great matters, 
the liberties and lives of people who have just that 
one life in that one body. Therefore I must be very 
careful lest wrong be done. If through fault of mine 
you do worse than lose five years out of your few, you 
keep them but you keep them in hardship and penance, 
nothing can make my fault up to you. I must be always 
sure—yes, I must always know before I move. I must 
be able to say to myself, “This man or that woman has 
deliberately done this or that thing which the law for- 
bids,’ before I lay the hand upon the shoulder. But a 
story like yours—and I ask myself, ‘What do I know? 
Can I ever be sure?’”’ 

“Then you don’t laugh?” cried Mr. Ricardo, at once 
relieved and impressed. 

Hanaud threw wide his hands. 

“T laugh—yes—with my friends, at my friends, as 
I hope they laugh with me and at me. I am human— 
yes. But stories like this one of yours make me humble, 
too. I don’t laugh at them. I know men and women who 
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have but to look into a crystal and they see strange 
people moving in strange rooms, and all more vivid 
than scenes upon a stage. But I! I see nothing—never! 
Never! Is it I who am blind? Or that other who is crazy? 
{ don’t know. But sometimes I am troubled by these 
questions. They are not good for me. No! They make me 
uneasy about myself—yes, I doubt Hanaud! Conceive 
that, if it is possible!” 

He unclasped his hands and flung out his arms with 
something burlesque and extravagant in the gesture. 
But Mr. Ricardo was not deceived. His friend had con- 
fessed the truth. There were moments when Hanaud 
doubted Hanaud—moments when he, like Mr. Ricardo, 
was aware of cracks in the opal crust. 

Hanaud bent his eyes again upon that handwriting 
which had so alarming a message for just one person 
alone and not an atom of significance for the rest. 

“She has broken off her engagement—this young 
lady, Miss Tasborough,” he said, pronouncing the name 
as Tasbruff. “‘That is curious, too.”’ He sat for a mo- 
ment or two in an abstraction. “There are three ex- 
planations, my friend, of which we may take our choice. 
One: Your Miss Whipple is playing some trick on you, 
for some end we do not know of. To establish her 
credit—after something has happened. To be able to 
say: ‘I foresaw—I tried to avert it. I warned Mr. 
Ricardo.’ Eh? Have you thought of that?”’ 

He nodded his head slowly and emphatically at his 
friend, who certainly had not thought of anything of 
the kind. But the notion disturbed Mr. Ricardo a little 
now. He had after all been troubled on his way home 
after that conversation. Troubled by an excuse which 
Joyce Whipple had given for her own inability to 
interfere. ‘‘Cinderellas must be off the premises by 
midnight.’”’ What sort of excuse was that for a young 
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lady with a pipe-well of oil in California? No, it certainly 
wouldn’t do! 

But Hanaud, reading his thoughts, raised a warning 
hand. 

“Tet us not run too fast. There are still two ex- 
planations. The second? Miss Whipple is an hysterical 
—she must make excitements. She is vain, as the 
hysterical invariably are.” 

Here Mr. Ricardo shook his head, as emphatically as 
a moment ago Hanaud had nodded his. That spruce 
young lady with tidiness for her monomark dwelt thou- 
sands of leagues away from the country of hysteria. 
Mr. Ricardo preferred explanation number one. It was 
more likely and infinitely more thrilling. But he must 
not be in a hurry. 

“And your third explanation?” he asked. 

Hanaud pushed the letter back to Ricardo and rose 
from his chair, slapping his hands against his hips. 

“Why, simply that she was speaking the truth. That 
some warning came to her through that handwriting, 
even though the writer knew nothing of the warning 
she was sending.” 

Hanaud turned away to the window and stood for a 
while looking out over the little pleasant Spa, its Es- 
tablishment of Baths down here by the Park, its gay 
Casino over there, and its villas and hotels shining 
amongst green trees. But he was deep in his own re- 
flections. He might have been gazing at a wall for all 
that he saw. Mr. Ricardo had seen him in such a mood 
before, and knew that this was a moment which it would 
be definitely inadvisable to interrupt. A sensation of 
awe stole over him. He felt the floor of the opal very 
brittle beneath his feet. 

Hanaud turned his head towards his companion with- 
out in any other way relaxing his attitude. 
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“The Chateau Suvlac is thirty kilometres from Bor- 
deaux!”’ he asked. 

“Thirty-eight and a half,” Mr. Ricardo replied help- 
fully. He was nothing if not accurate. 

Hanaud turned once again to the window. But a 
minute afterwards, with a great heave of his shoulders, 
he shook his perplexities from him. 

“T am on my holiday,” he cried. ‘Let me not spoil 
it! Come! Your servant, the invaluable Thomson, shall 
pack up my Hanaudski paraphernalia and send it back 
at your expense to the Odéon Theatre from which I bor- 
rowed it yesterday. You and I, we will motor in your 
fine car to the Lake Bourget, where we will take our 
luncheon, and then like good wholesome tourists we 
will make an excursion on the steamboat.” 

He was all gaiety and good-humour. But he had 
broken in upon the sacred curriculum of his holiday; and 
all that day, as Mr. Ricardo was aware, some grave 
speculations were with an effort held at bay. 


Chapter IV 
RIDDLES FOR MR. RICARDO 


Mr. Ricarpo progressed in a leisurely fashion from 
Bordeaux, staying a day here and a night there and ar- 
rived at the Chateau Suvlac at six o’clock on the evening 
of the twenty-first of September, a Wednesday. The day 
of the week is important. For the last mile he had driven 
along a private road which sloped gently upwards. 
On the top of this rise stood the house, a deep quadrangle 
of rose-pink stone with its two squat round turrets 
breaking the line of the main building at each end, 
and the two long wings stretching out to the road. The 
front of the quadrangle was open, and in the middle 
of this space rose a high arch completely by itself, like 
some old triumphal arch of Rome. This side of the 
house looked to the southwest, and the ground fell 
away from it in a slope of vineyard to a long and wide 
level of pasture. At the end of this plain of grass there 
rose a definite hill upon which, through a screen of trees, 
a small white house could just be seen. As Mr. Ricardo 
stood with his back to the Chateau Suvlac, stretch- 
ing his legs after his long drive, he saw that a secondary 
road struck off at the end of the sloping vineyard, de- 
scended the incline, passed a group of farm buildings 
and a garage just where the vineyard joined the pasture- 
land, but on the opposite side of the road, and climbed 
again towards the small white house. 

No one of the house party was at home except the 
aunt and chaperon Mrs. Tasborough, who was lying 
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down. Mr. Ricardo was served with a cup of tea by 
Jules Amadée, the young manservant, in the big 
drawing-room, which opened on to the stone terrace 
and looked out over the wide Gironde to the misty 
northern shore. Having drunk his tea he sauntered out 
on to the terrace. Four shallow steps led down into a 
garden of lawns and flowers, and on his right hand a 
closely planted avenue of trees sloped almost to the 
hedge at the bottom of the garden, sheltering the house 
and shutting out from its view the massive range of 
Chais where the wine was stored and the big vats were 
housed. 

Mr. Ricardo walked down across the lawn to the 
hedge and, passing through a gate on to a water meadow, 
saw a little to his right a tiny harbour with a landing- 
stage to which a gabare, one of those sloop-rigged heavy 
sailing boats which carry the river trade, was moored. 
A captain and two hands were engaged in unloading 
stores for the house. Mr. Ricardo, curious as ever, 
made his enquiries. The captain, a big black-bearded 
man, was very willing to accept a cigarette and break 
off his work. 

“Yes, Monsieur, these are my two sons. We keep the 
work in the family. No, the gabare is not mine yet. 
Monsieur Webster, the agent of Mademoiselle, bought 
her and put me in charge and when I pay off the cost she 
will be mine. Soon?” The captain flung out his arm 
in a gesture of despair. “It is dificult to grow rich on 
the Gironde. For half of our lives we are waiting for the 
tide. See, Monsieur! But for those cursed tides I could 
finish my work here, and start back for Bordeaux later 
in the night. But no! I must wait for the flow and I 
shall not put out until six o’clock in the morning. Ah, it 
is difficult for the poor to live, Monsieur.” He had his 
full share of the French peasant’s compassion for him- 
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self, but he was sitting on the stout bulwark of the boat 
and he began to stroke and caress the wood as though 
there was nothing nearer to his heart. ““The gabare is a 
good gabare,” he continued. “She will last for many 
years, and perhaps I shall own her sooner than a lot of 
people think.” 

His little eyes, set too close together under heavy 
black eyebrows, gleamed unpleasantly. He had not only 
the self-pity of his kind but its avarice, too. He was 
not, however, very clever, Mr. Ricardo inferred. No man 
could be clever who paraded such an air of cunning be- 
fore a stranger. The captain, however, waked to the 
knowledge that his two sons had stopped working, too. 
He thumped upon the bulwark. 

“Rascals and good-for-nothings, it is not to you 
that the gentleman talks! To work!” he cried in a rage. 
“Bah! You are only fit to turn the paddles of Le 
Petit Mousse in the Public Gardens.” 

Mr. Ricardo smiled. He had sauntered through the 
Public Gardens at Bordeaux only yesterday. He had 
seen Le Petit Mousse, a little pleasure boat shaped 
like a swan floating on an ornamental water. It had 
two little paddle wheels which were turned by two little 
boys, and on Sundays and féte days it set out upon 
adventurous little voyages under the palms and the 
chestnuts. 

The youths resumed their work, and Mr. Ricardo 
turned away from the little dock. He noticed, without 
paying any particular attention to the circumstance, 
the name upon her bows—La Belle Simone. He would 
probably never have noticed it at all, but the first 
two words of it were weathered and the third stood out 
glaringly in fresh white paint. Inquisitiveness made 
him ask: 

“You have changed her name?” 
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“Yes. I named her La Belle Diane. A little com- 
pliment, you understand. But Monsieur Webster said 
no, I must change it. For Mademoiselle would think she 
looked the fool if ever she perceived it. Not that Made- 
moiselle perceives very much these days,” and his little 
black eyes glittered between half-closed lids. ‘‘How- 
ever, I changed it.” 

Mr. Ricardo turned away. He walked back along the 
broad avenue and saw beyond the border of trees, on 
the far side from the house, a little chalet of two stories 
which stood by itself in an open space and was ap- 
proached by a small white gate and a garden bright 
with flowers. It was now, however, seven o’clock, and 
without exploring it Mr. Ricardo returned to the draw- 
ing-room. [There was still no sign of the house party. He 
rang for Jules Amadée, and was conducted by him to 
his bedroom at the very end of the eastern wing. It. was 
a fine big room with two windows, one in the front which 
commanded the sloping vineyard, the pasture-land, and 
the wooded hill opposite, the other at the side looking 
upon the avenue and affording a glimpse of the little 
chalet beyond. Mr. Ricardo dressed with the scrupulous 
attention to his toilet which not for the Kingdom of 
Tartary would he have modified; and he was still giving 
the final caress to the butterfly bow of his cravat when, 
over the top of the looking-glass, he saw a slim young- 
ish man in a dinner jacket cross the avenue towards the 
chateau. The reason for the chalet was now clear to 
Mr. Ricardo. 

“‘A guest-house for the younger bachelors,” said he. 
“Thomson, my pumps and the shoehorn, if you please.” 

He walked down the long corridor—he was astonished 
to notice what a large tract of ground the house covered, 
and how many empty rooms stood with their doors open 
—turned to the left at the end of it, and came to the 
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drawing-room, which was in the very centre of the main 
building. As he stood at the door, the hall and the 
front door were just behind him. He stood there for a 
few moments, listening to a chatter of voices and in- 
vaded by an odd excitement. Was he to solve by one 
flash of insight the mystery of Joyce Whipple’s letters? 
Was he to look round the room and identify by an inspi- 
ration the sinister figure of the person who had de- 
tained Diana Tasborough in the seclusion of Biarritz 
throughout a summer? 

“Now,” he said to himself firmly. “Now!” and with a 
gesture of melodrama he flung open the door and stepped 
swiftly within. He was a little disappointed. Cer- 
tainly there was a moment of silence, but the abrupt- 
ness of his entrance accounted for that. No one flinched, 
and the interrupted conversations broke out again. 

Diana Tasborough, looking as pretty as ever in a pale 
green frock, hurried to him, 

“T am go glad that you could come, Mr. Ricardo,” 
she said pleasantly. ““You know my aunt, don’t you, 
very well?”’ 

Mr. Ricardo shook hands with Mrs. Tasborough. 

“But—I am not sure—I think Mrs. Devenish is a 
stranger to you.” 

Mrs. Devenish was a young woman of about twenty- 
five years, tall, dark of hair, with a bright complexion, 
and black liquid eyes. She was brilliant rather than 
beautiful, big, and she suggested to Mr. Ricardo storms 
and wild passions. It passed through his mind that if 
he ever had to take a meal with her alone, it should 
be tea and not supper. She gave him her right hand 
negligently, and by chance Mr. Ricardo’s gaze fell upon 
the other. Mrs. Devenish wore no wedding ring, no 
jewels indeed of any description. 

““No, I don’t think we have ever met,” she said with a 
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smile, and suddenly—it was certainly not due to her 
voice, for he had never heard her utter a word before, 
it may have been due to some gesture of her hand, or to 
some movement of her body as she turned to resume her 
conversation, it was probably due to the slowness of 
Mr. Ricardo’s perceptions—anyway, suddenly he was 
conscious of a thrill of triumph. So quickly he had 
solved Joyce Whipple’s problem. Mrs. Devenish was the 
dominating force which menaced Diana Tasborough. 
She was the malignant one. It was true that he had not 
met her before, but he had seen her, and in just those 
morbid circumstances which settled the question finally. 

“Yet, I saw you, I think, exactly nine days ago in 
Bordeaux,” he said; and he could have sworn that 
terror, sheer, stark, naked terror stared at him out of the 
depths of her eyes. But it was there only for a moment. 
She looked Mr. Ricardo over from his pumps to his neat 
grey hair and laughed. 

““Where?”’ she asked; and Mr. Ricardo was silent. It 
was an awkward, bold question. He was more than a 
little shy of answering it. For he would be accusing 
himself of a taste for morbidities if he did. He might 
look a little puerile, too. 

“Perhaps I was wrong,” he said, and Mrs. Devenish 
laughed again and not too pleasantly. 

Mr. Ricardo was rescued from his uncomfortable posi- 
tion by his young hostess, who laid her hand upon his 
arm. 

““You must now make the acquaintance of your host 
that was to have been,” she said. “‘ Monsieur le Vicomte 
Cassandre de Mirandol.”’ 

Mr. Ricardo had been startled by the previous intro- 
duction. He was shocked by this one. No doubt, he 
reflected, there were all sorts of Crusaders, but he 
could not imagine this one storming the walls of Acre. 
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He was a tall, heavy, gross man with a rubicund child- 
ish face, round and dimpled; he had a mouth much too 
small for him and fat red lips, and he was quite bald. 

“I shall look upon your visit to me as merely post- 
poned, Mr. Ricardo,” he said in a thin piping voice, 
and he gave Mr. Ricardo a hand which was boneless and 
wet. Mr. Ricardo made up his mind upon the instant 
that he would rather abandon altogether his annual pil- 
grimage than be the guest of this Link with the Cru- 
sades. He had never in his life come across so displeasing 
a personage. He should have been ridiculous but he was 
not. He made Mr. Ricardo uncomfortable, and the feel 
of his wet boneless hand lingered with the visitor as 
something disgusting. He could hardly conceal his relief 
when Diana Tasborough turned him towards the man 
whom he had seen crossing from the chalet. 

“This is Mr. Robin Webster, my manager, and my 
creditor,” said Diana with a charming smile. “For I 
owe to him the prosperity of the vineyard.” 

Mr. Webster disclaimed the praise of his mistress 
very pleasantly. 

“‘T neither made the soil’nor planted the vines, nor 
work any miracles at all, Mr. Ricardo. Mine isa simple, 
humble office which Miss Tasborough’s kindness makes 
a pleasure rather than a toil.” 

The disclaimer might have sounded just a trifle too 
humble but for the attractive frankness of his manner. 
He was of average height, with quite white hair, and 
a pair of bright blue eyes. But the white hair was 
in him no sign of age. Mr. Ricardo put him down at 
somewhere between thirty-five and forty years of age, 
and could not remember to have seen a man of a more 
handsome appearance. He was clean-shaven, fastidious 
in his dress with some touch of the exquisite. He spoke 
with a certain precision in his articulation which for 
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some unaccountable reason was familiar to Mr. Ricardo; 
and altogether Mr. Ricardo was charmed to find anyone 
so companionable and friendly. 

“T shall look forward to seeing something of the 
vintage under your guidance to-morrow, Mr. Webster,” 
he said; and a voice hailed him from the long window 
which stood open to the terrace. 

“*And not one word of greeting for me, Mr. Ricardo?” 

Joyce Whipple. was standing in the window relieved 
against the evening light. Of the anxiety which had 
clouded her face the last time that he had seen her 
there wasn’t a trace. She was dressed in a shimmering 
frock of silver lace, there was a tinge of colour in her 
face, and she smiled at him joyously. 

“So after all you put off your return to America,” 
he said, advancing eagerly towards her. 

“For a month, which is almost ended,” she replied. 
“T am leaving here to-morrow for Cherbourg.” 

“If we let you go,” said de Mirandol gallantly—a 
phrase which Mr. Ricardo was to remember. 

Mr. Ricardo was introduced to two young ladies from 
the neighbourhood and two young men from Bordeaux, 
none of whose names was sufficiently pronounced for him 
to distinguish it. But they were merely guests of an 
evening, and Mr. Ricardo was not concerned with them. 

“For whom do we wait now, Diana?” Mrs. Tas- 
borough’s voice broke in rather pettishly. 

‘*Monsieur Abbé, Aunt,” Diana answered. 

“You should persuade your friends to be punctual,” 
said the aunt, and there was no gentleness in that re- 
buke. Mr. Ricardo had been startled and shocked. Here 
was a third riddle to surprise him. He remembered Mrs. 
Tasborough as the most submissive of pensioned re- 
lations, a chaperon who knew that her duties did not in- 
clude interference, a silent symbol of respectability. Yet 
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here she was interfering and talking with all the au- 
thority in the world. No less surprising was Diana’s 
meekness in reply. 

“T am very sorry, Aunt. The Abbé is so seldom 
late for his dinner that I am afraid that he has met 
with an accident. I certainly sent the car for him in 
good time.” 

Mrs. Tasborough shrugged her shoulders, and was not 
appeased. Mr. Ricardo looked from one to the other. 
The old lady in her dowdy, old-fashioned dress sitting 
throned in a great chair, the pretty niece in her mod- 
ern fineries humble as a village maid. There was a 
reversal of positions here which thoroughly intrigued 
Mr. Ricardo. He glanced towards Joyce Whipple, but 
the door was opening, and Jules Amadée announced, 

“Monsieur l’Abbé Fauriel.” 

A little round man in a cassock, with a ruddy face, 
thick features, and a small pair of shrewd twinkling grey 
eyes, bustled into the room in a condition of heat and 
perturbation. 

“‘T am late, Madame. I express my apologies upon my 
knees,” he protested, raising Mrs. Tasborough’s hand 
to his lips. It was noticeable perhaps that he looked 
to her as his hostess. “‘But when you hear of my ca- 
lamity you will forgive me. My church has been rob- 
bed.” 

“Robbed!”’ Joyce Whipple cried in a most curious 
voice. There was dismay in it, but not surprise. The 
robbery was unexpected, and yet now that it had hap- 
pened, not unlikely. 

“Yes, Mademoiselle. A sacrilege 
threw up his hands. 

“You shall tell us about it at the dinner-table,”’ 
said Mrs. Tasborough, cutting him short. Mrs. Tas- 
borough was a Protestant. At home she sat under a man 
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who preached in a Geneva gown. The robbery of a Ro- 
man Catholic church was to her a very minor offence, 
and dinner should not be delayed by it. 

“Tt is true, Madame, I forget my manners,” said the 
Abbé Fauriel, and indeed he had barely time to greet 
the rest of cae party before dinner was announced. 

The rest of that evening passed apparently as un- 
eventfully as most evenings pass in country houses. But 
Mr. Ricardo, whose faculty of observation was keyed 
up to a sharper pitch than usual, did notice during the 
course of it some things which were odd. The Abbé 
Fauriel’s complaint, for instance. No money had been 
stolen, nor any sacred vessel from his church, but cer- 
tain vestments of fine linen which he wore when he 
celebrated High Mass, and a little scarlet cassock and 
white surplice used by the young acolyte who swung the 
censer. 

“Tt is unbelievable!” the old man cried. “‘They were 
of value, to be sure. My dear Madame de Fontanges, 
now dead, presented them to the church. But they must 
be cut up at once and then their value is gone. Who 
would commit a sacrilege for so small a gain?” 

“You have of course informed the police,’ said the 
Vicomte de Mirandol. 

‘But understand, Monsieur le Vicomte, that it is 
only within the hour that I discovered my loss. You 
would all realise,” and a twinkle of humour lit up his 
face, “if you were not all heathens, as you are, that to- 
morrow is the feast of St. Matthew, a most sacred day 
in the calendar of the Church. I went to the sacristy 
to assure myself that those garments of high respect 
were in order and they are gone. However, Madame Tas- 
borough, I must not spoil your evening with too much of 
my misfortune,” and he swerved off into an amusing dis- 
section of the foibles of his parishioners. 
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A small interruption brought him in a moment or two 
to so abrupt a stop that all eyes were turned on the 
interrupters. Mrs. Devenish was the cause of the in- 
terruption. She had been taking no part in any of the 
conversation beyond answering at random when she 
was addressed, and sat occupied by some secret thought 
of her own. But once she shivered, and so violently 
that the little bubbling cry which people will utter 
involuntarily when they are freezing broke from her 
lips. The sound recalled her to her environment, and 
she glanced guiltily across the table. Her eyes encoun- 
tered Joyce Whipple’s, and Joyce suddenly exclaimed 
in a queer, sharp, high-pitched voice: 

“Tt’s no use blaming me, Evelyn. It’s not I who dis- 
pense the cold,” and then she caught herself up too late, 
her face flushed scarlet, and in her turn she looked 
quickly from neighbour to neighbour. This was the first 
sign which Mr. Ricardo got, that under the smooth 
flow of talk nerves were strained to the loss of self- 
control by secret preoccupations. The Abbé Fauriel 
was even quicker than Mr. Ricardo to notice it. His 
eyes darted swiftly to Evelyn Devenish and from her to 
Joyce Whipple. His face, in spite of the long drooping 
nose and thick jaw, became alert and birdlike. 

“So, Mademoiselle,”’ he said slowly to Joyce. “It is 
not you who spread the cold. Who, then?” 

He did not insist upon an answer, but a moment or 
two later, when as if to cover Joyce Whipple’s confusion 
the chatter in her neighbourhood broke out afresh, Mr. 
Ricardo noticed that almost imperceptibly he made the 
sign of the Cross upon his breast. 

So far Mr. Ricardo was little more than curious and 
excited. But a quarter of an hour afterwards he caught 
a momentary glimpse of passion which shook him from 
its sheer ferocity. The men had retired from the dinner- 
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table with the ladies, in the French fashion, and had split 
up into little groups. Joyce Whipple was sitting in a low 
chair at the side of the hearth, her knees crossed and one 
slender foot in its silver slipper swinging restlessly, 
whilst on a couch at her elbow Robin Webster was talk- 
ing to her in a low voice and with an attention so com- 
plete as to make it clear that there was no one else 
in the room for him at that moment. The Vicomte de 
Mirandol was chatting with Mrs. Tasborough and the 
Abbe. Evelyn Devenish stood near the window in a 
group with Diana and the two young Frenchmen. Sud- 
denly from that group sprang a phrase which was heard 
all over the room. 

“The Cave of the Mummies.” 

It was one of the Frenchmen who uttered it, but 
Evelyn Devenish took it up. The Cave of the Mummies 
is a famous show-place of Bordeaux. Under the soaring 
tower of St. Michel in the open square in front of the 
church there is an underground cavern where a row of 
bodies, mummified by some rare quality of the earth in 
which they were originally buried, stand mounted upon 
iron rests for all the world to see at a price of a few pence. 

“Tt is a scandal,” cried the Abbé. ‘‘ Those poor people 
should be put decently away. It is a nightmare, that cav- 
ern, with that old woman showing off the points of her 
exhibits by the light of a candle!”? He shrugged his 
shoulders with disgust and looked at Joyce Whipple. 
“Now I, too, Mademoiselle—yes, now I, too, feel the 
cold.” 

Evelyn Devenish laughed. 

“Yet we all go to that spectacle, Monsieur |’Abbe. 
I plead guilty. I was there eight or nine days ago. It was 
there, too, I think, that Mr. Ricardo saw me.” 

She challenged the unhappy gentleman with a smile 
of amusement to deny the charge. But, alas, he could 
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not. A taste for the bizarre was always at odds with his 
respectability. 

“Tt is true,” he said lamely, shifting his weight from 
one foot on to the other. “I had heard so much of 
it.... 1 had so often passed through Bordeaux without 
seeing it. But now that I have seen it, I take my stand 
with Monsieur |l’Abbé.”’ He recovered his assurance 
and felt as virtuous as he now looked. ‘‘ Yes, a dreadful 
exhibition; it should be closed.” 

Evelyn Devenish laughed again, quizzing him. “A 
most unpleasant young woman,” said Mr. Ricardo to 
himself, “bold and without respect.’’ He was relieved 
when she averted her eyes from him. But he observed 
that they travelled slowly round until they reached 
Joyce Whipple, and there for a moment they stayed, half 
hidden by the eyelids; but not hidden enough to con- 
ceal the hatred which grew slowly from a spark in the 
depths to a blaze of devouring fire. Mr. Ricardo had 
never seen in his life the evidence of a passion so raw. 
It was covetous to punish and hurt. The dark eyes could 
not leave, it seemed, the girl radiant in her silvery frock. 
They rested with a dreadful smile upon the foot swing- 
ing in its gleaming slipper and ran up the slim leg in its 
silken sheath to the bent knee. Mr. Ricardo understood 
by a flash of insight the cruel thought behind the 
eyes and the smile. “Oh, certainly, it would have to 
be to tea and not to supper,” he said to himself, almost 
in an agony as he thought of that imaginary meal alone 
with Evelyn Devenish which his fears had conjured up. 

Diana Tasborough crossed the room to him. 

“You will play whist with my aunt and the Abbé and 
de Mirandol, won’t you?” she pleaded. “It must be 
whist, for the Abbé has never played bridge”; and 
plaguing his brains to recollect how the game of whist 
was played, he was led to the card-table. 
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So far, then, Mr. Ricardo had undoubtedly earned 
some good marks, not so much for putting two and two 
together as for discerning that there might be two and 
two which would possibly want putting together after- 
wards. But at this hour, half-past nine by the clock, he 
ceased to be meritorious, and the most important 
circumstance of the whole evening completely escaped 
his observation. He was really too much occupied in 
the effort to revive his recollections of whist; which 
was made even more difficult by the action of the 
younger members of the party. 

The dining-room, drawing-room, and library of the 
Chateau Suvlac were arranged in a suite, the drawing- 
room being in the middle; and all of these rooms had 
windows to the ground opening upon the broad terrace. 
Diana, as soon as the elders were seated at the card- 
table, went into the library and set a gramophone play- 
ing. Within the minute all the young people were danc- 
ing upon the terrace. The connecting door between the 
salon and the library was shut, it is true, but the 
night was warm and all the windows stood open. So the 
music with its pleasant lilt floated in to the card- 
players, and joined with the rhythmical scuffle of the 
dancing shoes upon the flags to distract Mr. Ricardo 
from his game. It was the time of moonlight, but the 
moon was obscured by a thin fleece of white clouds, so 
that a pale silvery and rather unearthly light made the 
garden and the wide river beyond a fairyland of magic. 
On the far shore a light twinkled here and there through 
a mist, and close at hand the long avenue of trees, now 
black as yews and motionless as metal, protected the 
terrace as though it were some secret and ancient place 
of sacrifice. But instead of sacrifices, Mr. Ricardo saw 
the flash of white shoulders, the sparkling embroideries 
upon the light frocks of the girls, the dancers appear= 
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ing, disappearing, gliding, revolving, and altogether he 
made so many mistakes that his fellow-players were de- 
lighted when the rubber came to an end. 

Robin Webster came in from the terrace. 

“You will excuse me, Mrs. Tasborough. The morning 
begins for me at daybreak, and I[ have still a few prepara- 
tions to make before I can go to bed.” 

“I, too,” said the Vicomte de Mirandol, rising from 
his chair a trifle abruptly perhaps. “The Mirandol 
wine will not compare with the Chateau Suvlac, alas! 
Yet I must take just as much care of it.” He looked 
out the window rather anxiously. ““A good shower or 
two, not too violent, just for a couple of hours during 
the night—that would help us, Monsieur Webster. Yes, 
two hours of gentle rain—I beg you to pray for them, 
Monsieur |’Abbé.”’ 

Mr. Robin Webster shook hands with Mr. Ricardo. 

“You said that you would like to come round with me 
to-morrow,” he said. “‘I live in the chalet beyond the 
avenue. It is my office, too. You will find me there or 
about the Chais.” 

He went out through the window, and Monsieur de 
Mirandol through the door to the front of the house 
where his car waited for him; Jules Amadée brought in a 
tray of refreshments, and Mrs. Tasborough lifted her 
voice petulantly. 

“Diana! Diana!” she cried. “Will you please come 
in at once and prepare his night-cap for Monsieur 
l Abbe!” 

The Abbé, however, would by no means break in 
upon the girl’s enjoyments. 

“T can mix my grog very well for myself, Madame. 
Let Mademoiselle dance, and so I can put a little more 
of your excellent whisky into my glass than it would be 
seemly for me to allow Mademoiselle to do.” 
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As he moved towards the table Joyce Whipple stood 
in his way. 

“And I,” she said, laughing, “‘since I know nothing of 
the proper proportions, will in my ignorance put more 
whisky into your glass than you would.” 

Joyce Whipple, in a word, took possession of the 
buffet. It was in a corner of the room and she stood 
with her back to the company. A lemonade for Mrs. Tas- 
borough, a whisky and soda for Mr. Ricardo, a hot grog 
for Monsieur l’Abbé. The young people drifted back into 
the room. Joyce Whipple served them all in their turn 
with beer and sirops and spirits, laughing gaily all the 
while, and proclaiming that she had a future as a bar- 
maid. Diana came from the library and was the last to 
join the group. 

**T shall have a brandy and soda with a lot of ice,” 
she said, and again Mr. Ricardo was conscious of an 
unsteady note in her voice and a laugh which threatened 
to rise out of gaiety into hysteria. 

Joyce threw a quick glance backwards over her shoul- 
der. 

“So, after all, I do dispense the cold,” she cried, and 
in her case, too, the words and the laughter on which 
they were launched were edged with excitement, and un- 
doubtedly the glass which she held clattered against 
the syphon when she filled it, as though her hands 
trembled. 

The party, however, was already breaking up and 
within a very few minutes the Chateau Suvlac was 
silent and Mr. Ricardo back in his own room. He opened 
both of his windows. When engaged upon the side © 
window, he saw that a light was still burning in a room 
upon the ground floor of the chalet. Mr. Robin Webster 
was still then at work in his office. Looking out from the 
front window his gaze wandered over the peaceful 
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stretch of empty country. The white house upon the 
hill might have been black for all that he could make of 
it. Not a window glimmered anywhere. Mr. Ricardo 
wound up his watch and went to bed. It was then ten 
minutes to eleven. 


Chapter V 
HANAUD REAPPEARS 


Mr. Ricarpo was not the man to sleep comfortably 
in a strange bed, and though he did fall asleep quickly, 
he awakened whilst it was still dark, and with a vague 
uneasiness. He reached up for the light-switch which 
in his house in Grosvenor Square was set into the wall 
above his head, and was disconcerted not to find it 
there. Gradually, however, he remembered. He was not 
at home. He was at the Chateau Suvlac, and discovering 
the cause of his uneasiness in the unfamiliar environ- 
ment, his uneasiness itself departed. But he was now 
thoroughly awake. 

He had his own remedies for this mischance. Sheep 
were of no use to him. He had counted most of the sheep 
upon the South Downs upon an unhappy night, but 
having missed one he had been forced to go back and 
count them all over again; and his annoyance at his care- 
lessness had kept him awake till morning. His better 
plan was to throw open his curtains and raise his blinds, 
and the inrush of fresh air through the open windows as 
a rule quickly sent him off. He tried this cure now. 

First of all he turned on his bedside lamp and looked 
at his watch. It was a few minutes before two o’clock 
in the morning. Then he rose from his bed and freed the 
side window from all its coverings. He noticed that a 
light was still burning even at that late hour in the 
chalet beyond the avenue, but it was now upon the first 
floor and not in the office. 
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“Mr. Webster has finished his work and is now going 
to bed,” he reflected with a warm approval of the young 
man’s industry. 

The next moment assured him that his judgment was 
correct. For whilst he looked, the light flickered and 
went out. Mr. Ricardo wished the manager a deeper re- 
pose than he was enjoying himself, and passed on to his 
front window. 

He threw the curtains wide open with a rattle of 
rings, and wound the blind up upon its roller. The 
country was spread wide in front of him upon its side, 
and the air fresher. The moon had set, leaving the night 
dark and clear and the sky gemmed with stars. But it 
was not the coolness of the air nor the blaze above his 
head which kept Mr. Ricardo standing in so fixed an 
attitude. When he had taken his last look from this 
window before getting into bed more than three hours 
ago, not one light had been burning in the white house 
upon the hill. Now the long range of windows was ablaze 
from end to end, shining clear in little oblongs of light 
where the front of the house was in full view, and 
throwing the trees into relief at the two ends. The build- 
ing was illuminated like a palace. 

“Now what is the meaning of that?” Mr. Ricardo was 
asking himself. “Who in a country district would start 
the evening at so late an hour? It is very, very odd.” 

No answer being forthcoming, and his feet growing 
cold upon the polished boards of the floor, he retired to 
his bed and turned out his lamp. But his curiosity was 
thoroughly roused. From his position upon his pillows, 
he could see that golden blur upon the darkness. He 
could not but see it. He could not but think of it. 

“This will never do,” he said to himself. “I must 
try recipe number two.” 

Recipe number two was a book. But it must be read 
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for itself, not as the gateway of dreams. If you put the 
thought of sleep altogether out of your mind and set- 
tled down to your volume, presto! the trick was done. 
You were aware suddenly of broad daylight, a cup of tea 
by your bedside and a lamp extravagantly burning. Mr. 
Ricardo’s trouble was that he hadn’t a book in his 
room. Very well, then, he must go to the library and 
take one. So on went his light again. He got out of 
bed and into his pumps, draped his form in a Japanese 
dressing-gown of flowered silk, and with a box of 
matches in his hand stole off along the corridors. He 
knew their geography by now,.and one match took him 
to the dining-room door. The French windows of the 
three rooms en suite were undraped. He passed therefore 
through that room and the salon and into the library 
without having to strike a second match. He remem- 
bered that there was a light-switch in the library close 
to the long window and just within the door. He was 
feeling for it when something dark on the terrace out- 
side flicked past the panes and vanished. Mr. Ricardo 
was so startled that he dropped his box of matches on 
the floor. He stood in the dark, with his heart pounding 
noisily in his breast, not daring to move. And in the 
silence, even above the clamour of his heart, he heard a 
key grate in a lock. 

The truth must be told. Mr. Ricardo’s immediate 
impulse was precipitately to retire. But with an effort 
he rejected it as unworthy. The thought of the long 
corridor, too, through which he must return daunted 
him. He stood his ground, and in a little while the 
fluttering of panic subsided. He was his own man 
again; and being so he could not leave things as they 
were, select a book, and go quietly back to his bed. 
For the prospect of an adventure never failed to thrill 
him, 
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He opened the long window very cautiously and step- 
ped out on to the pavement of the terrace. Far away a 
star beam trembled on the water of the Gironde. Close to 
him upon his left the projecting round of the turret 
loomed darkly, and from the front of it some rays of 
light streamed out. Mr. Ricardo moved cautiously for- 
ward from the angle made by the turret and the house 
wall; the light slipped out at the edges of a curtain 
drawn across a long window in the front of the turret. 
Someone was awake in the room behind the window. 
Someone had slid with the swiftness of a snake into that 
room and turned a key. Mr. Ricardo was in doubt what 
to do. He had heard of strange doings in country 
houses even in England. How much more must he expect 
them in the gay atmosphere of France! 

“T certainly don’t want to butt into the middle of 
some highly illicit affair,” he argued. “On the other 
hand, who knows what trouble may be occurring behind 
that curtained door? A sudden illness perhaps! Per- 
haps a crime! At the worst I can be sent about my 
business. At the best I may be of help.” 

Thus he stood and disputed. But his romantic dis- 
position got the upper hand. He advanced and rapped 
gently upon the framework of the glass door; and at 
once the light went out. But with a speed so instanta- 
neous that the knock upon the door and the extinction 
of the light seemed to be not so much two consecutive 
movements as two facets of the same one. 

Mr. Ricardo had the most uncomfortable sensations. 
Someone in that room had heard the sound of his pumps 
upon the stone slabs of the terrace. That someone had 
been ever since half expecting and wholly dreading that 
he would knock upon the window, had been ready then 
with ears alert and fingers actually on the switch. 
But who? Mr. Ricardo’s eyes could not pierce those 
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curtains; nor had he the least excuse to renew his 
signal. He retired discreetly to his room without 
troubling to select a book from the library at all. 
_ There he watched one by one the windows on the hill 

fade into the night. But whether the emotions through 
which he had passed were the cause, or the mere move- 
ment and fresh air, he fell at once into a heavy sleep, 
and never stirred until the morning. 

Indeed, although he dressed with the utmost expedi- 
tion that he was capable of, it was after ten o’clock 
before he was equipped to leave his room. The vine- 
yards were alive with the stooping figures of peasants 
stripping the plants, the house itself as empty as on his 
arrival yesterday. Mr. Ricardo walked to the chalet. 
The office opened directly on to the little flower garden, 
but that was empty, too. He crossed some rough grass 
to the line of Chais. The grapes were being brought to 
the door in little hand-carts, and thence carried to the 
wine-presses above the vats. Robin Webster was stand- 
ing in the great room on the first floor, watching the 
press move backwards and forwards on its rollers. He 
looked up at Mr. Ricardo with a smile and extended his 
left hand, which Mr. Ricardo took, or rather touched a 
trifle haughtily. For he was punctilious in such matters. 
He might be nobody of importance, but youngish 
managers of vineyards must not behave to him as if 
they were dukes and he a hireling. 

“You must excuse my left hand,” said Robin Web- 
ster the next moment. “You see?”’ 

His right hand was inside his double-breasted jacket, 
the wrist resting upon one of the buttons. He drew 
the hand out and showed that it was bandaged. 

“T did you an injustice,” said Mr. Ricardo. 

“So I saw,’’ Robin Webster replied with a smile. 

“You are badly hurt?” 
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“A trifle. I came here early this morning, before 
anyone was about, to make sure that everything was 
ready, and as I tried the press I caught my hand in it. 
But it is not a wound which needs a doctor.” 

Once more the curiously precise articulation of the 
young man struck Mr. Ricardo as familiar, and yet he 
could not define it. 

“You were up before everyone, then. You had little 
sleep last night,”’ he said. 

Robin Webster watched the great slab of iron move 
backwards and forwards on its rollers, crushing the 
grapes beneath it. 

“Do you know we are the only vineyard which uses 
machine-driven presses?” he said. “Yes, I was late last 
night. No doubt you saw the light in my office when 
you went to bed.” 

“And hours afterwards I saw the light in your bed- 
room,” said Mr. Ricardo. 

Once more the press rumbled backwards and 
forwards. 

“Tt must have been nearly two o’clock in the morning 
when I put it out,’’ Robin Webster remarked. 

“It was two o'clock to the minute,” said Mr. Ricardo. 

He strolled away and spent a pleasant morning wan- 
dering about the three hundred and fifty acres of the 
estate. It was a day of bright sunshine, with strips 
of white cloud streaming out here and there in the blue 
of the sky. The broad water of the Gironde was dotted 
with sailing ships at anchor waiting the turn of the 
tide to carry them to the river’s mouth, and every now 
and then a steamer with a fantail of tumbled foam and 
a distant throb of engines rushed past towards the port 
of Bordeaux. Mr. Ricardo wandered down to the little 
harbour. It was empty and that was quite as it should 
be. The Belle Simone had sailed with the inward tide 
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at six in the morning. No doubt she was now nearing 
Bordeaux. But as he turned away he had a flash of a 
suspicion that she was doing nothing of the kind. For 
‘sailing merrily upwards from the lower reaches of the 
river a gabare was at that moment passing the garden 
with the sunlight upon her bows; and she was near 
enough to the bank for him to see that one word of 
her name stood out in a brilliant relief upon the grimed 
timber. He was puzzled. Of course, he argued, the 
Belle Simone might not be the only boat upon the 
tiver which followed the practice of her sex and changed 
her name. And yet ! Nothing was too trivial for Mr. 
Ricardo’s speculations. In a twinkling he scuttled back 
to the house; in another he was back again with his 
expensive field-glasses lifted to his eyes. The gabare was 
just opposite to him now. He could read the glistening 
name Simone, and there were other words in front of 
it too discoloured for him to make out. Undoubtedly 
this was La Belle Simone whose captain had been in 
such a pother yesterday because he could not start for 
Bordeaux until six‘in the morning. Yet he had put out 
before the turn of the tide and gone down with the ebb. 
What unexpected commission had taken him out in the 
dead of night? 

“Tt is all very odd,” Mr. Ricardo reflected for the 
twentieth time since he had arrived at the Chateau 
Suvlac. But the oddest thing of all was to happen to 
him now. 

He went to his room, washed and brushed his hair. 
Luncheon was fixed for half-past twelve. There were 
still twelve minutes. He walked down the avenue, and 
as he returned he heard a motor-car approaching the 
front of the house. He mounted on to the terrace and 
was joined there by Robin Webster. Both men, there- 
upon, entered the drawing-room by the window. irs. 
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‘ ; 
Tasborough, seated on her throne, was glancing through 
the newspaper from Bordeaux which had just arrived. 
Diana at the centre table, with a tray of glasses in front 
of her, was vigorously shaking cocktails. At that 
moment the door opening on to the hall was flung open, 
and Jules Amadée with his eyes starting out of his head 
broke into the room. 

“Madame!” he cried, and again “Madame!” and 
then a quiet hand pushed him aside. 

A small square man dressed in a morning coat with a 
tricolour sash about his waist and a bowler hat in his 
hand stepped forward and bowed. 

““Messieurs, Mesdames, I am Herbesthal, the Com- 
missaire of Police. I beg of you as yet not to distress 
yourselves.”’ 

Spoken in the grave cool voice of the Commissaire, 
no beginning could have been more ominous. Yet it 
was not that which made Mr. Ricardo utter a little 
shrill cry. To his stupefaction through the doorway 
he saw standing in the hall the burly figure of Hanaud. 
Only a few days ago he had left the Inspector sunning 
himself at Aix and practising his deplorable humour 
upon his friends. Now he was here at the Chateau Suv- 
lac—on business. His smoothed-out expressionless 
face was sufficient evidence of that. Hanaud could see 
Mr. Ricardo quite clearly, and yet gave him no sign of 
recognition. It was all very well for the Commissaire 
Herbesthal to beg his audience not to distress itself. 
Mr. Ricardo knew better. Since Hanaud was here on 
business, someone was certainly going to distress him- 
self very much. The Commissaire Herbesthal looked 
round the room. He was obviously relieved. He turned 
towards the door and Hanaud, in reply, stepped with his 
noiseless feet into the room. He, too, bowed, but there 
was no relief visible upon his face. 
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“You see?” said Herbesthal. “It is all a mistake. 
Nothing could be more calm. It’s not here that we 
must look!” 

“Pardon me,” Hanaud objected. He advanced and 
bowed again, rather ridiculously Mr. Ricardo thought, 
to Mrs. Tasborough. “‘Madame, I think, does not drink 
the cocktails. She belongs to a more orderly world.” 

The old lady might have taken the words as a com- 
pliment, or as an unnecessary reflection on her age. 
She chose the latter interpretation, for she looked 
stonily at Hanaud and then turned to the Commissaire: 

“And, pray, who is this gentleman?” 

Herbesthal was a little shocked. 

“Madame,” he protested, “this gentleman is the 
famous Monsieur Hanaud of the Streté Générale of 
aris! 

The name meant nothing whatever to Mrs. Tas- 
borough. It was known, however, to Robin Webster. 
Mr. Ricardo heard him draw in his breath sharply and 
ask in a wondering voice, 

“What in the world does he want here?” And as Mr. 
Ricardo looked at him, he added with a laugh, “‘when- 
ever I find myself in the presence of the police, I begin 
to ask myself whether after all I have not committed 
some @rime.” 

Hanaud meanwhile had not taken his eyes from 
Mrs. Tasborough’s face. 

“T ask if Madame drinks the cocktails for a reason,” 
he said suavely. “‘There are five glasses upon the tray, 
and if Madame avoids the cocktail, then two of her 
party are not yet here.” 

Mr. Ricardo just lifted his shoulders. This was his 
dear friend at his worst. He must show off. Everyone 
must applaud the acuteness of his observation. A simple 
question—‘“‘Is the whole party present?”’—no, that 
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would not do at all. Mr. Ricardo coined a phrase and 
stored it for future use. Hanaud must be on the spot. 
Diana was no more impressed than Mr. Ricardo. She 
gave her cocktail mixer such a shaking that the ice 
rattled within it like a handful of pebbles. ; 

‘“‘That is so,” she answered. “‘Two of the house party 
are absent, but it is not yet a crime to be late for 
luncheon. No doubt in time we shall have inspectors 
to look after these things.” 

“Mademoiselle,” the Commissaire interrupted 
quietly. ““This is not the moment for amusement. I beg 
you to remember that there are two parties to a crime: 
The criminal and the victim.” . 

Up to this moment, the two women had been disposed 
merely to resent the visit of the police as an intru- 
sion upon their privacy. But the Commissaire’s words 
were too disquieting to be taken lightly. Mrs. Tas- 
borough uttered a little cry of fear and sank back in 
her chair, her tiny sceptre of authority struck out of 
her grasp in a second. Diana was paralysed. She stood 
with the cocktail mixer still uplifted in her hand, her 
eyes fixed in horror upon Hanaud, and the blood re- 
ceded slowly from her face until her very lips were 
white. 

*““A victim?”’ she repeated in a shaking voice. « 

“Let us not be too quick to assume that trouble 
has visited this house,” said Hanaud compassionately. 
“There are two absentees——” 

“Evelyn Devenish ” Diana began. 

“A lady?” asked Hanaud. ra 
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“And the other?” 

“Joyce Whipple.” 

Hanaud started ever so slightly. His eyes did not seek 
Ricardo’s, but he remained silent for a time. And his 
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silence was more noticeable than his movement had 
been. 

“You know that young lady?”’ Robin Webster asked 
quickly, and Hanaud looked at him curiously, as 
though he wondered why the question was put. 

“No, Monsieur, I have not that good fortune,” he 
replied. “This gentleman is es 

“Mr. Robin Webster, my manager,” Diana ex- 
plained. 

Hanaud nodded his head and bowed with a smile to 
Robin Webster. 

“Now! Has anyone in this room seen either of these 
two ladies this morning?”’ 

At once Webster, Mr. Ricardo, Diana, even Mrs. 
Tasborough, began to look quickly and anxiously at 
each other. 

“Have you?” 

CaN) (77 

“And you?” 

“No!”’ 

No one had seen either of them; and on every face 
anxiety suddenly deepened into alarm. 

“Of course we have been all very busy this morning,” 
said Diana hurriedly. She had the air of one trying to 
convince herself that there were no real grounds for 
apprehension. “This is the first day of our vintage, and 
there has been in consequence an unusual bustle. The 
house is awake early, the service disarranged.” 

“T understand that very well,’ said Hanaud. “It 
may well be that your two friends are still amongst your 
vines. It is known that young ladies will pursue a new 
pastime with an enthusiasm which scorns the hours of 
meals. But they will hardly have left the house, bent 
upon so arduous a morning, without taking first their 
little breakfast.” 
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Diana Tasborough crossed the room at once and rang 
the bell. Jules Amadée answered it with a suspicious 
celerity. 

“Will you send Marianne to me?” Diana com- 
manded; and Jules Amadée disappeared. 

“Aha! He listens at the door, that one,” said Hanaud 
with a grin. ‘Yet so do we all—each in our different 
way. We strain our ears for the little private conversa- 
tion a few feet away. I, Hanaud, if I see an open letter on 
a table, I must read it, if | can manceuvre myself near 
enough. No, let us not blame Jules Amadée!” 

He spoke lightly, and because of his very lightness 
Mr. Ricardo’s heart lost a beat. Both Hanaud and the 
Commissaire were too eager in their encouragements, 
too delicate in their approach to leave him in any doubt 
that they were concealing to the very last possible 
moment some unutterable horror. 

“‘Marianne is your housemaid, | suppose,” said 
Hanaud. 

Mr. Ricardo reflected how curious it was that in a 
crisis the truth of things should proclaim itself so nat- 
urally that not a soul was surprised by the most sudden 
of changes. Hanaud addressed himself now altogether 
to Diana. Mrs. Tasborough with her little reprimands 
and complaints was no longer of any account whatso- 
ever. She did not even resent her dethronement. Diana, 
yesterday the dutiful ward, was now the unquestioned 
mistress and chatelaine. 

“Marianne is everything, Monsieur Hanaud,” Diana 
answered with the glimmer of a smile, “as only a French 
woman can be. She is the wife of Jules Amadée, and 
since for the greater part of the year the chateau is 
empty, they are the only permanent servants we have. 
During this month or two she gets some assistance 
from the village, but very reluctantly, and hates 
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everybody she engages and would never let any one of 
them approach her patrons or any of their guests.” 

Hanaud bowed and smiled in the friendliest way. 

“Ah, Mademoiselle, if everyone whom I ask to help 
me could sketch for me a character with such clear 
lines, I could have six months’ holiday a year and yet do 
all the work it takes me twelve months to do.” 

Compliments and compliments! When would these 
petty trappings be torn aside and the shattering facts 
be disclosed? A sound of heavy shoes clattering along 
the polished corridor was heard and Marianne marched 
into the room, defiance in every stubborn line of her. 
She was a woman of middle age with a full, freshly 
coloured face. She turned her back upon Hanaud and 
the Commissaire Herbesthal. No one could doubt that 
Jules Amadée had primed her with all he had learnt by 

his eavesdropping. 

_ “Mademoiselle wants me?” she asked. 

“Yes, Marianne. At what time this morning did you 
take their coffee to Mrs. Devenish and Miss Whipple?” 
Diana asked. 

““ At seven o’clock,”’ Marianne answered. 

“They were both in their rooms?”’ 

“See, Mademoiselle! This is a special day, isn’t it? 
People are up and about early. Madame Devenish was 
already out of doors.”’ 

“And Miss Whipple?” 

“That was a different thing. There was a notice 
pinned on that young lady’s door that she had not slept 
well and did not wish to be disturbed. So I carried her 
coffee away, meaning to make some hot and fresh for her 
when she rang for it.”’ 

‘And has she rung?”’ 

The question was asked gently enough, but Marianne 
was deaf to it. She neither turned nor looked in Ha- 
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naud’s direction. He repeated it patiently; and suddenly 
Marianne’s face grew crimson and crossing her arms 
upon her breast, she cried out in a sort of angry screech: 

“Look, Mademoiselle! I don’t know what the police 
are doing in this house. What affair is it of theirs, if one 
young lady gets up earlier than usual and another has a 
migraine? Let them go away and find the poor curé’s 
stolen vestments! Aha! They will be at last of a utility.” 

“T ask you if Miss Whipple has yet rung her bell,” 
Hanaud repeated. 

“And I by my silences have replied that I do not 
answer Monsieur’s questions,” said Marianne. 

“That won’t do, Marianne,” Diana rebuked her 
gently. ““You must answer Monsieur.” 

Marianne turned sullenly towards Hanaud. 

“Well, then, she has not rung,” and Marianne broke 
out again in an exasperation. “‘But—Saperlipopette— 
what questions to be asking when Mademoiselle’s 
luncheon is all frizzling away to cinders ‘4 

“And I ask you another question,” Hanaud inter- 
rupted with authority now rather than patience ringing 
in his voice. “Had the bed of Madame Devenish been 
slept in?” 

The question took all who were in the room aback, 
and no one more so than Marianne. She looked at 
Hanaud with a little respect. She replied in a humbler 
voice: 

“See, Monsieur! As I have told you already, this is 
a busy day for everyone. It is very likely that Madame 
Devenish thought of it, knowing what idle good-for- 
nothings all the young girls are to-day. She may well 
have said, ‘Ah, that poor Marianne, to-day I must help 
her.’”’ 

“Which means that the bed had not been slept in,” 
Hanaud insisted. 
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“No, Monsieur, it does not,” cried Marianne, begin- 
ning to get red again. “It means that when I went into 
her room this morning the bed was made.” 

Hanaud accepted the correction meekly, but to Mr. 
Ricardo’s thinking no one who was at all acquainted 
with Evelyn Devenish could agree with Marianne’s 
explanation for a moment. Evelyn Devenish was not 
the kind of person to give a thought as to whether 
Marianne’s fingers were worked to the bone or not. 
Nor could he imagine her springing out of her bed in the 
early morning to help the peasants to strip the grapes. 
That story was altogether too thin. 

“It is enough, I think, that the bed was made,”’ said 
Hanaud. He was very grave, very reluctant to speak 
more openly. He looked at Herbesthal, and Herbesthal 
with an inclination of the head returned the look. 
“Yes,” he said. “Yes. The fine feelings—we cannot 

all the time consider them. I give you the word, Mon- 
sieur Hanaud!”’ 

The Commissaire, magistrate though he was, was 
happy to pay deference to the great man from Paris. 

Diana made a restless movement. She was not only 
distressed; she was puzzled, too. 

“T beg you not to keep us in suspense,” she cried 
nervously. “Suspense is worse than the worst of news.” 

Even then for a moment Hanaud hesitated. He was 
uneasy. It seemed that he had a premonition that he 
was now being definitely committed to an enquiry which 
would open up a pit of monstrous iniquity from which 
even he shrank back. 

“Very well,” he said at length. “At seven o’clock 
this morning a large dress-basket was seen floating up 
the Gironde on the flow of the tide by two boys belong- 
ing to the village of St. Yzans-d’Houlette, Albert 
Cordeau, aged fourteen, and Charles Martin, aged 
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thirteen and five months. The village of St. Yzans- 
d’Houlette lies on the same bank as the Chateau Suvlac, 

but six miles nearer to the mouth of the river. These de- 
’ tails are important. The dress-basket was carried by a 
current nearer and nearer to the shore, and the tide 
running then very slowly, the two boys were easily able 
to keep up with it. It grounded gently in a tiny bay in 
a lonely reach half a mile from the village. There 
were the low slope of grass bank, a strip of meadow, a 
hedge of brambles behind the meadow, and the village a 
hundred yards behind that. The two boys dragged the 
basket out of the water with difficulty. For it was almost 
too heavy for their strength. They found that it was 
fastened securely with a thick rope, and that attached 
to the rope at the bottom of the basket was a fragment 
of a small-meshed net—a sinister little circumstance. 
For it looked as if a weight intended to sink the basket 
had proved too heavy for the net and had torn itself 
free. The boys, excited by this discovery, sawed through 
the rope with a pocket-knife and raising the lid were 
horrified to see a body wrapped in a piece of fine linen. 
They lifted the edge of the linen and found a girl stark 
naked, with the knees drawn up towards her chin. 
They were too frightened to make any closer examina- 
tion. They replaced the linen and whilst one, Charles 
Martin, ran to St. Yzans-d’Houlette with the news, 
Albert Cordeau closed the basket and remained on 
guard beside it. The body still huddled inside the basket 
was then taken to the mortuary at Villeblanche.” He 
mentioned the little town which was the seat of the local 
administration. “It happens,” he resumed, “that I was 
at Bordeaux engaged upon some troublesome business, 
of which this affair of the basket may, or may not, be a 
development.”’ Hanaud at this point received such a 
glare of reproach from Mr. Ricardo that he was at pains 
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to soften down his neglect of his friend’s neighbourhood. 

“Business, I should add, which forbids me seeking 
advice, however valuable.” And he had the satisfaction 
of seeing Mr. Ricardo’s self-esteem restored. ‘‘Mon- 
sieur Herbesthal did me the honour over the telephone 
to inform me of this discovery and to invite my help. 
The medical officer, the Doctor Brune, made his exam- 
ination in our presence. The body is that of a young 
lady, careful, even fastidiously careful of her beauty and 
appearance. There is no mistaking the evidence of a 
hand in a matter of this kind. But everything—the 
delicate whiteness of her skin, the gloss of her hair 
—indicated that she was one who had the time and the 
inclination to give to herself the most meticulous 
attention.” 

“She was dead?” Diana interrupted in a low voice. 

““According to the Doctor Brune, she had been dead 
_ for some six hours.” 

“Drowned? In that basket? Horrible!” said Diana, 
and with a shudder, she suddenly pressed her hands 
over her face. 

“No, Mademoiselle, not drowned,” Hanaud an- 
swered. ‘‘She had been stabbed through the heart. 
There was no mark of pain upon her face, nor any con- 
tortion of fear. She cannot have known what was hap- 
pening, so completely was she at peace,” and having 
thrown all the emphasis of which he was master into 
those consoling words, he went on slowly: 

“But there is one perplexing and dreadful detail in 
this crime. For crime of course it is. After she was 
dead, her right hand had been hacked off at the wrist.” 

A wave of horror swept over everyone in that room. 
For what purpose could mutilation have been added to 
murder? It spoke of a hatred at once implacable and 
monstrous, a vengeance which sought to glut itself even 
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beyond the grave. A cry broke from the trembling lips 
of Diana. Mrs. Tasborough was crying and moaning. 
Robin Webster, his face troubled and disordered, ex- 
claimed—‘‘ Why? In God’s name, why?” Mr. Ricardo 
alone was silent, with a horrid fear growing in his mind. 
He sank down into a chair and sat and stared at the 
floor. 

Meanwhile Hanaud went on: 

“There was no mark whatever by which this young 
victim could be identified—not a bracelet on the wrist, 
not a chain about the neck—nothing. But Monsieur 
Herbesthal and the Doctor Brune thought it most likely 
that we should learn more at the Chateau Suvlac, since 
it was the rule of Mademoiselle to entertain a house 
party for the vintage. So we came here at once, and 
here we find that a guest is missing. I shall beg Mr. 
Ricardo, whom I know, to drive back with me to Ville- 
blanche and I shall hope, but without much confidence, 
that he will not recognise her. Until he returns I must 
ask that none of you leave the house.” 

Mr. Ricardo, however, did not reply. He still sat and 
stared at the floor, as though he had not heard. 

“You will come?” Hanaud insisted. “‘It is a thankless 
office, I know very well.” 

Still Ricardo never spoke, never changed his attitude. 
Robin Webster’s shoulders worked uncomfortably. 
Then he said reluctantly: 

“Of course it is my duty more than anyone’s.” 

Before he could say more, Hanaud interrupted: 

“No! I thank you, but it is Mr. Ricardo whom I 
want.” 

Then at last Mr. Ricardo found a voice to speak with, 
though it was a dull one and toneless and quite un- 
recognisable as his own. 

“Before I go,” he said, still staring at the floor, “I 
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think that someone should hammer at Miss Whipple’s 
door and make very sure that she answers.” 

At once Mr. Ricardo became the cynosure of all that 
sad company; and for once he took no joy in his unusual 
position. But then the glances directed at him were 
without any friendliness. No one had given a thought to 
Joyce Whipple during the last tense minutes. Ha- 
naud’s story linked itself so closely with Evelyn Deven- 
ish’s disappearance that the proposed journey to iden- 
tify the body became the mere fulfilment of a formality. 
Yet now suddenly here was a new suggestion, as 
vague as it was alarming. ~ 

““No—No!”’ Diana cried sharply. She was not so 
much opposing Mr. Ricardo’s demand as refusing to 
allow that yet another mystery should add to’the tor- 
ture of her nerves. 

“T think so,” said Mr. Ricardo, never lifting his eyes 
- from the floor, and his odd attitude somehow convinced 
everyone that he was right. Hanaud turned towards 
Marianne, who all this while had been standing apart, 
and nodded his head. Immediately she went out of the 
room, leaving the door open, and no more words were 
spoken. Her shoes were heard ringing on a flight of 
stone steps a short distance away, and then a loud 
rapping on a door. In a dreadful suspense the assem- 
blage in the drawing-room listened for the opening of 
the door, for the welcome sound of Joyce Whipple’s 
clear voice. They heard only the rapping repeated, 
more insistently; and again there was no answer. 

Mr. Ricardo lifted his head now in a sort of listless be- 
wilderment, and broke the silence. 

“Miss Whipple sleeps upstairs?” 

“Yes,” answered Diana. 

In one of the two turret rooms then! 


“And Mrs. Devenish?” he asked. 
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“In the wing opposite to yours.” 

“*T see.” 

What window was it then which he had knocked 
upon at two o’clock that morning, behind which he had 
seen the light so furtively extinguished? He was very 
soon to know. Marianne was heard to knock again, to 
cry out Joyce Whipple’s name; and then she came 
clattering back to the room, her bosom heaving, her 
face distorted with fear. 

““Mademoiselle’s door is locked, and there is no key 
in the lock,” she stammered. 

Hanaud put a question to Diana. 

“Have you another key to that door?”’ 

“Any key will open it. All the locks are upon one 
pattern.” 

** All of you then will stay here.” 

Hanaud whipped out of the room. They never heard 
his step upon the stone stairs, but they did distinctly 
hear the grinding of a key as it shot back a bolt; and 
again there was silence. But for once silence became 
intolerable. 

“Joyce! Joyce! Oh!” 

The name broke from Robin Webster’s lips in a long- 
drawn little cry of utter misery. It was an appeal to her 
to answer, to appear in all her radiant youth in the 
midst of them, and an expression of a belief that she 
never would. Mr. Ricardo saw Diana slowly lift her 
eyes to Robin Webster and let them dwell upon his 
twitching troubled face with a curiously intent look; 
and in a moment Hanaud was back again in the salon. 

“Her room is empty,” he said gravely. “Her bed- 
clothes were tumbled and dragging on the floor. But 
that had been done deliberately. Madame Devenish, 
Mademoiselle Whipple—neither of them slept in her 
bed at the Chateau Suvlac last night.” 
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Suddenly his face changed. 

“Wait! Wait!” he cried, and sprang forward. He had 
seen Diana Tasborough sway like a sapling in a wind. 
Her face took on a sickly pallor. “It’s horrible! Horri- 
ble!”? she whispered. 

Hanaud was only in time to break her fall. For she 
slipped through his arms and lay quite still upon the 
floor. 


Chapter VI 
THE PICTURE ON THE WALL 


Hanaup stooped, raised her shoulders, and finally 
stood erect, holding her in his arms very tenderly, as 
though she were nothing more than a big baby. 

“‘T was rough—yes, you shall reproach me,” he said 
remorsefully. ““In my profession, alas! one grows hard. 
One sees so much of the brute in man. However, I make 
what amends I can for my clumsiness. I carry this 
young lady to her room.” 

Mr. Ricardo was not moved by this remorse. He was 
never so suspicious of that Inspector of the Streté 
as when he displayed his tenderer moods. He slipped 
them on like a pair of gloves. He was so kind and so 
human and so gentle up to the last grim moment when 
he towered, the avenger of broken laws. Mr. Ricardo, 
accordingly, felt the prickliest sensations running up 
and down his spine when he saw his large friend hold- 
ing the dainty slip of a girl within the prison of his 
strong arms. Was he a Samaritan or an animal of prey? 
A friend or a gaoler? 

Marianne, however, cherished obviously none of Mr. 
Ricardo’s doubts. She crossed at once to the windows 
and opened them wide. 

“This, Monsieur, is the nearest way, if you will be so 
ee The poor lamb! She has had enough for one 

ay. 

She stepped out on to the terrace with Hanaud upon 
her heels, and turned to the left past the windows of 
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the library. It was Diana’s room, then, which bowed 
upon the terrace in the lower storey of the turret. It 
was upon her window that Mr. Ricardo had knocked. 
Mr. Ricardo hurried out after Hanaud in a condition of 
extreme bewilderment. So many questions rapped upon 
his brain for an answer, even as Marianne had rapped 
upon Joyce Whipple’s door. Joyce Whipple had occu- 
pied the room above Diana’s, and some time during the 
night Joyce Whipple had gone from her room and van- 
ished. It was in her room then, if in any room, that a 
light might be expected to burn at so unlikely an hour. 
And after all, why had Diana made not the least small- 
est enquiry as to who it was that had come beating upon 
her window in the dark of the morning? Had she too 
been away from the house last night? 

Mr. Ricardo saw the tail of Hanaud’s coat as he dis- 
appeared with his burden between the glass doors of 
the turret room. Mr. Ricardo was not very sure that he 
would be civilly treated if he followed. But he simply 
had to follow. He crept into the room timidly, just as 
Hanaud was gently lowering Diana upon her bed at the 
back of the room; and he stood aside out of the light at 
once, making himself very small. 

**A glass of water, Marianne,” said Hanaud, straight- 
ening his shoulders. ‘There is no great harm done to 
Mademoiselle, I think. Look, even now her eyelids are 
fluttering.” 

Marianne hurried to the wash-stand and poured out a 
glass of water, whilst Hanaud stood*by the bedside, his 
eyes now looking down upon Diana Tasborough, now 
sweeping the room with the careless glance which Mr. 
Ricardo had long since learnt not to belittle. He gazed 
at the door of a wardrobe, at a mirror, at Mr. Ricardo, 
at the carpet and the chairs. But where his eyes rested, 
there as a rule there was nothing to see. Suddenly he 
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dropped upon his knee. Diana’s lips were moving. But 
she only murmured: 

“T was a fool! ... Nothing happened... nothing... 
or I should remember.” It seemed to Mr. Ricardo that 
Hanaud’s head went forward, as though he were about 
to whisper some question in Diana’s ear, in the hope 
that she would answer it, whilst her mind was dim. 
But Marianne the next second was at his side, and in 
the most natural manner he took the glass from her 
and held it to Diana’s lips. 

“So...So... That is better,” he said, rising to his 
feet. He came across to Mr. Ricardo. “You and I, my 
friend, we are not wanted here, whereas we are wanted 
at Villeblanche.” 

He took Ricardo by the arm and led him out again 
on to the terrace. But there was a change in him now. 
He was quietly alert, with a bright questioning glint 
in his eyes and an odd little smile about his mouth. 

“T tell you,” he said in a low voice. “Very curious 
things have been happening in this house. Miss Whipple 
and her letters. [ am thankful that I did not make light 
of her fears.” 

Mr. Ricardo raised his forefinger and announced. 

“You saw something in that room.” 

“Yes. A bed, a young lady in a swoon, a servant, a 
glass of water.” 

“More than that.” 

Hanaud threw up his arms. ° 

“T was there but for a few seconds. During those 
seconds I was occupied.” 

Mr. Ricardo shook his head sternly. 

“That won’t do for me, I am afraid.” 

Hanaud gave in with a gesture of despair and a look 
of regretful admiration. 

“It is true. I, like this Miss Diana, confess that I 
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was a fool. I should have known better. A secret! Ha, 
ha! Conceal it if you can! The cunning Mr. Ricardo is 
after it straight as the cock crows!” 

Ricardo was in the habit of foolishly correcting his 
friend’s admirable English idioms, but preening him- 
self upon this admission of his perspicacity, he allowed 
the unfortunate form in which it was expressed to pass. 
Hanaud took him by the arm and led him out of every- 
one’s hearing to the very edge of the terrace. 

“Yes. I saw something in that room,” he said in an 
important voice. “I shall tell you what it is. A little 
picture. It hangs upon the wall above the bed. I saw it 
as I laid that poor young lady down. You must look at 
it when you get the chance. You will see just what I 
saw. Meanwhile, however ” and he laid a finger 
meaningly upon his lips. 

Mr. Ricardo was thrilled to his marrow at being made 
a participator in this mystery. 

“YT shall not say a word about it,” he said reassur- 
ingly, and Hanaud without a doubt was immensely re- 
lieved. He was turning away when now Mr. Ricardo 
_ caught him by the arm. 

“Before you continue your work,” he said with a 
new but tiny touch of patronage in his voice. He was 
always anxious to reward one of Hanaud’s rare confi- 
dences—“I must warn you. You betray yourself, I 
think, a little more than you used to. So far it is not 
very serious. But the defect will grow unless it is very 
carefully watched.” 

Hanaud was aghast. 

“T betray myself!” 

“Twice this morning.” 

“It is clear, then.” The detective threw up his arms 
in despair. ‘“‘Hanaud grows old. Twice! Twice in one 
morning you catch me bowing.” 
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“Bending,” said Mr. Ricardo. “But at the best it 
is a vulgar phrase.” 

“Twice!” 

SINE 

“Once when I see the little picture on the wall?” 

Vies.’. 

“And the other time?”’ 

“Earlier—in the drawing-room. Your regrets that 
you had so terrible a story to tell, your compassion— 
on the whole they were very well done.” 

“Thank you,” said Hanaud meekly. “Praise from Sir 
Herbert!” 

“Hubert,” said Mr. Ricardo. “Yes, they were well 
done up to a point. The point when you used one brutal 
word and used it brutally, to describe the severed hand.” 

All the mischief died out of Hanaud’s eyes. He looked 
at Ricardo in the oddest way: like some fencer when a 
despised antagonist slips through beneath his guard. 

“Go on!” he said, and Mr. Ricardo was only too 
pleased to go on. 

“The sympathy, the gentle remorse that your rough 
world of crime must break in upon the elegance of that 
drawing-room—and then suddenly the crude word 
spoken violently, like a blow—‘hacked.’ ‘Hacked off 
at the wrist.’ My friend, you looked for some reaction 
—yes—some definite reaction from someone in that 
room.” 

Hanaud did not admit the intention. On the other 
hand, he did not deny it. He remarked rather sulkily: 

“Tf I did, 1 didn’t get it. Come! It is high time that 
we went off to Villeblanche and identified this poor 
Madame Devenish. You have your car, no doubt? 
Yes? Then you and I will go in it and we will leave 
the police car to Monsieur Herbesthal the Commis- 
Saire.” 
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Yet once more during the passage of a morning, Mr. 
Ricardo was really to astonish the detective. 

“We will use my car by all means,” he said slowly. 
“But I do not think that we shall identify Evelyn 
Devenish.” 

Hanaud’s big frame stiffened. 

“Oho!” he murmured. ‘So that was it! Yes! It was 
you who insisted that Miss Joyce Whipple should be 
roused from her long sleep. Yes. From the moment when 
I finished my story, you were troubled by a great fear. 
Even I, Hanaud, who grow old, could appreciate that. 
For that reason I wished to drive alone with you to 
Villeblanche. Yes! It is your little friend, the American, 
you expect to find in that cold mortuary,” and he shook 
his shoulders, as though the chill of that place reached 
out and caught him here on the sunlit terrace. ‘Let 
us go! You shall tell me why you fear this as we go.” 


Chapter VII 
THE CAVE OF THE MUMMIES 


THE two men walked from that house of calamity 
down the hill to the farm buildings and the garage, 
Hanaud lost in his own thoughts and Mr. Ricardo a 
little surprised to see the peasants going about their 
daily labour, and the world astir. “It seems somehow 
against Nature,”’ he said, and Hanaud woke from his 
reflections to reply: “After all, we may both of us 
be wrong. There are many houses along the Gironde.” 
But it was clear that he put no atom of faith into his 
words, and as soon as the great car was running 
smoothly on the white road between the vineyards, he 
turned briskly to his companion. 

Mr. Ricardo began with some excuses. For he had at 
the back of his mind a suspicion that his taste for what 
was odd and bizarre was not altogether seemly in a 
man of his ripe years and honourable condition. But he 
had to come to the Cave of the Mummies in the end. 

“‘T had always meant to see it,”’ he cried in an honest 
burst, ‘‘and nine days ago I did.” 

He described how he walked to the high tower of 
St. Michel opposite to the doors of the church in a 
great Square. At the foot of the Tower he found a 
pay-box which was closed and by the side of it a wind- 
ing staircase descending into darkness. He peered down 
the staircase and from the darkness, but surprisingly 
near to him, a woman’s high voice cried out: 
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““Descend then, Monsieur! You shall pay afterwards. 
I am about to begin.” 

He obeyed, feeling for the steps with his feet and 
for the side walls with his hand. There were only a few 
treads to that old brick stairway, but it twisted and 
with his back to the daylight he could see nothing at all. 

“One more step, Monsieur. So!” 

He was taken by the elbow and guided for a few steps 
to his left. The woman with the thrift of her kind 
did not light her tallow dip to illumine her gruesome 
exhibition until she had gathered her little flock of 
sightseers at the point of departure. Mr. Ricardo was 
vaguely aware that he stood on the edge of a group. He 
had a sensation, too, of immense space. But when the 
match was struck, and the red smoky flame of the cheap 
candle held aloft, he saw that the cavern was a tiny 
rough excavation. It was too dark still for him to dis- 
tinguish anything of the rest of the party except that 
they were of both the sexes. But the light shone upon 
the face of the guide and he was as disappointed by her 
appearance as he had been by the cavern’s tininess. 
He had expected an old witch-like crone. He beheld a 
practical apple-faced, middle-aged woman of the most 
respectable mien with a black shawl about her shoulders. 

She passed within an iron rail which guarded the line 
of her grim exhibits, and delivered her preliminary lec- 
ture. There were mummies, of course, in Egypt, but 
none of them, from Tutankhamen downwards, were a 
patch upon hers. Egypt’s mummies were the work of 
men, stuffed and cured like animals for the table. Hers 
were the only real natural mummies in the world and a 
glory to the great city of Bordeaux. 

“‘Gentlemen, Ladies, they were found, just as you will 
see them, in an ancient graveyard of the city close to 
this spot. A chemical ingredient of the soil, which 
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is nowhere else known to exist, has preserved them. 
Attention, Gentlemen! Ladies!” 

Mr. Ricardo’s eyes were popping out of his head in his 
effort to see over the shoulders of the happy people 
who had got the front places. The curator of this queer 
museum passed slowly along the line of the dead people 
propped up on an eternal parade. They stood with loin 
cloths about their waists, their skin greenish in colour 
and of the texture of parchment. The blackened tatters 
of their grave-clothes still clung to them; wisps of mat- 
ted hair dangled from their skulls, and here and there a 
huge glaucous eye still stared at them from its socket. 
The guide raised and lowered her candle, pointing out 
this or that noticeable detail; and the red light wavering 
unsteadily over the dead fries gave to them an eerie 
semblance of life and movement. 

“Here is a woman with a child at her shoulder,” said 
the guide in her shrill, matter-of-fact voice. “‘They 
were buried together at a time of epidemic. Here is a 
man who was killed by a sword thrust—’’the candlelight 
disclosed a great gaping wound in his chest. “The lungs 
are still there,’ she continued. “‘ Listen!” 

She thrust her hand through the wound and under the 
tapping of her fingers the lungs rattled and rustled 
like dead leaves. Mr. Ricardo shivered deliciously; 
he felt tremors up and down his spine and in the soles 
of his feet. 

“What now?” he asked himself, wondering whether 
he could really endure more, when the guide stopped 
impressively beside the last figure in the row. She 
had, good showman that she was, kept her extra special 
supermummy for the last of the spectacle. And even 
before she had uttered one word of explanation a curious 
uneasiness and discomfort stirred amongst that little 
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company; so vivid across all those centuries of inter- 
ment remained this dreadful epitome of pain. 

Mr. Ricardo saw the figure of a youth. His mouth was 
wide open as though he gasped for breath; his head was 
bent forward as though he sought by a thrust of the 
shoulders to rise; and one knee was drawn tensely up 
towards the chest as though it drove against a coffin lid. 

“The doctors are agreed,” said the woman with a sort 
of pride. “It is supposed that the boy was a cataleptic 
or the victim of a ferocious cruelty. God be praised, we 
live in gentler days! He was buried alive, and waked. 
He screamed, you see, and gasped for air. The leg drawn 
up to lift all those feet of earth was so strained in agony 
that it could never be straightened again. It is fixed so. 
The poor one!” 

She moralised for a moment or two upon the advan- 
tage of living in the gentler age of to-day, whilst up and 

-down the red light of her candle flickered over that 
tormented figure; until a man’s rough voice cried out 
sharply: 

“Enough, mother. That’s enough!” 

It was for some such tribute to the success of her 
show, it appeared, that the woman waited. She snuffed 
out her candle between her forefinger and her thumb, 
without a word, and for a little while, so still was 

~ everyone and so silent in the pitch-black cavern, that 
a new visitor coming down those winding steps must 
have believed it empty. Then the silence was broken, 
very faintly, at Mr. Ricardo’s elbow, by a sigh; and his 
blood turned cold as he heard it. There was neither 
pity in it, nor horror, but a passionate longing that 
such a penalty could still be exacted. 

“Oh! Oh!” 


It was a low cry of desire, savage and primitive, the 
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desire to hurt as no one had yet been hurt, to punish 
as no one had yet been punished, a whisper of regret 
that no such punishment was possible. 

Mr. Ricardo tried to figure out in his mind who it 
was that stood beside him. He had an impression that 
it was a woman, but he could not be sure; and whilst he 
still speculated, the guide’s voice was raised again. 

“Gentlemen, Ladies, that is all. If you turn you will 
see a gleam of light from the steps. You, sir, who came 
last, the charge is fifty centimes. I will give you a ticket 
at the pay-box.” 

The group of people stumbled with relief up the steps. 
Mr. Ricardo was detained at the top of them whilst he 
paid his half franc and received his ticket. But his eyes 
were on the little group of people as they dispersed, and 
amongst them he saw a girl separate herself from the 
others and walk away alone. She was dressed with a 
quiet distinction which surprised him in a visitor to this 
macabre exhibition. There was something incongruous 
... he wondered whether it could be she who had sighed. 
He would have very much liked to cross-question her 
upon the subject. He was none the less, however, a trifle 
disconcerted when nine days later he was introduced to 
her in the drawing-room of the Chateau Suvlac. 

Evelyn Devenish? The contrast between that murky 
cavern with its grim associations and this bright room 
overlooking the Gironde no doubt affected Mr. Ricar- 
do’s judgment. That the woman who sighed in the 
cavern could be this smartly robed girl who made so 
pretty a picture in the drawing-room was out of the 
question. He dismissed his suspicion from his mind— 
until a particular moment came immediately after 
dinner, when she challenged him to deny that they had 
stood in the same group, in the Cave of the Mummies. 
Her eyes had been withdrawn from him at once. Their 
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glance kad wandered to where Joyce Whipple lay bac 
in her low chair. They had flashed with an implacable 
fury then, and they had moved up from the slim foot in 
its slipper of silver brocade to the knee, with a veritable 
hunger of hate. Oh, without a doubt Evelyn Devenish 
had been thinking at that moment of the distorted 
figure of that youth in the Cave of the Mummies! She 
had been putting Joyce Whipple in his place, had been 
watching her knee pressed in a despairing agony against 
the coffin-lid. Yes, it was Evelyn Devenish who had 
sighed. Therefore since both the girls had disappeared 
from the Chateau Suvlac, and one had been murdered, 
that one assuredly was Joyce Whipple. 

This was the story which Mr. Ricardo told as he 
drove through the sunlit country to Villeblanche. 
Hanaud gave to it all his attention, but at the end he 
shook his head. 

“No woman, my friend, hacked off that right hand, 
though all the hatred in the world consumed her.” 

“But no doubt she had accomplices to help her,” Mr. 
Ricardo answered with a patient and condescending 
kindness. ‘‘ You had not thought of that!” 

Hanaud smote his forehead with a slight exaggeration 
of despair. 

“It is terribly true!” he cried. ‘‘Hanaud is growing 
old. How ever should I solve this mystery alone! Fortu- 
nately you are here, the Chief of the Staff who tells the 
General what to do, the power behind the sofa. I lean on 
you. So tell me this. You have just the time!” 

The car was approaching the long street of Ville- 
blanche bordered by small white and dusty houses. 

“When Madame Devenish turned this ugly look upon 
the delicate Joyce Whipple, who was beside Joyce 
Whipple, to whom was she talking?” 

Mr. Ricardo rebuilt in his mind the drawing-room, its 
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furniture and its occupants. He set them all in their 
places, and exclaimed: 

“I know. He was at the side of Joyce Whipple, a 
little behind her perhaps. Yes, certainly, a little behind 
her. For he was leaning forward over the back of her 
chair—Robin Webster.” 

“Aha!” said Hanaud. “The good-looking young man 
with the white hair and the little shade of pedantry in 
his speech. The Apollo and the school-marm all in one, 
eh? So it was he. The same man who cried out suddenly, 
‘Joyce!* Joyce!’ when it was discovered that she had 
disappeared. That is curious—yes! Well, we shall know 
in a minute whether you are right.” 

For the car had stopped at the Prefecture. And in a 
minute Mr. Ricardo knew that he was entirely wrong. 
For stretched out upon the mortuary slab, wrapped 
decently about in a clean linen sheet, her eyes closed, a 
look of peace upon her face, lay Evelyn Devenish. 

Mr. Ricardo’s surprise was intense, but his relief even 
greater. Joyce Whipple had wound herself about his 
heart a little more closely than he had known. He 
put aside from him, for the moment at all events, all 
that was enigmatic about her, and the possibility sug- 
gested by Hanaud of Aix, that she might have invented 
her queer story about Diana Tasborough’s letters for 
some unknown purpose of her own. He was content that 
she was not lying there on the stone slab. 

“Tt is Madame Devenish, then,” said Hanaud, read- 
ing his friend’s face. 

ei eg.” 

Hanaud turned to the Commissaire Herbesthal who 
had joined them. 

“Tt is as you thought. Let us see what we have to see. 
For we keep Mr. Ricardo from his luncheon.” 

Led by the attendant of the mortuary they passed by 
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a bare whitewashed passage to a room at the back. The 
room was filled with cupboards, and the basket still wet 
from the river stood upon the floor. 

““I want to see the piece of linen in which this poor 
woman was wrapped,” said Hanaud. 

The attendant unlocked one of his cupboards, and 
took it out and handed it to Hanaud. Mr. Ricardo could 
see that one of its edges was torn from top to bottom, 
and that it was stained with blood. Hanaud carried it 
towards the window and turned it over and shook it out 
and gathered it together again in a bundle. When he 
turned back to the room again, his face was quite 
changed. It was grave and discontented. Clearly he had 
no liking for the task to which he was now committed. 

“This I think will prove to be very important,” he 

said as he laid it carefully down upon a chair. 
_ He went over to the basket and opened it. Mr. Ri- 
cardo from the place where he stood could not see the 
inside of it. He stole over on the tips of his toes to 
Hanaud’s side. It was lined with some sort of strong 
white canvas, which was here and there smeared with 
blood. Hanaud bent down into it swiftly, feeling the 
soaked lining at the corners. 

“Tt has been torn here,” he said, thrusting his fingers 
into the rent, and then his face sharpened. He stood up, 
and turning the basket upon its side bent over the 
wicker-work at one corner and close to the bottom. 

“See!” he said to Herbesthal. He pointed to a tiny 
wedge of yellow metal which projected between the 
withies of the wicker. He set the basket once more upon 
its bottom, and plunging in his hands worked for a mo- 
ment or two with considerable exertion. When he stood 
up again he held in his hand a narrow gold bracelet. It 
was open. The tiny wedge was made to slide into a 
hollow, where a spring caught and fastened it, and at 
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the catch there was a large fire opal. Mr. Ricardo gasped 
incredulously as he looked at it. 

“‘May I see it?” he asked, and Hanaud holding the 
two ends very gingerly in the tips of his fingers stretched 
it out to him. 

“You know it?” he asked. 

“‘T have seen it before,’’ Mr. Ricardo replied, his face 
puckered in bewilderment. 

“Where?” 

“In London.” 

Some part of Mr. Ricardo’s perplexity now showed in 
Hanaud’s face. 

“But I understood you had never seen Evelyn Deven- 
ish before yesterday.” 

“Nor had I,” said Mr. Ricardo. ‘‘When I saw that 
bracelet, it was upon Joyce Whipple’s wrist. It is 
hers.”’ 

“Hers!” 

Hanaud stared at Ricardo and from Ricardo to the 
bracelet. 

“That is extraordinary,” he said slowly. He turned 
the golden circlet over and looked at the inside of it. 
But there was no inscription there at all. Then he asked 
for a sheet of paper and wrapped the bracelet in it care- 
fully and laid it on the folded linen. 

“There may be some finger-marks upon it which 
may help us,” he said, and he stood back and stared at 
it again, as though, even hidden in its paper wrapper, 
it could be forced to explain its presence in the basket. 
He flung himself again upon the basket, dived into it, 
and searched its every crevice. But it held no other 
secrets. Hanaud stood erect again. 

“You, Monsieur le Commissaire, will be good enough 
to take charge of the linen and the bracelet, and have 
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them properly examined. Meanwhile you and I,” he 
turned towards Ricardo, “will return to the Chateau 
Suvlac. I shall ask you to stop at the office of Monsieur 
Tidon, the Examining Magistrate, but it will be only 
for a few minutes. For I have nothing to say to him ex- 
cept that we are at the beginning of a very dark and 
terrible affair.” 

He walked out of the mortuary with a slow step from 
which all the lightness had gone. For the third time Mr. 
Ricardo was aware of a shrinking, a reluctance in his 
companion. 

“Tt is true,” said Hanaud as they climbed into the 
car. He was answering Mr. Ricardo’s unuttered ques- 
tion. “I have a glimpse of things I do not like to see. 
And I shall have to look them full in the face before I 
reach the end. I should say to Monsieur Tidon if I could: 
“Sur, this is not my affair.’ But it is my affair. I came to 
Bordeaux about some disappearances—on the face of it, 
a sordid, vulgar, uninteresting business, which a little 
attention would solve. But your Miss Whipple dis- 
appears, too. Does that disappearance stand by itself? 
Or does it lift the others to the level of a great and in- 
famous conspiracy? I don’t know!” He brought his 
clenched fist down upon the cushions at his side. 

“But I must know. It is my business,” he cried vigor- 
ously, and from that moment to the end of the long and 
difficult enquiry, Mr. Ricardo saw no more of any hesi- 
tation upon Hanaud’s part. 

“There is one question I would like to ask,” he said 
timidly. 

“Ask it, my friend, for I have many to ask you,” Ha- 
naud replied. 

“Was the severed hand discovered in the basket?” 

Hanaud shook his head. 


’ 
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“No! It is a pity. Yes—a great pity. For in that case 
we might have discovered why it was cut off, and I think 
that of all the questions we have to answer, there is not 
one which is more important than that.” 

The car stopped at the Prefecture. 


Chapter VIII 


THE MAGISTRATE IN CHARGE OF 
THE CASE 


DEsTINY, careless as ever of the creature comforts, 
had written down that Mr. Ricardo, who was rather 
particular about them, should have no luncheon worth 
talking about at all on that unusual day. As Hanaud 
entered the vestibule of the Prefecture, he was passed 
by a man who suddenly stopped and turned about. 

“Ts it Monsieur Hanaud?” he asked. 

“Yes,” Hanaud replied, turning about, too. 

“What a stroke of luck. I am Arthur Tidon the 
Examining Magistrate, and I was off this moment to the 
Chateau Suvlac in search of you.” 

For a few minutes the two men talked earnestly in 
the shadow of the archway, whilst Mr. Ricardo sat in 
the car and imagined that he was beginning to feel very 
faint for lack of food. Then they came out into the sun- 
light and approached him. 

“My friend, Mr. Ricardo—Monsieur Tidon, the 
Juge d’Instruction,” said Hanaud, and he stood aside. 

Arthur Tidon was a tall slim man of thirty-five years 
or thereabouts, with a thin pointed smiling face. He was 
clean-shaven except for a short strip of whisker upon 
each cheek, and his clothes were of an urban elegance 
scarcely to be expected in the provinces. 

“The name of Mr. Ricardo is of course known to me 
in connection with the famous Hanaud and an affair at 
Aix a few years ago,” Tidon began affably. “I count my- 
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self happy that Providence has brought you together 
again at a moment so impressive. I invite you to give 
me at once a little of your attention in my office.” 

Mr. Ricardo was torn between his importance and 
the pangs of hunger. On the one hand, he had an in- 
triguing story to relate which Justice, the enigma of 
Joyce Whipple, the distress of Diana Tasborough, all 
demanded should be related at once. On the other, 
would it not be more brilliantly told, after a good 
luncheon, with a big long fat cigar to underline its 
drama—a minute’s silence now whilst the lips expelled a 
neat ring of smoke and the eyes thoughtfully watched 
it mount and dissipate, a vigorous quick puff afterwards 
to illustrate the pounding of his heart, an inch of white 
ash flicked off by his little finger to close a sentence? 
It was hard to abandon these accessions of good story- 
telling, harder than to forget his stomach’s emptiness, 
but the Magistrate had opened the door of the limou- 
sine; and Mr. Ricardo had committed his foot to the 
step. 

He led the way into a large oblong comfortably fur- 
nished room at the side of the front door. Two tall win- 
dows looked on to the street; a knee-hole table stood 
between them; against the wall was a smaller table 
where the Magistrate’s clerk sat writing. 

“T shall ring for you, Saussac, when I have finished 
with these gentlemen,” said Tidon pleasantly, and the 
clerk rose at once with a little grimace of disappointment. 
He left the room with his eyes so intent upon Hanaud 
that he knocked his nose against the panels of the door, 

“My poor Saussac,” cried Monsieur Tidon, laugh- 
ing. “He is heartbroken. So little happens here—the 
theft of a curé’s vestments at the most. Then comes this 
startling case. Saussac from the window sees the 
great Monsieur Hanaud and his famous friend Mr. 
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Ricardo drive up to the door and he is sent out of the 
room. Yes, poor fellow.” 

He laid his hat and his malacca cane upon a side table, 
placed a chair in front of his table for Ricardo and 
another for Hanaud, and then stood behind it facing 
them. 

“You see?” he rattled on, laughing once more, but 
this time with apology in his voice. “‘We have here 
all the discredited methods—the light behind me and 
shining upon your faces. Everyone who is examined 
recognises the old trick at once and composes his ex- 
pressions to defeat it. But I keep to the arrangement 
because it gives me the light over my left shoulder, and 
there is no shadow upon the paper when I write.” 

Mr. Ricardo wondered whether the Examining 
Magistrate rattled on in this superfluous way to put 
them at their ease or in sheer nervousness because he 
_had to cope with a problem of such unwonted gravity. 
He sat down immediately afterwards in the armchair 
behind the table, looked from one to the other of his 
guests and then leaned briskly forward, his hands in 
bright yellow gloves of chamois leather clasped lightly 
in front of him. 

“T disarm myself,” he said with a smile, “by a con- 
fession. I am of Paris, you understand, where I have 
important friends, and in time, no doubt, I shall be able 
to help those who now help me—”’ this with a frank 
glance towards Hanaud. “I want that time to come 
soon. In adopting the profession of a judge, I knew of 
course very well that I must pass my probation in the 
provinces. But this little dusty corner is not my world 
at all, and here is my chance to escape from it—with 
your help. This affair will ring through France—the 
fame of the Chateau Suvlac, the social position of the 
victim, the mysterious and sinister nature of the crime— 
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all make that certain as daylight. Well, then! I must 
have a criminal, and such evidence that conviction is 
certain.” He pressed his hands tightly together, and 
then with a quick short gasp of breath hurried on: “Yes, 
a good conviction! Help me to that, and I pass on to 
Bordeaux, which is after all a city where one eats well. 
And from Bordeaux to Paris—a mere step! I see myself 
there already,” he added gaily, laughing himself at 
the intensity of his desire. ‘“For Paris is—” and he 
turned searchingly for a phrase towards Mr. Ricardo— 
“‘you have an idiom in your language——”’ 

“‘Certainly he has,” cried Hanaud, leaping into the 
conversation long before Mr. Ricardo was ready to 
supply the phrase. Idioms indeed! Who but Hanaud 
should supply them? 

“Paris!”’ he exclaimed with a courteous wave of his 
hand. “It is your spirituous home.” 

“Exactly,” replied the Magistrate, and the two men 
bowed at each other with great satisfaction. “‘Assuredly 
the English have phrases,’ said Monsieur Tidon, and 
he bowed again politely to Mr. Ricardo. 

“*So the ground is clear. We work, the three of us, for 
a good conviction at the Assizes. That is well. Now, you, 
Mr. Ricardo, have seen the body of our young victim?” 

“Yes, Monsieur.” 

“And you identify it?” 

“Yes. It is that of a Mrs. Evelyn Devenish, a visitor 
at the Chateau Suvlac.” 

“Good! That is something. Now what do you know of 
her?” 

“Nothing,” replied Mr. Ricardo. ‘‘I met her for the 
first time last night. I never heard her name before. 
I remarked, however, that though she was introduced to 
me as ‘Mrs.,’ she wore no wedding ring.” 

Tidon the Magistrate looked at his witness cunningly. 
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“Our first little trace of a clue. So—you assume that 
this Evelyn Devenish was a woman of an irregular 
life.”’ 

Mr. Ricardo started back in horror. And then re- 
flection came. After all, could he honestly say that he 
had not been assuming that? He was a little troubled 
when he realised what irresponsible conjectures he was 
being invited to attest. 

“T have not the slightest authority to assume any- 
thing of the kind,” he replied cautiously. ““A woman 
may leave a ring upon a wash- stand.” 

““A wedding ring?” 

“She may have discarded it long ago and divorced her 
husband.” 

\ “And yet kept his name?” 

“Devenish may be her maiden name. I don’t know. 
But no doubt Miss Tasborough does.” 

Mr. Ricardo was growing restive under these ques- 
tions and the shortness of his speech showed it. 

“T had a wish to spare that young lady as much 
annoyance as I could,” the Magistrate observed, and 
Mr. Ricardo coloured at the rebuke. ‘‘You are a friend 
of hers, of course. You shall tell me everything.” 

Mr. Ricardo walked warily in his answer to this de- 
mand. Everything meant a number of little details 
which were, to use his favourite word, odd. The anxie- 
ties, for instance, which Diana’s letters had awakened 
in Joyce Whipple. An unconscious telepathy there 
might no doubt have been between the mind of the 
writer and the reader, the words of the letters acting 
as a sort of telegraph line. But it would not be fair to 
‘presume on such elusive grounds that Diana when she 
wrote was disturbed by some pressing menace of which 
she was careful not to let one hint escape. No, he would 
omit the letters altogether from his reply. Next, Diana 
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had certainly spent the summer at Biarritz instead of in 
London. Well, that was not worth mentioning. Thirdly, 
she had sent her lover to the right about. But any girl 
may do that. The hero of a week ago is the crashing 
bore of to-day. It can’t be helped. It may be gossip for a 
newspaper but no evidence of crime. Fourthly, Diana 
had a picture hanging on the wall above her bed which 
Mr. Ricardo was most anxious to see. But he hadn’t seen 
it; and in any case it was Hanaud’s business, not his. 
Fifthly and above all, he, Mr. Ricardo, was Diana’s 
guest and not ten thousand Arthur Tidons in a hurry 
to get to Paris should lure him to disparage her. He 
spoke accordingly in warm terms of her social position, 
of her many friends, of her love of sport. 

‘And last night you noticed no change in this young 
lady?” the Magistrate asked quickly. 

Mr. Ricardo was a trifle confused. 

“Last night?” he repeated slowly, and he shook his 
head and plunged into a description of her growing 
horror and amazement this morning as the disappear- 
ance of her friends was revealed. “‘It struck her down in 
the end. Monsieur Hanaud had to carry her to her 
room.” 

“Yes, sir,” Hanaud said at once in corroboration. 
“No one could have been more shocked. I broke the bad 
news too abruptly. Mademoiselle Diana fainted.” 

Monsieur Tidon had been making a note now and 
again whilst Mr. Ricardo was speaking. Now he tapped 
the butt of his pencil upon the table with a dissatisfied 
air. He was assuredly a long way off this good conviction 
which was to make his fortune. 

“And this other young lady, Miss Whipple—” he 
pronounced it Vipple ““—did you know her, too, before 
yesterday?” 

Ves?’ 
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Mr. Ricardo felt at a greater ease. There was after 
all nothing more important than that the mystery of 
her disappearance should be cleared up at once. What- 
ever account he could give of her was at the Magistrate’s 
disposal. He gave her history so far as he knew it and 
added, “But I did not expect to see her at the Chateau 
Suvlac. No! Two months ago in London she told me 
that it was unlikely she could come, that she must re- 
turn to America, and she used a strange phrase. ‘Cin- 
derellas must be off the premises before midnight.’ 
That is a curious remark for a young lady with a pipe- 
well in California. I didn’t understand it.” 

“Nor do I,” said Tidon. “‘She has relations?” 

“*A sister who is married.” 

“In America?” 

fo ee”? 

“A fiancé, too, perhaps?” 

“T think not.” 

The Magistrate was growing more and more dis- 
couraged. 

“We shall make our enquiries of course in England,” 
he said gloomily, “but they pass through many chan- 
nels. It will take time before we get our answers, and 
when we do—” he stood up, flinging out his gloved 
hands— “‘shall we be better off? Was there ever, Mon- 
sieur Hanaud, a case more difficult?” 

Hanaud did not reassure him. Indeed, he added yet 
another to the complexities of the affair. 

“It is made more difficult still by the matter of the 
bracelet.” 

“Bracelet?” cried the Magistrate sharply. “What 
bracelet?” 

“The bracelet of Joyce Whipple which I found in the 
basket, half an hour ago.”’ Hanaud related how he had 
discovered it, and how Mr. Ricardo had identified it, 
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and ended with a couple of questions which no one in 
the room could answer. 

“Did it slip from that severed wrist unnoticed? Was 
it put deliberately into the basket so that it might be 
found after a search, and suspicion directed upon Joyce 
Whipple? Who shall say?” 

The Magistrate shrugged his shoulders despondently. 

““Now—no one.” He looked towards Hanaud, how- 
ever, and his face cleared and a hopeful smile made it 
pleasant. “But let us not forget that we have Monsieur 
Hanaud with us. In a few days he shall say.” 

Once more the two men set to work bowing at each 
other with ceremonious affabilities, which at a moment 
when all was bewilderment and muddle Mr. Ricardo 
thought supremely ridiculous. When the performance 
was at an end the Magistrate began to move away round 
the end of the table. 

“Since for the moment, then, this is all you have to 
tell me,” he started thus to dismiss his guests, when 
Mr. Ricardo caught him up. 

“But, sir, this is not all,” he cried timidly, clinging 
to his chair although both Hanaud and Tidon were on 
their feet. 

At once the Magistrate stopped. 

“This is not all?” 

“No. I have not told you that I woke up at two 
o'clock this morning.” 

Immediately so sharp a change occurred in that room 
that its very atmosphere was different, its occupants 
men of another stamp. A second ago bafHled and de- 
spondent, they were now watchful and alert. The air 
was electrical. They were held stone-quiet by suspense, 
Mr. Ricardo no less than his companions, for the magic 
of the story-teller was upon him and to these fine-trained 
minds his narrative might be the wanted open sesame. 
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He used none but simple words and spoke them in an 
even sober voice; and inspired by the breathless at- 
tention of his audience, he enjoyed for one brief memora- 
ble space the artist’s sense of triumph. He told them of 
his sleeplessness, his glance at his watch, the raising of 
his blinds. They saw with him Robin Webster’s first- 
floor light flicker and go out, and the windows ablaze in 
the white house upon the hill. They went out with him 
on to the dark terrace and rapped upon the glass door of 
the turret-room. They saw the light behind the curtains 
there vanish in a trice; and returning to his bedroom 
with him watched one by one the windows on the hill 
recede into the night. Even after he had finished, Mr. 
Ricardo’s two auditors stood for a while, neither mov- 
ing nor speaking, like men dumbfounded. 

It was Hanaud who broke the silence. 

“And that turret-room you speak of—oh, I under- 
- stand very well your delicacy, but alas! there is no room 
now for delicacy or reticence—it is the room into which 
I carried Miss Diana Tasborough this morning.” 

Mr. Ricardo could not but admit it. 

“Yes. It is her room,” he said, and the Magistrate, 
as though exasperated by the difficulty of his problem, 
struck the palm of his right hand down upon the table 
and turned abruptly away to the window at his back. 
He stood there facing the street. He lifted up his hand to 
the bolt and played with it, swaying his body back- 
wards and forwards, a man at the end of his wits. 

“T can tell you one thing, Monsieur Hanaud, which 
may help you,” he said in a faint low voice. “The house 
upon the hill is the house of Monsieur de Mirandol, 
whom you, Mr. Ricardo, met last night. He is a great 
student, a member of many learned societies, and it is no 
rare thing for his windows to-burn until the dawn. 
Meanwhile,” and he swung around again to face the 
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room, “‘our first duty is clear, isn’t it? It is to find this 
girl Joyce Whipple—if we can. I entrust that task to 
you, Monsieur Hanaud, with every confidence. Find her 
for me, whether she be alive or dead.” 

“Alive!” 

The word broke from Hanaud in a bellow loud and 
violent, so that the room rang with it. He stood erect, 
his eyes blazing, his big body from head to foot one 
challenge, one denial. Even Mr. Ricardo who had seen 
him in so many moods was startled by his passion. His 
cry was a flame. He would not have it that Joyce 
Whipple was dead. He was ready like Herakles in the 
play to wrestle for her with Death himself. Even Tidon 
was moved by the aspect of him. 

“Good,” he cried with a smile. ‘That is the spirit 

we want. Alive then! I count on you. Yes, indeed, alive. 
For after all, what do we know? Justice may have need 
of this young lady.” 
- A note of steel had crept into Tidon’s voice. He stood 
up as erect as Hanaud and quietly confronting him. 
Were the two men ranged in opposite camps, Mr. Ricardo 
wondered. Certainly there was a suggestion of menace 
in the Magistrate’s attitude, a suggestion of champion- 
ship in the detective. The magistrate wanted his ‘‘good 
conviction”—that was not to be forgotten. On the 
other hand, Hanaud’s outburst might have been no more 
than the expression of his passion for a complete trim, 
rounded finish to a case, with every malefactor held to 
atonement. He bent his head now in an unquestioning 
deference. 

“T shall do my best.” 

Tidon rang the bell and a gendarme conducted his 
visitors to the door of the Prefecture. Hanaud glanced 
up to the windows of the Magistrate’s office, which were 
' just above his head. 
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“That is a very clever man,” he said with a respect 
which quite surprised his friend. ““Yes, mark me well! 
A very clever man! Remember that I have said it.” 

Again, was it deference or was it opposition which 
dictated those words? Mr. Ricardo could not decide, 
was not in truth given the time to decide. For Hanaud 
proceeded to commit one of those offences about which 
the particular finical gentleman was most touchy. He 
gave an order to Mr. Ricardo’s chauffeur, without the 
merest by-your-leave. 

“To the Chateau Suvlac,”’ he cried as he stepped into 
the car. 

“Tt is, after all, my Rolls-Royce,” Mr. Ricardo pro- 
tested indignantly. 

“It might be a Ford,” Hanaud answered graciously. 
“You should still carry me back to the Chateau Suvlac.” 

Mr. Ricardo jumped upon his seat. 

“You don’t follow me, I am afraid,” he said coldly. 

“Ah, but I do!”? Hanaud chuckled. He pushed a big 
fat finger into Ricardo’s ribs. “‘Yes, yes, I follow you. It 
is that excellent judge who does not. Ah! Ah! Ah!” and 
he shook his finger now at Ricardo, as though he play- 
fully rebuked a naughty child. ““We keep our little 
secrets—yes, yes. We pick and choose what we will 
tell—yes, yes. But I, Hanaud, I say, No, No! We were 
asked a question ee at once we are the stattled chamois 
on the hill.” 

“Nonsense,” Mr. Ricardo interrupted rather guiltily. 
“I present no resemblance to a chamois. I never did.” 

“The question was,” Hanaud continued, ““Did you 
notice last night any change in the charming Miss Tas- 
borough?’ and you would not answer it. Therefore you did 
notice a change, my friend—and you shall tell that inquis- 
itive old elephant of a Hanaud what that change was.” 

“T have no objection to telling you,” said Mr. Ri- 
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cardo, “though the change I noticed has nothing what- 
ever to do with the case.” 

“Let me be the judge. One never knows.” 

“Very well, then. In London Diana Tasborough was 
the mistress always; Mrs. Tasborough the shadow, the 
chaperon without authority. At Suvlac the positions 
were reversed. Mrs. Tasborough was the chatelaine 
more than a little petulant, more than a little exacting, 
Diana the submissive, docile ward. I] was astonished.” 

66 Oho | 3) 

Hanaud sat up in the car. 

“But that is a big change, my friend, a very—big— 
change. Let us understand it. Something had given the 
older woman the mastery over her niece. She had learnt 
something which gave her the control, eh? Some nice 
quiet piece of family blackmail, eh?” 

“No,” Mr. Ricardo replied. He was quite sure that 
that explanation wouldn’t do. He took a moment or two 
to put into clear words the impression which he had. 
“T think that Diana was occupied by some overmaster- 
ing idea. You see there never was any rivalry between 
Diana and Mrs. Tasborough—never any struggle for 
control. Diana exercised it without question, and with- 
out question, too, Mrs. Tasborough acquiesced. It 
seemed to me that Diana had dropped that control as 
not worth bothering about, as too troublesome, as 
somehow interfering with whatever preoccupation 
possesses her. And that Mrs. Tasborough picked that 
control up and is making the most of it. Diana was 
always a little aloof; and last night it didn’t seem to me 
that she even noticed that she was no longer the Queen, 
but the Lady-in-waiting.” 

“Ah!” 

Hanaud’s exclamation was one of comprehension 
rather than of surprise. “To me that is very interesting,” 
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he added softly, and leaning back again in the car he 
sat mum until they drew up at the pink archway of 
the Chateau Suvlac. Then he woke to life again. As he 
sprang out he said: 

“I shall be grateful if you will go into the house be- 
fore me and say that we have returned. It may be that 
Miss Tasborough will be the first person you will meet. 
Already I have caused that young lady great distress. 
It might be a shock to her if when she does not expect 
it I come face to face with her again.” 

There were moments when Hanaud displayed a quite 
surprising delicacy. “After all, he has not known me for 
nothing all these years,” Mr. Ricardo said to himself 
with pride. He consented to Hanaud’s plan with alacrity 
and went forward alone towards the door. But halfway 
up the drive, he turned about and noticed that Hanaud 
was engaged in an earnest conversation with his chauf- 
feur. His thoughts took on a different and censorious 
complexion. 

“My car and my chauffeur!” he reflected now. “He 
behaves as if he owned them! I trust that I am not 
feudal, but eventhe liberties of a city have their bounds.” 

He was a little consoled by his quip, but at the front 
door he turned again. The conversation at the archway 
was still proceeding. It dawned upon Mr. Ricardo that 
he had been sent forward by Hanaud not from any 
delicacy of sentiment but to make an opportunity for a 
quite private conversation with his chauffeur. He waited 
in the porch accordingly until Hanaud joined him, 
hauteur and indignation in every line of his face. But 
Hanaud waved his hand airily. 

“T know, I know, my friend. It was a subterfuge. Yes, 
my manners are all that is deplorable. But you must 
take me as I am. As you say very well in your idioms, 
you cannot make a silk purse out of a Bath chap.” 


Chapter 1X 


TELLS SOMETHING OF 
EVELYN DEVENISH 


For half an hour Hanaud was busy with the Com- 
missaire Herbesthal and his own assistant Moreau in a 
room which had been put aside for them. Mr. Ricardo, 
left to his own devices and being in a maze of doubts, 
speculations, prejudices, and ignorance, snatched some 
luncheon and set himself down in the library in front of 
the window. Halfway between the terrace and the 
hedge at the bottom of the garden a gendarme stood 
sentinel at the edge of a round flower-bed. There were 
three little brown mounds on the surface of the bed as 
though a mole had been at work; and the thought of 
that industrious animal became to Julius Ricardo a 
reproach and an inspiration. He took a sheet of paper 
from the stand to make a table for his own guidance. 
He drew a dividing line down the middle of the sheet, 
set the facts so far as he knew them upon the left-hand 
side, and his questions and suspicions upon the right. 
After half an hour of laborious breathing and deep 
cogitation, he had produced the following compendium, 
upon the top of which he wrote the rather pretentious 
legend: “The Affair at the Chateau Suvlac”—so—: 


THE AFFAIR AT THE CHATEAU SUVLAC 


(1) Acrime has been committed. 
For young ladies do not stab 
themselves to the heart, cut off 
their hands, put themselves into 
baskets, and throw basket, them- 
selvesand all into a river unaided. 
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This is true. 
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(2) The victim is a young woman 
Evelyn Devenish, who is or has 
been married, but wears no 
wedding ring. 


(3) So far, no motive for the | 


crime has been discovered or 
suggested. 


(4) So far, the severed hand has 
not been found. 


(5) Another guest at the Cha- 


teau Suvlac disappeared upon 


the same night, an American - 


girl Joyce Whipple, and a gold 
bracelet which she was wearing 
was found in E, D.’s basket. 


(6) My observation assured me 
that E. D. had a great ill-will 
towards J. W. and would gladly 
have seen her dead. 


(7) When E. D. betrayed by a 
glance of hatred her feelings 
towards J. W., Robin Webster 
was seated close to J. W. ina 
rather caressing attitude. 


(8) When the fact of J. W.’s 
disappearance became known, 
Robin Webster uttered a cry of 
grief and dismay. 


(9) Since E. D.’s bed was un- 
disturbed and there was no noise 
in the house, it looks as if she 
had left the house and was 
murdered outside. 


(10) It appears that Joyce Whip- 
ple did not sleep in her room 
either, and it becomes necessary 
to consider her position in this 
case. 


Important to discover at the 
earliest moment Evelyn D.’s 
antecedents. 


Question (1) Why was the hand 
severed after death? Or at all? 


A very unusual circumstance. 


Question (2) Was J. W. present 
when D. was basketed, and 
did the bracelet become unfas- 
tened and fall unnoticed in the 
horror of the moment? 


On the face of it, therefore, it 
would have been more probable 
that J. W. should be murdered 
by E. D. than E. D. by J. W. 


(7) and (8) might have provided 
a motive for the murder of 
J. W. by E. D., if the two girls 
were rivals for the young man. 
But no motive for the murder of 
E. D. by J. W., since J. W. was 
the successful rival. 


But when? The lights which I 
saw in the white house on the 
hill at two o’clock in the morn- 
ing have been explained by the 
Juge d’ Instruction. 
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(11) Her first statement to me 
in London about the letters 
which she had received from 
Diana; which according to Ha- 
naud may be explained either: 
(a) She wished to prepare me 
for what was to happen at the 
Chateau Suvlac, for some 
purpose of her own; 
(b) She was a hysterical per- 
son; 
(c) She was just speaking the 
truth. 


(12) Joyce Whipple is generally 
held to be a rich American girl. 
Yet she spoke of herself as 
Cinderella. 


(13) She might have been kid- 
napped. 


(14) She might have run away. 


(15) There remains Diana Tas- 

orough for consideration. She 
was both astounded and horri- 
fied at the murder of E. D. and 
the disappearance of J. W. 


(16) Her docility to her aunt 
showed that she had some great 
obsession. 


(17) She has a 
bed which gave 


icture over her 
anaud an idea. 


(18) A light was burning in her 
room at half-past two in the 
morning. When I knocked upon 
the glass door, it went out ex- 
traordinarily quickly. 


(19) In view of the surprising 
difficulties of the case, judgment 
must be suspended. But some 
questions must be borne in 
mind. 


With regard to (a) Tidon the 
Juge d’Instruction would prob- 
ably accept it. But he wants a 
good conviction. 

With regard to (b) no; she was 
not hysterical. 

With regard to (c) you cannot 
any longer scoff at telepathy. 
It is a fact. 


Why? 
Why? 


Women criminals are admirable 
actresses. All police authorities 
agree. 


Quite. 


Mem. I must see that picture as 
soon as | can. 


Very suspicious. 


Yes. e. 
(1) Why was Evelyn Devenish’s 
hand chopped off? 
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As Mr. Ricardo wrote those last ineffectual words, 
Hanaud’s voice spoke above his shoulders: 

“So there we are! We suspend the judgment! To 
be sure. What else can we do when we have no judg- 
ment even to suspend? And some questions must be 
borne in the mind. How very, very true that is.”’ 

Mr. Ricardo flushed and looked up haughtily. 

““T made these notes solely for my own guidance.” 

“They are there, just as valuable as if they had been 
made to guide me.” 


“And, quite uninvited, you read them across my 
shoulder” i 


“Not as well as I could wish,” Hanaud answered im- 
perturbably, as he reached forward and gathered the 
sheets in his hand. “You permit? But of course! What a 
question!” 

Indeed it had been Mr. Ricardo’s intention to present 
this little summary of his inconclusions to Hanaud at 
some dramatic moment. For he realised that the Inspec- 
tor of the Sireté would need all the help he could get 
from his friends before he cut to the core of his difficult 
problem. And he was pleased with his notes. The form of 
them with the dividing line had a literary flavour. 
There were some pages of Robinson Crusoe, casting 
up the fors and againsts in the same judicial spirit. 
Nevertheless, he was a little nervous as he watched 
Hanaud reading them. He had been jeered at and 
trampled upon before very unceremoniously. He was 
delighted therefore to see that his friend read them 
slowly and with a serious face. 

When he had done, Hanaud folded the sheets and 
handed them back with a little smile of apprecia- 
tion. 

“You shall put them in your pocket, and keep them 
safe, so that no one sees them but you and I. For I tell 
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you, Mr. Ricardo, you almost write down there one 
most important question.” 

Mr. Ricardo, on the other hand, was conscious that 
he had written down not one but many important 
questions, and there was no “almost,” either, about his 
way of putting them. They were direct, short, and pithy 
—models of questions. But of course Hanaud would 
never admit any really high merit in another. That was 
very, very far from the habit of his mind. Ricardo was 
accustomed to make an allowance for this defect in his 
friend the Inspector, and he smiled indulgently: 

“You refer of course to the questign hs Evelyn 
Devenish’s hand was brutally hac of after her 
death.” 

To his surprise Hanaud shook his head vigorously. 

““No. That is a question—yes, but it leaps to the eyes 
that it is a question.” 

Mr. Ricardo pulled his notes out of his pocket and 
studied them thoughtfully. 

“Tt is then the question of Evelyn Devenish’s ante- 
cedents,” he remarked, and was wrong again. 

“No. The question you approached was much more 
subtle than that. As for Madame Devenish’s anteced- 
ents—they come under the heading of routine. I think, 
indeed, we shall learn something definite about them 
at once—for Mademoiselle Tasborough has recovered 
from the shock of the bad news which I brought to her, 
and 1s good enough to receive us.” 

He unlatched the door between the library and the 
drawing-room and passed in with Ricardo at his heels. 
The room, however, was empty, and Hanaud stopped 
abruptly. The long windows stood open upon the terrace 
and Hanaud with his noiseless step approached them 
and peered cautiously out. He returned to Mr. Ricardo 
with an odd smile upon his lips. 
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_ “It was just as well that I did not read your notes 
out aloud, my friend,” he said in a low voice. ‘‘We spoke 
of what? The hand cut off—yes—and Evelyn Deven- 
ish’s antecedents—that was all.” 

He was clearly relieved, and now raised his voice a 
trifle above its usual compass. 

“We shall no doubt find that young lady upon the 
terrace,’ and he stepped out at the window. 

Mr. Ricardo understood Hanaud’s anxiety when he 
followed him. For Diana was sitting upon a garden 
seat close by the open window of the library, and not a 
word whic had spoken but she must have over- 
heard it. S d her head, however, without the 
slightest embarrassment. Though her face was still 
pale, her manner was collected and she could even sum- 
mon up the ghost of a smile. Only her eyes had the un- 
mistakable look which comes with grave illness, or 
immeasurable trouble. . 

“T am sorry that I made such an idiot of myself this 
morning, Monsieur Hanaud,” she said. 

“Oh, Mademoiselle, the regrets must come from me. 
To discover with so harsh a precipitancy that of two 
great friends one is lying mutilated and dead in a com- 
mon mortuary, and the other has vanished, would tax 
anyone of sensibility.” 

Hanaud was speaking with the formality which be- 
came his position, but to Mr. Ricardo’s thinking he 
was repeating the fault for which he apologised. Diana 
replied with a slight hesitation: 

“You speak of two great friends, Monsieur Hanaud. 
But in an affair so serious it is best to be exact. I'll ad- 
mit to you that when your assistant told me that the 
girl who was dead was Evelyn Devenish, I did feel, 
heartless though it may sound, a considerable relief. 
For Joyce is one of my very dearest friends.” 
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“Who shall blame you, Mademoiselle?” Hanaud 
answered gently. “Let us after all admit that we are 
human.” 

“Your assistant, Monsieur 

“Moreau,” Hanaud interposed as she paused. 

“Yes. Monsieur Moreau told me at the same time 
that you wanted to see me. Won’t you sit down? And 
you, too, of course, Mr. Ricardo.” She turned to him 
for the first time during this interview, but though her 
lips counterfeited a faint smile, her eyes as they met 
his were hard as iron. 

“Tf I am not in the way,” said Ricardomin some con- 
fusion. There was no doubting her nasal She was 
putting him down as a busybody who was clinging to 
the skirts of his beloved detective and poking his nose 
into matters much too momentous for so inconsiderable 
a person. 

“Tt is for Monsieur Hanaud to say who is in the way 
and who not,” she answered coldly; and Hanaud came 
to the unfortunate man’s rescue. 

“Mr. Ricardo has already been of service this morn- 
ing, in more ways than one,” he said with a gentle 
remonstrance to which Diana Tasborough made no 
response whatever. 

The two men drew up a couple of iron garden chairs 
to Diana’s bench and sat themselves down. 

“Now, Mademoiselle,’’ Hanaud began briskly. “This 
young Madame Devenish was not, I gather, a great 
friend of yours, but she was your guest here, and no 
doubt you will know something of her history.” 

“Of course,” she returned. But she was silent for at 
least a minute, looking at Hanaud with speculation and 
at Mr. Ricardo as though he did not exist, and so back 
again to Hanaud. 

“T want you to spare her memory as much as you 
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can,” Diana resumed in a sudden outburst. “She had 
of late years a most unhappy life. That indeed is why I 
asked her to stay with me this year at Suvlac. She was 
the daughter of Dennis Blackett, a financier of ex- 
tremely wide interests and enormous wealth, a very 
good friend, I believe, and like so many men who are 
very good friends, a remorseless enemy. I don’t think 
Evelyn had much chance from the beginning.” 

“He hated her?”’ Hanaud asked. 

“On the contrary, he doted on her. Her mother died 
when she was six or seven, she was an only child, and 
she grew up amongst governesses and servants who had 
to obey every whim of hers or lose their jobs. Dennis 
Blackett made an idol of her. He named his yacht 
after her, and his crack filly and his prize Jersey cow 
and an orchid of his own creation, and whilst she was 
still a child she presided at his table. He flattered her 
beauty to her face. Nothing that she did was anything 
but uncommon; nothing that she said was anything but 
witty. And that wasn’t the end of his adoration. There 
was something fantastic in it—oh, even that doesn’t 
express what I mean! There was something abnormal 
in it. Yes, Dennis Blackett, with his hard City head, 
was silly in contact with Evelyn. Ill give you an in- 
stance. I saw it happen myself, for I once stayed in his 
house——”’ Diana broke off suddenly. “ But you want of 
course to hear about the marriage, not about these 
trifles.”’ 

“The marriage afterwards—yes,” Hanaud pleaded 
earnestly. “But these details first, if you please. You 
call them trifles, Mademoiselle. I don’t. For just such 
trifles build character. And how shall we reach the truth 
ina case so obscure unless we understand something of 
the people concerned in it, of the what-they-have-been 
which has made them what-they-are.”’ 
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Ricardo had seldom seen Hanaud so eager, so insinu- 
atingly insistent as he was at this moment. He sat lean- 
ing forward with his elbows upon his knees, his strong 
face and alert posture both claiming Diana’s narrative. 
“The instance, if you please.” 

Diana nodded her consent and resumed. 

“Well, then, here it is. Dennis Blackett had a great 
house in Morven on the Sound of Mull. The house had 
a high staircase with broad shallow treads all in dark 
gleaming oak. It was a fancy of his—no, ‘fancy’ is 
altogether too light a word—it was a passion of his to see 
Evelyn, dressed in her prettiest clothes, step daintily 
down this staircase. He would stand at the bottom of 
the stairs in the hall, and correct her just like a dancing- 
master if she stepped awkwardly or made an uneasy 
gesture, and send her back to the landing to begin all 
over again. Of course she made a very pretty picture, 
slim and fresh and young, glistening in her lovely 
clothes against the dark background, but the whole 
scene made me—what shall I say?—uncomfortable. It 
struck me as all wrong. Do you understand me?” 

“Yes,” Hanaud replied. 

“And you understand, too, then, that Evelyn must 
have been an angel with silver wings if she hadn’t grown 
up vain, utterly self-willed and ready to repay his folly 
in the way such follies are repaid. Evelyn’s twenty-first 
birthday fell in the month of August. Dennis Blackett 
brought a great party of his friends up to Morven to 
celebrate it. For a week before her birthday the house 
was packed. They shot grouse by day, danced at night, 
and kept high festival. I was there, and I could hardly 
imagine a man so absurdly happy and so absurdly proud 
as Dennis Blackett. Until the morning of Evelyn’s 
birthday. A message was brought to each one of his 
guests at breakfast time; no one saw him; and by the 
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afternoon the house was empty but for him. Late on the 
night before Evelyn and Julian Devenish, a young man 
who owed everything to Blackett, had slipped down to 
the small harbour on the Sound, sailed across in a little 
sloop to Oban and taken the first train to London, where 
they were married.” 

“And this Monsieur Blackett never forgave that 
treachery,’ Hanaud interposed. 

“Never. I told you he was a relentless enemy. He 
swept Evelyn out of his life altogether. He remained 
alone in his great house in Morven until the late autumn. 
Then he came down to London and methodically set 
to work to ruin Devenish. Oh, it wasn’t much work and 
it didn’t take long. If you dealt with Devenish, you see, 
you didn’t deal with Dennis Blackett. If you were inter- 
ested in any of Devenish’s concerns, you were liable to 
find your shares knocked about from day to day until 
they went to nothing. The little swan’sdown pill-box of 
a house in Mayfair went piecemeal. One of a row of 
new red cottages at Surbiton took its place. Then that 
went in its turn and three rooms at Sydenham had to 
make a home for the girl of the shimmering frocks and 
the oak staircase at Morven. There were quarrels with- 
out end, of course, each one blaming the other. Within 
a year Devenish was stripped bare and blew his brains 
out.” 

“And even that wasn’t enough,’ Hanaud added. 
There was a note of reluctant admiration in his voice. 
He lived in a contact so close with the shifty volatile 
mind of the criminal that he could not but respect 
thoroughness, even if it were a thoroughness in cruelty. 

“No, that wasn’t enough,” Diana agreed. ‘Evelyn 
wrote to her father. She was absolutely destitute. She 
was answered by a clerk and a typewritten letter. Every 
quarter, if she applied for it, she would receive one 
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hundred and twenty-five pounds for the rest of her life. 
That was three years ago. Evelyn could live cheaper on 
the Continent than in England. She went abroad and I 
met her, for the first time since her birthday party in 
Scotland, this summer at Biarritz.” 

“She was—you will forgive the question—alone?”’ 

“Terribly alone.” 

“And you came upon her in the Casino, I suppose.” 

Diana seemed to be upon the point of saying ‘““Yes’’; 
but she reflected for a moment and then answered: 

“No! Let me see! It certainly wasn’t in the Casino. 
I think that it was upon the golf links. She had some 
lodging in the cheaper part of the town, and I asked her 
to stay with me and then brought her on here.” 

““Mademoiselle, that was generous,” Hanaud ob- 
served with a little bow. “Now you shall tell me about 
your real friend, the American, Joyce Whipple.” 

Diana Tasborough threw up her hands in a gesture 
of despondency. 

“Tt is curious, Monsieur Hanaud, but I know much 
less about my real friend that I do about my acquaint- 
ance. That she and her sister are alone in the world, 
that they came over from America two years ago, that 
they have an oil-well on their land in California, that 
the sister married recently and returned to America— 
the whole world knows as much as I do—Joyce was 
always very reticent about herself—even to me. She 
was full of enthusiasm for the things she was doing and 
seeing over here, and the people whom she met. But 
about herself and her home, you couldn’t get her to talk 
of them.” 

“Yes, that is curious,” Hanaud agreed, but he did not 
press Diana with any more questions. He rose from his 
chair and spoke gratefully. “I must thank you, Made- 
moiselle. What you have told me will be of the greatest 
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help. I make a little recommendation to you in return. 
Telegrams must be sent both to America and to this in- 
exorable Monsieur Blackett—’’ he broke off from his 
recommendation to interject—‘Do you know, I have 
a great sympathy with that stern man? All that de- 
votion, foolish no doubt but frank, and for reward first 
the treachery, then this miserable end—it will be right 
that he should hear the bad news from you before the 
newspapers tell it to him. It is the only bright spot, eh? 
that at Suvlac we are far from the newspapers. I recom- 
mend, therefore, that Mademoiselle put herself into 
her car and drive to Pauillac or whatever telegraph 
office is nearest, and send off the messages herself. It will 
give Mademoiselle something to do.”’ 

Diana looked at him with unbelieving eyes. Then a 
light shone in her eyes and the blood rushed in a torrent 
into her face. 

“Ah, you are happy that I ask you to go upon this 
errand,’ Hanaud observed with a smile. 

“Happy—no. Glad—yes—immensely glad,” she an- 
swered in a sort of eager confusion. “‘To sit here use- 
less on this terrace watching the Gironde, and that 
sentinel by the flower-bed, with one’s hands idle and 
one’s thoughts going round and round in a circle! Oh, 
terrible! Thank you! I’ll get my hat”; and she sprang 
up, restored to life and animation, and ran off through 
the open window into the drawing-room. 

Mr. Ricardo had strolled away to the edge of the 
terrace occupied with a little struggle of his own. He 
was quite aware of Diana’s dislike for and disdain of 
him, and was inclined to think the worse of her in 
consequence. On the other hand, he was a susceptible 
person and her immense relief at being given something 
to do moved him. He was thus in two minds whether to 
warn Hanaud with some such subtle question as “Are 
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you wise to let her go off without a gendarme in the car 
to take care of her,” or to congratulate him upon his 
delicate consideration. Mr. Ricardo’s higher nature, 
however, got the upper hand of him; and as Hanaud 
joined him, he said encouragingly, 

“That was very thoughtful of you, my friend.” 

“Yes, yes,” Hanaud answered. “It was very thought- 
ful of me.” 

“The drive in the fresh air will do her a world of 
good.” 

“Yes, yes, and we shall have the house to ourselves, 
and that will do us a world of good, too,” said Hanaud 
with a grin. 

Mr. Ricardo turned round with a start. So that was 
the aim which had prompted all this show of delicate 
feeling! But he said nothing in criticism of this du- 
plicity. He stood, on the contrary, with his mouth open. 
For he was looking now into the drawing-room and he 
saw a man there talking to Diana. The man stood with 
his back to the long window and well within the shadow 
of the room, so that it was easy to mistake him. Mr. 
Ricardo, however, had not a shred of doubt. 

“So after all, he is here,’”’ he cried in a low voice. 

“Who?” Hanaud asked, swinging round towards the 
window. 

“Why, look! The Examining Judge, Monsieur Ti- 
don.” 

“Oh?” said Hanaud slowly in a dry voice. “So that 
is Monsieur Tidon, is it?” and at that moment the man 
turned round. 

It was not the Examining Judge at all, but merely Mr. 
Robin Webster the manager of the vineyard. He came to 
the window. 

“Monsieur Hanaud, if you don’t want me I’ll drive 
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with Miss Tasborough into Pauillac. The work at the 
vats can go on without me. There are overseers of 
experience. It is true that with my hand crippled like 
this,” and he glanced down at his arm supported in a 
sling, “I shall not be of much use for driving. But after 
the shock which Miss Tasborough had this morning, I’m 
not very easy about her driving herself alone. I want no 
more tragedies in the Chateau Suvlac.” 

“T understand that very well, Monsieur Webster,” 
Hanaud replied. Nothing could have been more cordial 
and kindly than his manner. “By all means drive that 
young lady into Pauillac and help her with her tele- 
grams. And for yourself. You will not think me guilty of 
an impertinence. No! But I heard your little cry of dis- 
tress this morning. You shall not lose heart, hein? We 
shall try to find for you your little friend with the charm- 
ing name,” and he clapped Robin Webster on the 
shoulder heartily. 

“T shall not lose heart,’ Webster asserted. But his 
face was convulsed with a spasm of pain and grief. 
“But oh, be quick! Be quick!” he cried in a low voice. 
“We are all near to breaking point in this house.” He 
recovered himself in a moment, and coloured as a man 
will when he is caught in a display of emotion. 

“T am afraid, too, that your wounded hand is giving 
you a great deal of pain,” said Hanaud gravely. 

“Tt throbs, of course, as such wounds will. But it is 
only for a day or two. If that were the sum of our 
troubles here, we should not think much of them,” 
Robin Webster replied with a shrug of the shoulders and 
turned to another topic. “You will perhaps speak to 
Monsieur le Commissaire Herbesthal, so that we may 
take out the car from the garage.” 

Hanaud stepped back in astonishment. 
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“But certainly I will, although there is no need. Mon- 
sieur Herbesthal will not interfere with you. You go of 
course where you will and Mademoiselle Tasborough, 
too.” 

He hurried into the house and to the room in the 
wing where the Commissaire sat making his report. 
He was back again upon the terrace with an agility 
which quite belied his lamentations over his age, and 
found Mr. Ricardo deep in thought. 

“T have been reflecting,’ Ricardo said. “I am obvi- 
ously unwelcome to Miss Tasborough. It is right that I 
have my bags packed and return to Bordeaux.” 

But Hanaud would not hear a word of any such con- 
duct. 

“Listen! This is not a moment for the dignities! No— 
I detain you, I, Hanaud. I will make myself clear upon 
that point to Mademoiselle Tasborough. Let the in- 
estimable Thomson put one of your paper collars in your 
bag, and I[ arrest you very severely. You shall pack your 
sensibilities into the bag but nothing more. That is 
understood. One paper collar—one arrest. For you are 
of use to me—do you appreciate that?” He used a tone 
of wonder which was quite natural and sincere. Yes, he 
was astonished that Mr. Ricardo could help him. But 
there it was. He looked his companion over and saw 
nothing which could explain the remarkable fact. 

“Yes,” he repeated, “Hanaud is actually helped by 
this Mr. Ricardo.” 

Mr. Ricardo smiled modestly. He was immensely 
relieved that he was not to be allowed to retire from this 
tragic embroglio where every hour brought its new thrill, 
its new mystification. “Once more,” he said to himself 
with a lifting heart, “I chase criminals to their doom. 
They are cubbing in the Midlands. Let them cub!” 

“Help you 1s a big word,” he said with a totally false 
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difiidence. “I have had the good fortune to reveal a 
few strange facts to you + 

“More than that,” said Hanaud, and he himself fell 
into a troubled muse. 

Mr. Ricardo was buoyant. 

“More than that?” he exclaimed. “For instance?” 

“For instance—yes,”’” and Hanaud came out of his 
muse. He slipped his arm through Ricardo’s and bent 
his eyes closely upon him. “For instance, what made 
yeu mistake just now the unhappy Robin Webster for 
the Juge d’Instruction? They are both more or less 
of the same build to be sure. The hair of one is growing 
a little grey; the hair of the other is white, though, again, 
it would not look so very white in the shadow of the 
room. Yes, yes. But you sprang at your conjecture very 
confidently. You clung to it. You would have it so. 
There in that room was Monsieur Tidon. Now why 
were you so sure? Can you tell me? Think well!” and he 
shook Ricardo’s arm that he might think the better. 

Mr. Ricardo went over in his mind this and that de- 
tail. Yes, undoubtedly he had been very sure. Clothes? 
No. Monsieur Tidon had worn a black coat, and Robin 
Webster a—a—a—brown one. Certainly not a black 
one. Why, then, had he been so sure? 

“No,” he said at last. “I cannot tell you why.” 

“Yet nothing more illuminating to me has happened 
since this morning than that cry of yours,” Hanaud 
continued. ‘For without that cry I should not have 
seen y 

mc What?” 

Hanaud wrinkled up his nose in a grimace. 

“What I did see. I tell you, my friend. In this case, 
you are the germ-carrier. I get the disease and you give 
it to me without knowing what you are doing.” 

Mr. Ricardo drew his arm sharply away. 
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“That is a most unseemly metaphor,” he said, and 
stopped. For Hanaud was not listening to him. His hand 
was raised, his head inclined towards the house. The 
silence was broken by the throb and whine of a motor- 
car. 

“They have gone,” cried Hanaud. “Let us be quick.” 


Chapter X 
THREE ROOMS 


HANaup swept through the drawing-room into the 
hall, where Moreau his assistant was sitting. He spoke 
an order over his shoulder without pausing in his walk. 

“Bring the keys, Moreau”; and with Moreau and 
Ricardo following behind him, he turned to the left and 
at the end of the passage again to the right into the 
wing where Mr. Ricardo slept. It was in the middle of 
this wing that the Commissaire Herbesthal had installed 
himself. Hanaud opened the door. 

“Monsieur le Commissaire, I propose now to visit 
the bedrooms of these two young ladies.” 

Monsieur le Commissaire rose at once. 

“T am at your disposal.” 

Evelyn Devenish had occupied a room in the same 
wing but nearer to the back of the house. Moreau led 
the way to it and taking a key from his pocket unlocked 
the door. Hanaud stood in the doorway blocking the 
entrance. 

“There is little, it seems, to help us here,”’ he said. 

Behind him Mr. Ricardo dodged about, seeking in 
vain for a clear view. But he got the impression of a 
room tidy and neat as though the housemaid had just 
left it. The window was closed and looked upon the 
avenue of dark trees. The coverlet of grey silk was spread 
over the bed. Every chair was in its place. Hanaud 
crossed the room to the window. It was a window on 
the English pattern and the sashes were not bolted. He 
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lifted the lower one and looked out. The terrace was 
prolonged round the side of the house for a full quarter 
of the length of the wing, and the flags stretched be- 
neath the window to the edge of the avenue of dark 
trees. Upon their dry surface there was not a mark. 
Hanaud closed the window again and turned back into 
the room. There was a wardrobe in which some dresses 
were hung, and a chest of drawers filled with the more 
intimate details of the toilet. Hanaud turned towards 
Ricardo. 

“You remember perhaps the colour of the dress 
Madame Devenish wore last night?” 

“Tt was green.” 

“Do you see it here?” Hanaud asked, standing by 
the open wardrobe. 

"Noi? 

“We shall ring for Marianne.” 

Hanaud rang the bell, and whilst he waited examined 
a little writing table near the window, on which stood a 
blotting pad, an inkstand with a tray of pens, and a 
small despatch-case. The blotting pad was as clean as 
the flags outside the window. The pens had the rusty 
look of pens which had not been used for many a long 
day. Hanaud opened the despatch-case. It held a few 
small receipted bills from shops in Biarritz, and a 
cheque book on a London bank. Hanaud looked at the 
counterfoils. A few cheques had been drawn to “self” 
for small amounts. Hanaud replaced everything in its 
old position and smiled ruefully at Mr. Ricardo. 

“Not a letter from a friend! It is true! That young 
lady was lonely and poor. She paid for that flight across 
the water on the eve of her birthday.” 

A dressing table stood beneath a pendant of electric 
light; and this was the only piece of furniture in the 
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room which showed the least disarrangement. The lid 
of the big glass powder bowl was off, the hair brushes, 
backed with tortoiseshell, and set with Evelyn’s maiden 
initials E. B. in gold, were one here, one there. A hare’s 
foot lay dropped at random; a tiny pot of dry rouge was 
uncovered; a pencil of lip stick had not been sheathed. 
Hanaud nodded his head and pursed his lips as he took 
note of this disarray. Then he turned towards the door 
almost before Marianne had opened it. 

“Marianne,” he asked, “‘can you tell me what clothes 
are missing from this poor woman’s wardrobe?”’ 

Marianne shrugged her shoulders. 

“That should not be difficult. She had not so many, 
the poor lamb!” And of all the inappropriate expressions 
which Mr. Ricardo had ever heard, that word “‘lamb”’ as 
applied to a creature of passions and strong hate like 
Evelyn Devenish, seemed to him the worst. It was 
magnificent in its absurdity. 

“There is missing, Monsieur, the dress which Madame 
wore last evening,” said Marianne as she felt along the 
hanging row of clothes, “and a cloak.” 

“Ah!” Hanaud exclaimed. “A cloak!” 

“Yes, Monsieur, a cloak of brown satin, warmly lined 
with white ermine and with a big collar and cuffs and 
border of white ermine, too. It was a cloak of Madame’s 
other days. For very sure, she could not have afforded 
so beautiful a wrap to-day.” 

“Thank you,” said Hanaud. He cast one final look 
about the room and added: “We will now visit the 
room of Mademoiselle the American. For very likely, 
Marianne, you can help us there, too.” 

Marianne threw up her hands. 

“For Mademoiselle Whipple, my good gentleman! 
That is a very different thing! She goes from here to 
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America so she has everything here. If you are fond of 
fine clothes, you shall see them, I promise you. And 
boxes besides which have never been unlocked. Oh, la 
la! And shoes and stockings! And scarves and cloaks! 
Oh, you like wonderful clothes, my gentleman. For me, 
I tell you frankly, I have no very high idea of men who 
run here and there to see ladies’ clothes.” 

If ever there was a lamb, Mr. Ricardo reflected, that 
lamb was Hanaud of the Streté Générale of Paris. 
Marianne stood with her arms akimbo, wilfully mis- 
understanding the help she was asked to give. She re- 
sented in every fibre this invasion of the Chateau Suvlac 
by the police. She had seen her beloved young mistress 
struck down, as if by a merciless fist. Mr. Ricardo won- 
dered whether behind all this violence there was not a 
fear of whither this enquiry would lead. She affected to 
frown upon the burly Hanaud as though he were some 
hopeless decadent. Hanaud, however, was meekness it- 
self; so that the Commissaire who was red in the face 
with outraged dignity could not believe his eyes or ears. 

“It is because I wish to see Mademoiselle, wearing 
once more her pretty frocks, that I ask you to show 
me them, Marianne,” he said, but it seemed that 
Marianne knew better, for she turned to the door with 
a disdainful toss of her head and strode back along the 
corridor past the front door again and turned down the 
passage towards the turret. 

A door faced her, and in the corner at the angle was a 
second door a good deal narrower with panels of ground 
glass in the upper part of it. This door Marianne un- 
latched and threw open. A narrow spiral stone staircase 
constructed in the thickness of the wall wound upwards. 
Marianne ascended it to a small landing and halted, in 
front of another door. On this a sheet of notepaper was 
fixed with a pin. It read: 
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MARIANNE 


Je vous prie de ne pas 
me reveiller le matin. 


Hanaud asked of Marianne, 

“Ts that Mademoiselle’s handwriting?” 

“Yes, Monsieur. I gave the letters to the postman. 
That is the writing of Mademoiselle.” 

“No doubt,” Hanaud agreed. 

Moreau produced another key and unlocked the 
door; and the whole party followed Hanaud into a large 
room with one wide window which overlooked the 
garden and the broad water of the Gironde. The window 
stood open and Hanaud paused at it. The tide had turned 
again and was running seawards, so that the breast of 
the river was sprinkled with little ships at anchor, their 
sails all furled and their sterns towards distant Bor- 
deaux. The gold of a September afternoon painted 
the lovely country. In the furrows between the vines 
the peasants stooped and straightened their backs and 
stooped again; and for a moment or two the contrast 
between the peace outside and the mystery which 
haunted this room held everyone in a spell. 

Hanaud was the first to break it. 

“Ahaha! There are other points of difference in this 
room, Marianne, besides the clothes,” he cried, looking 
about him; and indeed where all had been tidiness in 
Evelyn Devenish’s room, here all was disorder. The 
silver dress which Joyce Whipple had worn was flung 
carelessly across a chair; her silver slippers lay one 
kicked into one corner, another in the middle of the 
room; her stockings had been tossed in a bundle on to a 
second chair. It was clear that upon coming up from 
the drawing-room, Joyce had changed her dress even 
to her shoes and stockings in a great haste. 
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Hanaud opened a wardrobe which stood against the 
right-hand wall of the room. It was full of dresses and 
tailored suits all hanging orderly. 

“There are others in the lowest drawer,” said Mari- 
anne, pointing to a tall chest of drawers against the back 
wall by the side of the door. Hanaud stooped and drew 
it open. Certainly some other skirts and coats lay there, 
but they were all neatly folded. Hanaud turned to 
Marianne and spoke abruptly and with authority. 

“You have been very amusing, Marianne, no doubt. 
But we are not here to amuse ourselves. You will now 
tell me plainly whether to your knowledge any dress is 
missing from the wardrobe or the drawer.” 

“T do not know,” Marianne replied, without budging 
an inch. 

“Or any cloak.” 

“T do not know. Mademoiselle has been at the Cha- 
teau Suvlac for a fortnight, and once or twice she has 
put on a wrap in the evening when she has been out of 
doors on the terrace.” 

She went to the wardrobe and examined the clothes 
hung up there. “Yes, it has always been this one,” and 
she touched a glittering cloak of gold lamé. 

“Thank you,” said Hanaud. “I need not keep you 
any longer from your service.” 

Marianne closed the door of the wardrobe and went 
out of the room. Hanaud walked over to the bed, which 
stood against the wall opposite to the wardrobe with 
the foot of it stretching out into the room. The bed- 
clothes were tumbled, the pyjamas crumpled up, the 
pillow flung aside. Hanaud drew the bed-clothes back. 
The lower sheet was flat and tightly stretched over the 
mattress without a wrinkle on its surface. 

“Yes, it is clear,” said the Commissaire. “No body 
has lain in that bed since it was made.” 
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Hanaud called Mr. Ricardo to his side. 

“Let us now put quite clearly, my friend, the question 
you approached. Madame Devenish retires to her room. 
She stops for a moment at her dressing table to touch 
her hair, powder her face, and repair the little disorders 
of the evening. She puts on her cloak of brown satin, 
opens her window and slips out. Whither she is bound 
we do not know. But she does not tumble her bed. No! 
Why should she? If she does not mean to come back, 
there is no reason why she should pretend to have slept 
in it. If she does, there is still less reason, for she means 
to sleep in it on her return. That is clear, eh?” 

“Yes,” Mr. Ricardo agreed. 

“But now consider the case of Joyce Whipple! She, 
too, retires to her room. She changes her clothes in a 
great haste, and then”—he flung his arms out wide— 
“she, too, is gone. But her bed is tumbled. If she meant 
to come back and sleep in it, again I ask you, why 
should she tumble it? If she did not mean to come back, 
what is the use of pretending that she has slept in it? 
There is a notice on the door ... ‘Do not wake me, 
Marianne!’ If she does not mean to come back, she has 
taken her precautions. She will not be missed until the 
hour of luncheon. Why should she tumble her bed any 
more than the unhappy Madame Devenish? So you see 
your question, plain and clear now.” 

Mr. Ricardo had not one idea of the nature of the 
famous question which he was supposed to have put, 
but he nodded his head vigorously and sagely. 

“Of course,” he said. 

“Did Mademoiselle Whipple go out of this room of 
her own accord?’ Hanaud went on to Ricardo’s amaze- 
ment. ‘“‘Yes, that is the question.” 

“But there was no noise,” Ricardo objected. 

“No, there was no noise that anyone could hear, and 
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yet I ask myself that question. She meant to go some- 
where—that is clear from the fact that she changed her 
clothes in so much haste. Oh, there are a hundred 
questions. Did she mean to gowith the woman Devenish? 
Did she mean to follow her? Was it by an accident that 
she meant to go where she meant to go on the same 
night that Evelyn Devenish went! But more important 
than all these questions is this one. Did she actually in 
the end go of her own accord? Suppose that she was 
taken away: a 

“By force?” interrupted Mr. Ricardo. 

““And by some persons who had not noticed that 
writing on the door, because they are in the dark and in 
a hurry! If they tumble the bed they may win some 
hours before it is discovered that the young lady has 
disappeared. Marianne finds the bed in disorder. Very 
well. Then Mademoiselle has risen early. She may be 
amongst the vines.” He suddenly turned to his com- 
panions and cried—‘“‘ Let someone explain that tumbled 
bed to me in some other way. [| shall be very glad.” 

There was a note of anxiety, of deep feeling in Ha- 
naud’s voice which troubled everyone in that room. He 
was setting no trap now to parade his cleverness. He 
looked from face to face, eager for a convincing interpre- 
tation other than the only one he discovered for him- 
self. 

“Can you, Monsieur le Commissaire?” 

Seliger 

“Come, Moreau! You!” 

“No, Monsieur Hanaud.”’ 

““And you, Mr. Ricardo, I hardly ask, since it was you 
who first of all of us detected the significance of this 
manufactured disorder.” 

He turned sombrely away from the bed and then 
swooped upon a writing table which stood in front of © 
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the window but a little way back from it. A leather 
blotting book lay closed upon it. Hanaud opened it 
and at once half a sheet of the blotting paper fluttered 
down to the floor. He picked it up. Its inner edge was 
jagged. Hanaud compared it with the other sheets. 

“Half of this has been torn away,” he said, ‘‘but we 
shall not find it.” 

There was a wastepaper basket beside the table but it 
was empty. There was a drawer in the table. It held no 
torn sheet of blotting paper, but on the other hand it 
did hold a jumble of letters opened and pushed back 
into their envelopes. Hanaud sat down in the chair in 
front of the table and with his face to the window 
and his back to the room set himself quickly to read 
them. 

‘Aha! She has friends, this young lady,”’ he said more 
to himself than to any of those behind him. And after 
another moment or two, “‘Who is a certain Bryce 
Carter?” 

Mr. Ricardo started as he heard the name, and with- 
out so much as turning his head Hanaud exclaimed, 

*“So you know him, my friend.” 

“No. I know a little of him,” Mr. Ricardo returned. 
“He was at one time engaged to Diana Tasborough,”’ 
and Hanaud swung round in his chair. 

“What is this you tell me?” he said slowly with a 
letter open in his hand. 

Mr. Ricardo remembered very clearly the information 
which Joyce Whipple had given to him about this young 
man, in London, but he remembered still more clearly 
the confusion with which she had given it. 

‘Bryce Carter is a young man who was in the Foreign 
Office, but he left it to go into the City and make money, 
since he did not wish to be the poor husband of a rich 
wife. But a few months ago he crashed.” 
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Ricardo remembered the graphic word and repro- 
duced it. 

“Crashed ?’”’ Hanaud repeated. ‘Crashed? That is an 
idiom,” and he was utterly surprised that here was an 
idiom with which he was unacquainted. 

“T mean Diana Tasborough broke off the engage- 
ment.” 

ce Oho ! 33 

Hanaud turned back to the drawer. He searched 
amongst the litter of envelopes and found another of 
the same handwriting and then another; and he read 
them all through. He looked over his shoulder at 
Ricardo with a grin. 

““T make you a prophecy. That young man will make 
money in the City. He wastes no time, the scamp,” and 
with a little mimicry of burnt fingers he dropped the 
letter he was holding and took it up again gingerly. 
““They are live coals, these letters of Bryce Carter. Oh, 
oh, they boil—” he put his fingers ridiculously into his 
mouth and blew upon them—and suddenly all his play- 
acting ceased. Some quite new thought had smitten 
him, and he sat, his body arrested, a man changed into 
stone. 

“Yes, ” he said at last. ‘“Yes,” and now very soberly 
he continued his examination of the drawer. 

For a little while he found nothing to interest him, 
and then he leaned back in his chair staring at a sheet of 
paper. 

“Tt is not easy to read, this signature. Do you know 
a name Brever? 

Ricardo shook his head. “There is a name Brewer.” 

“Yes? Then that is it. Brewer. Henry Brewer, and 
he has a Pharmacological Laboratory at Leeds.” 

“Oh!” 

Mr. Ricardo jumped. 


ee 
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You know him?” asked Hanaud. 

*‘Again, I know of him. Sir Henry Brewer. He is a 
renowned physician devoted to research.” 

‘A curious friend for a young lady of fashion,” said 
Hanaud. i 

Mr. Ricardo as a citizen of the world was in a position 
to put his friend right in matters of the social order. 

“We don’t live in our categories and departments as 
much as you do in France,” Ricardo explained with a 
trifle of condescension. ‘‘No, we have the habit of a 
wider life. Our actresses dine in high company, and 
eminent physicians run around with the girls.” 

Hanaud bowed his head meekly. 

“It must be very pleasant for theeminent physicians,” 
he said. Ricardo, curious as to the character of the letter, 
drew nearer to the table. But before he could get so 
much as a glimpse of it, Hanaud folded it, replaced it in 
its envelope, and put the envelope in his pocket. It was 
to the credit of science that he didn’t have to blow upon 
his fingers to cool them, afterwards. He rose up from the 
table and as he closed the drawer he said: 

“T keep this one letter, and I beg of you that no one 
shall mention it. We forget the name of Brewer! So!” 
He closed his eyes for a moment and opened them 
again. “‘It is done. And there is no Leeds. So!” He re- 
peated his performance with his eyelids and to Mr. 
Ricardo who was staring at him with a certain dis- 
favour. “‘Ah! I am a comical, eh? Yes, but I do not 
always live in my category and department, either. In 
that I am like the one I have forgotten. Let us go!” 

He took a final glance about the room. The dressing 
table stood against the same wall as the wardrobe op- 
posite to the bed. The window and the writing table 
were between. A cluster of light globes was fixed in 
the centre of the ceiling; there was a standard lamp 
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by the bed, two upon the dressing table, and in the back 
wall two sconces were set, fitted with electric bulbs. 
Hanaud took all these details in and led the way down 
the stone staircase into the angle of the corridor. 

‘And this,” he said, seizing the handle of the door 
close by. ‘‘This is the room of Mademoiselle Tasbruff.” 

“Tasborough,” Ricardo corrected. 

“That is what I say. ‘Tasbruff.’” 

He remained with his hand upon the knob, measur- 
ing with his eyes the distance between the two doors. 

“This something,’ he asked of Ricardo, “‘which 
flicked past you last night outside upon the terrace— 
it was a person? It could not have been a bat or an owl?” 

“Oh, no. It was a person. I am sure.” 

“But you had no suspicion who it was?” 

“None.” 

‘And it vanished through the window of this room, 
at the door of which I am standing?”’ 

LINE 

“At half-past two of the morning?” 

so Viess” 

“Good! We have that clear,” and Hanaud turned 
the handle and for a second time entered Diana Tas- 
borough’s bedroom. 

Mr. Ricardo had been awaiting this moment in a 
fever. He almost pushed Hanaud out of his way in his 
anxiety to get to that picture on the wall above the 
bed and pluck its secret from it. He suffered one of the 
great disappointments of his life. For he found himself 
staring at one of a myriad copies of Tintoretto’s picture 
of the Grand Canal of Venice. The gondolas, the pale 
mass of the Doge’s Palace, the dome of Santa Maria 
del Salute—Mr. Ricardo had seen them a hundred times 
on the walls of a hundred bedrooms, had slept under 
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_ them, he, too. There was no secret to be plucked out of 

that picture, no mystery by its mute agency to be 
laid bare. Mr. Ricardo gazed reproachfully at the de- 
~ tective who hurried to his side. 

“You see nothing there?”” Hanaud asked. 

“Nothing.” 

“Tt must be then that there is nothing to see.” 

Nothing there—no! But there was that curious 
brightness in Hanaud’s eyes, that curious alertness in 
his manner, which Ricardo had noticed before in this 
very spot. Even his voice was vibrant with excite- 
ment. Once more this room had had some vital informa- 
tion to give to him. The picture—a joke and not in the 
best of taste. But jokes in bad taste played upon you 
delightedly were part of the price which you had to 
pay for the thrills which his friendship was likely to 
provide. Mr. Ricardo swallowed his grievance and 
gazed with a frowning brow about the room for just 
that changed thing which had so encouraged Hanaud. 
Alas! He could not find it. There was the mirror, the 
writing table with the crucifix, the same bottles of per- 
fume on the dressing table—no, Mr. Ricardo was at 
a loss. He detected Hanaud watching him with the 
shadow of a grin upon his face. 

“Tt is peculiar, isn’t it?’ said Hanaud quickly. 

“Very. Very peculiar,” replied Mr. Ricardo, who was 
not going to be turned into mockery and derision if 
he could help it. 

“Tf you are satisfied, there is one more room which 
we should visit before our hostess and her manager re- 
turn. It is not pleasant to find the police poking their 
long noses into little intimate secrets which have noth- 
ing to do with them. Yet that alas in their wide search 
the police must do. So let us cause as little annoyance 
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as we can. Moreau, you will ask Monsieur le Commis- 
saire to post someone to watch the road and give us 
warning of the car’s return.” 

Monsieur le Commissaire, however, was disinclined 
to withdraw the dignity of his tricoloured sash from 
Hanaud’s investigations. He nodded to Moreau: 

“You will find Andrieu Biche in the room we are 
using. You shall post him at the spot which is most 
convenient.” 

Moreau went reluctantly upon his errand. 

““Andrieu Biche has his wits about him,” said the 
Commissaire to Hanaud. “We are safe from inter- 
ruption.” 

Mr. Ricardo knew Hanaud well enough to realise 
that he was now in a great hurry. He led the way on 
to the terrace by the long window in the bow of the tur- 
ret, passed swiftly along the face of the house, crossed 
the avenue of trees and came out into the open space 
of grass upon which the chalet was built. On the edge 
of this space, he halted just for a second. But there was 
not any movement visible within the chalet, and a 
screen of trees sheltered the onlookers from the obser- 
vation of the labourers about the Chais and the vats. 
Nevertheless, Hanaud crossed the plot of grass at a 
run, flung open the white gate, and was at the door of 
the chalet with a speed which his bulk together belied. 
The door was latched but unlocked. It gave upon a 
narrow passage with a door on either side, a staircase 
beyond, and beyond the staircase through an open 
doorway the party caught a glimpse of a kitchen. Ha- 
naud stopped in the passage again for a second with his 
finger to his lips. But not a sound could be heard. 

“The service of the chalet is done from the Chateau,” 
Hanaud said with a note of relief. “It is empty.” 

A hurried step sounded on the gravel behind him. He 
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turned round. The newcomer was Moreau back from 
his errand to the Commissaire. 

“A man is posted on the road,” he said. 

“Good!” Hanaud replied. He paid not the slightest 
attention to the rooms on the ground floor, but sprang 
quickly up the stairs. A bathroom and a dressing- 
room stood upon one side, a long bedroom upon the 
other with a window at either end. Hanaud went at 
once to the window which looked out across the grass 
to the avenue of trees. 

“Tt was here that you saw the light burning?” he 
asked of Mr. Ricardo. 

SOV ec: 

The room was lit at night by electricity. A standard 
lamp stood upon a table by the bed and a couple of 
brackets were fixed in each of the walls. 

“Yes,” Hanaud repeated. But he was not satisfied. A 
table stood in the centre of the room but in a line with 
the window. He ran his eyes over the articles upon it—a 
book, a fountain pen, a case for notepaper andenvelopes, 
a blotter, a bottle of ink, a pencil —but he was looking 
for something and the thing he looked for was not there. 
Some cupboards were let into a wall side by side. 
Hanaud opened them in their order. In one, clothes 
dangled upon hangers, in the second Robin Webster’s 
linen was arranged upon shelves. In the third, which 
was fitted with shelves, too, his ties and collars and 
socks and handkerchiefs were grouped. But they only 
took up two shelves and there were three. The third 
was given over to odds and ends, a leather collar-box, 
a few bottles, a thermos flask, and a saucer. Hanaud 
closed the door and swung round, he clapped his hands 
and rubbed the palms together while a smile slowly 
overspread his face. Oh, he had found what he was 
looking for—not a doubt of it. But Mr. Ricardo was not 
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paying any great attention to him. He had found some- 
thing, too. Yes, he had—an idea. 

“‘Hanaud, I have an idea,”’ he cried as he stood by the 
window. In a moment Hanaud was shaking him by the 
elbow with every sign of admiration and excitement. 

“An idea! Actually? That thing so rare! Speak it! 
Don’t keep me on the tenterhook! Put the idea so price- 
less into priceless words!’ 

“You will not laugh at me?” 

“My friend!” 

The two words breathed a whole world of reproach. 

“Very well, then. I measure the length of the wing 
of the Chateau with my eyes.”’ 

“T had not thought of it! Now I do,” said Hanaud. 

“On the left at the end of the wing, obliquely from 
us, is my window.” 

Hanaud curled his hands into a mimicry of opera 
glasses and held them to his eyes. 

“T do see that,” he said earnestly. “It is very extraor- 
dinary.” 

“There just opposite to us is the window of Evelyn 
Devenish.” 

Hanaud collapsed into a chair. 

“Oh!” he cried. “To be sure it is! Well, then! Oh, 
speak!” 

“Well, then! I told you of the murderous look which 
Evelyn Devenish shot at Joyce Whipple when Robin 
Webster was leaning over her chair.” 

“You did! You did!” 

“Don’t you see then? It was to this chalet that 
Evelyn Devenish fled of her own accord when she left 
her room last night. It was to her lover Robin Webster.” 

All the enthusiasm faded out of Hanaud’s big face. 
Discouragement became visible in the limpness of his 
attitude. He shook his head at Mr. Ricardo with the 
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tenderest of reproach, and pressed a large hand upon 
his bosom to still the disappointment at his heart. 

“My friend,” he said in a voice of pathos, “you work 
me up to a pitch of excitement most dangerous to the 
aged, and then you fling me down with the thud of 
Lucifer falling from the skies! How could you! How 
could you!” 

Even the Commissaire Herbesthal, who could make 
neither head nor tail of Hanaud’s varied moods, glared 
at Mr. Ricardo indignantly. Mr. Ricardo, however, 
stood his ground. 

“Evelyn Devenish fled to this chalet and to Robin 
Webster,” said he hotly. 

“But Robin Webster wasn’t here,” said Hanaud. 

“Not here!” 

Mr. Ricardo stared sympathetically at the Inspector 
of the Sareté. Yes, the great detective’s day was done. 
This case with its subtleties and confusions had been too 
much for his once great bright mind. Mr. Ricardo could 
not, however, have him put to shame before his col- 
league. He must let him down easily and smoothly. 

“You forget, Monsieur Hanaud. I saw Webster’s light 
in this window. I saw him turn it out.” 

And at once Hanaud leaped to his feet. 

“No, no, no! I recall your words. You saw the light 
flicker and go out. Yes, at the time when you used them, 
I thought the words were strange. Let us see now! If I 
turn out an electric light, it is out and at once I am 
in the dark. If a wire fuses, it is the same. But when an 
electric lamp flickers and goes out, it is because the bulb 
is exhausted. Let us see now!” 

He switched on all the lights of the room one after 
another; and all of them burned brightly. He switched 
them off again, and in each case the light disappeared 
cleanly and sharply, and instantaneously. 
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“You see!’’ he said. 

He went back to the third cupboard and from the 
third shelf he took the saucer and brought it back to the 
table. 

“This is what you saw flicker and go out.” 

Herbesthal and Mr. Ricardo jostled each other in 
their haste to examine the saucer. At the bottom of it 
they saw a fragment of black wick and a little patch of 
wax which had melted and congealed again. 

**T don’t understand,” Mr. Ricardo stammered. 

“Yet it is clear. My young friend Webster lights this 
candle and leaves it burning in the room, so that Mr. 
Ricardo, or anyone who looks this way, may say to him- 
self—‘ Oh, that industrious young man! What a treasure!’ 
But the candle is of a certain length, so that at a mo- 
ment which experience has fixed it will go out, and Mr. 
Ricardo if he is still awake will say—‘It is high time he 
went to sleep. Treasures must not ruin their health. 
We do not pick them up in every hedge.’”’ 

Now Mr. Ricardo had, indeed, argued in just that 
way and he grew very red as he listened to this ex- 
position. 

“But meanwhile, he is away. Yes, all very fine, but 
he forgets the flicker when the flame fades and leaps 
up, and so goes out. Aha! This Monsieur Webster is an 
interesting person. Where does he go when he leaves his 
candle burning? What does he do?” 

Hanaud carefully replaced the saucer in its old posi- 
tion upon the shelf of the cupboard and closed the door. 
In a small recess in the wall at the head of the bed some 
books were standing. Hanaud walked across to them and 
read the titles aloud. It was the queerest collection of 
books for a man to keep at his bedside, and in Mr. 
Ricardo’s opinion some of them were not at all likely to 
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foster those nice thoughts which should attend upon 
falling asleep. 

“*The Diary of Casanova,’”’ Hanaud read out. “‘The 
Ornaments of Ruysbroek the Mystic,’ ‘Mademoiselle 
de Maupin,’ ‘The Imitatio Christi,’ ‘Urn-Burial,’ and 
‘La Fille aux Yeux d’Or.’ A very interesting person, this 
Monsieur Webster! What a collection!” 

He took the copy of ‘Mademoiselle de Maupin’ into 
his hands and opened it at the fly leaf. 

“Yes!” he said thoughtfully. ‘Robin Webster.” 

He replaced the book and took at random one of the 
volumes of Casanova. That, too, bore the name of Robin 
Webster upon the fly leaf. The binding of the third 
book which he removed from its shelf was more used 
than the other bindings; at which Mr. Ricardo was sur- 
prised. For it was “The Ornaments of Ruysbroek, the 
Mystic,” and it seemed an unlikely book to find in fre- 
quent use in the bedroom of the manager of a vineyard. 
Hanaud opened it. The sewing of the leaves even was 
loose and the fly leaf had disappeared altogether. 

But Mr. Ricardo was now at Hanaud’s side, not look- 
ing over his shoulder—for that his stature prevented 
him from doing—but peeping round his elbow; and as 
Hanaud was closing the book he exclaimed in remon- 
strance at the detective’s carelessness: 

‘But, my friend, you don’t notice things any more! 
How is this?” 

Tell me! Tell me quick!” cried Hanaud in a voice of 
anguish at all the mistakes which he was committing. 

“The fly leaf of that book was not lost because it 
was loose. Not at all. It was folded back and creased 
and then neatly and deliberately cut out.” 

Hanaud’s voice grew strong again. 

“T did notice that. Yes, yes. Some remnants of 
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Hanaud’s once-terrific acumen are still alive. The fly 
leaf has been cut out.” 

“But why?” Mr. Ricardo cried triumphantly. “It is 
obvious. Robin Webster has changed his name.” 

“T wonder,’ Hanaud replied. He took down the 
“‘[mitatio Christi.” From that book, too, the fly leaf 
had been neatly removed. He stood and stared at it for 
an appreciable time. Then he slowly replaced it and as 
slowly observed: 

“There is another explanation. I like it the better 
of the two. For it explains to me something about Robin 
Webster which has been puzzling me all this day.” 

He resumed his searching, running through the 
drawers with the light touch of a woman and a swiftness 
that: was all his own. An old chest remained on the 
closed lid of which lay heaped a pipe or two, a tennis 
racket, a telephone book, a map, an American maga- 
zine, the miscellanies which a man collects. Hanaud 
swept them aside and burrowed in the chest. A travel- 
ling rug and a heavy overcoat were tossed upon the floor, 
and then Hanaud stood up, holding in his hands a little 
cheap oblong box inlaid with mother-of-pearl. He shook 
the box and something within it rattled faintly. He 
tried the lid but it was locked down, and he seated him- | 
self at the table. The lock was as cheap as the box. 
Hanaud took from his pocket a bunch of tiny steel 
implements on a ring. He selected a forceps and in a 
trice the box was open. 

“Oho!” said he, and he shook out on to the table 
some eight or ten letters—if letters they could be called. 
For even to the eyes of Mr. Ricardo on the other side 
of the table they had the appearance of notes, most of 
them in pencil and all scribbled off in a hurry. Hanaud 
read them quickly, and his face changed. 

“Aha!” he said slowly, and looking up he nodded at 
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Mr. Ricardo in confirmation of some suggestion which 
he had made. 

“Yes, yes!” said Hanaud, which was pleasant for 
Mr. Ricardo so far as it went. But since Mr. Ricardo 
was not allowed to see even the signature to the letters, 
it did not go very far. Hanaud replaced the letters in 
the box and turned to Moreau. 

“These must be photographed—now. It will be a 
matter of a few minutes for you.” 

“Vl fetch my camera and the little board to keep 
them flat,” said Moreau, making for the door. But he 
was recalled. 

“No. Our friend the ” and Hanaud pulled himself 
up short. “Our friend Mr. Robin might hop in and 
make us leave the work, unfinished. Better take them 
to our room, photograph them as quickly as you can and 
bring them back, if you’re in time. If you’re not, so 
_ much the worse for us. We keep the box and hope that 
its disappearance will not be discovered too soon.” 

He spoke confidently enough, but he was certainly on 
the tenterhook during Moreau’s absence. He walked 
backwards and forwards between the table and the 
window, peering up the avenue, searching again some 
~ corner which he had already searched and betraying 
every sign of impatience. Finally he sat down again 
at the table and folded his hands. 

“Why does a man keep letters from a woman in a 
locked box?” he asked suddenly. “Can you tell me 
that?” 

Julius Ricardo smiled. The answer was obvious. 

“Because he is in love,” he replied. “You will re- 
member that I saw him leaning forward over the back 
of a chair. And my observation was confirmed by his 
outburst this morning when we discovered that Joyce 


Whipple had vanished.” 
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Hanaud looked curiously at Mr. Ricardo. 

“Then those letters, notes, fragments of writing— 
call them what you will, were from Joyce Whipple?” 
he asked. 

“T did not need to see the signatures you so carefully 
concealed to be aware of that, my friend,” said Mr. 
Ricardo in gentle reproach. 

Hanaud turned abruptly to Herbesthal. 

“And you, Monsieur le Commissaire? Why does a 
man keep letters from a lady in a locked box? Do you 
say the same? Is it because he is in love?” 

“Probably,” replied the Commissaire with a shrug of 
the shoulders. 

“Well, it may be,” said Hanaud doubtfully. “But 
again I say, there is another explanation and [I like it 
the better of the two.” 

Moreau returned to the room with the inlaid box in 
his hands as he spoke. 

“Tt is done,” he said. 

Hanaud sprang up, relocked the box with his forceps, 
and stowed it away in its hiding-place. 

“Good!” he said, his face beaming with relief. “Let 
us go now! For the motor-car—I give it the permission 
to return!” 

And the three men departed from the chalet and re- 
turned to the terrace. 


Chapter XI 
FOOTSTEPS 


HANAUD was quite genuinely relieved to find himself 
once more upon the open terrace of the Chateau Suvlac. 
He laughed in a low quiet rumble of a voice which to 
Mr. Ricardo sounded peculiarly alarming. He nodded at 
Ricardo with a gleaming eye. 

“You have a poem. I know him. He is a very fine 
poem. Life is real, life is earnest, and the grave is cer- 
tainly somebody’s goal. Yes, I am of a pleasant humour. 
For we are nearer to the truth. Now we will see what it is 
that our excellent gendarme is guarding for our inspec- 
tion.” 

He descended the steps and crossed the lawn to the 
circular flower-bed. Mr. Ricardo could now see that 
the objects which had puzzled him were three dishes of 
brown earthenware, capsized one upon the grass rim of 
the circle and the other two upon the mould of the bed 
itself. The gendarme standing near to the dishes saluted. 

“It was you who discovered these marks?”’ Hanaud 
asked genially. 

“Yes, Monsieur. Monsieur le Commissaire ordered 
me to look round the garden. When I discovered the 
marks J ran at once to the kitchen for the dishes to cover 
them... 

“Yes, that was a good idea,’ 
smile of approval. 

“But I had some difficulty in collecting them, Mon- 
sieur.” 
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Hanaud nodded sympathetically. 

“Marianne,” he said, and warmed by his approval 
the gendarme lost sohiechioe of his rigidity. He puffed 
out his cheeks. 

“‘She is a prodigious woman, Monsieur, if she is a 
woman at all. She boxed my ears, Monsieur. I had the 
dishes in my hands. She dared me to drop them and 
boxed my ears again. You understand, Monsieur, that 
I was helpless. She said—but pardon me, it would be an 
impertinence to repeat what she said.” 

“You shall certainly repeat what she said,” Hanaud 
insisted. ‘There are no ladies present.” 

The gendarme blushed under his képi. 

“Oh, it wasn’t an impertinence of that kind. No, it 
was worse.” 

“Nevertheless repeat it.” 

“She said: “And if you don’t like my boxes on 
the ear, you rascal, you can pass them on to your 
precious Monsieur Hanaud, of whom I think nothing 
at all.’”’ 

The Commissaire Herbesthal was shocked, but 
Hanaud’s face expanded in a grin. 

“T have an inclination towards Marianne,” said he. 
“Well, you got the dish covers and set them here. 
Yes?” 

“Then I found Monsieur le Commissaire and he 
ordered me to keep watch so that nothing should be 
disturbed.” 

““Good! Has anyone come about this flower-bed as if 
he wanted to disturb it?” 

“No, Monsieur.” 

“That’s not so good,” said Hanaud. ‘“‘Now you shall 
tell me your name, so that I may have it to bear in 
mind. Then you shall uncover one by one these marks on 
the ground.” 
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For a second time the gendarme coloured with 
pleasure. 

“For my name, Monsieur, it is Corbie—Victor 
Corbie, at Monsieur’s service. For the marks, look!”’ 

He knelt down and removed the dish from the rim of 
the grass about the flower-bed. Where it had lain the 
turf was broken, and just by the side of it in the mould 
but at the very edge was the imprint of a small foot 
wearing a pointed shoe with a high heel. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Ricardo, agreeing with himself. “At 
that point a woman’s foot has slipped.” 

Victor Corbie kneeling upon the ground was able to 
reach to the second dish on the slope of the flower-bed. 
He lifted it and disclosed yet another footprint. Mr. 
Ricardo examined it from the place where he stood. 

“That imprint was made by the same woman,”’ he 
declared. 

“You will notice, however, that it was made by the 
left foot, whereas this one on the edge of the bed was 
made by the right foot,” said Hanaud. ; 

“I quite agree, my dear Hanaud,” said Mr. Ricardo. 
“ Yes: Fagtee.” 

The Commissaire Herbesthal, who from time to time 
during the last hour had been staring at Mr. Ricardo, 
and from Mr. Ricardo to Hanaud in a maze of wonder, 
was now completely at a loss as to which category or 
department of men he belonged. Hanaud, on the 
other hand, was a picture of delight. 

“T am so glad that you agree,” he said. 

He nodded to Victor Corbie who hurried round the 
circle of the flower-bed and removed the third dish. 
This was nearer to the house, and since the imprints 
pointed towards the river and away from the house, it 
was behind the other two. The mark which it disclosed 
was the imprint of a foot, too, but of a man’s foot shod in 
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a big nailed boot. Yet the imprint was shallower. Mr. 
Ricardo, however, was not deterred by observations of 
any subtlety. He declared boldly: 

“Tt is obvious that a woman fled and that a man 
pursued her.” 

Hanaud, however, was not at that moment paying 
the homage to Mr. Ricardo’s statements which he so 
often paid. He did not indeed seem to hear this one at 
all. He said: 

“T think the first thing to do is to discover which one 
of the young ladies at the Chateau Suvlac ran across 
the flower-bed last night, if it was last night and not the 
night before that she ran across the flower-bed. Victor 
Corbie, you shall help me.” 

He hurried back to the house, disappeared into the 
turret bedroom of Diana Tasborough, and less than a 
couple of minutes afterwards reappeared at the window 
of the drawing-room. Victor Corbie followed him. He 
ran back to the flower-bed, and Corbie dropped on the 
grass beside him three pairs of the gay kind of evening 
slippers which ladies use. There was a pair of brocaded 
satin shoes belonging to Evelyn Devenish which were a 
shade too large, another pair belonging to Diana Tas- 
borough which were a shade too broad and short, and 
a pair of silver ones belonging to Joyce Whipple which 
fitted exactly. 

“Tt is clear then,” said Hanaud, rising from his knees. 
“Someone wearing the slippers of Joyce Whipple ran 
across this lawn, slipped in the dark on the edge of the 
flower-bed, planted her left foot full in the mould 
and sprang across to the grass upon the other side. Yes— 
but—” and he turned the shoes over in his hand—“‘it 
was not in these delicate trifles that she ran. They have 
walked upon carpets, perhaps upon the terrace, but they 
did not plunge across this flower-bed last night.” 
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There was not, as they could all see, a trace of dis- 
colouration upon the fine kid or the heels. Not a shred 
of the mould clung to them. The arches of the insteps 
were as they came new from the shoemaker, the flat of 
the soles hardly tinged. 

“These are the shoes which were left kicked here and 
there by Joyce Whipple in her haste last night, when she 
flung them off and changed her clothes.” 

-Hanaud turned to Corbie as he spoke and handed him 
back two of the pairs of shoes. 

“Run, my friend, and replace them quickly in the 
places from which we took them. The shoes of Joyce 
Whipple we will take along with us.” 

Hanaud watched Corbie run off upon his errand with 
more anxiety than his consideration for the feelings of 
the young chatelaine of Suvlac would seem to justify. 
Mr. Ricardo began to tremble for her, for he had seen 
Hanaud at work before, and remembered that he was 
never so delicate and kind as just before he pounced. 
Corbie, indeed, had not traversed more than half of 
the space between the flower-bed and the house, 
when at last the whirr of a motor-car grew loud and 
stopped. Hanaud grumbled out an oath under his 
breath. 

“TI didn’t want that,” he muttered, and then raising 
his voice, “‘Run, Corbie, run!” 

He waited thus in suspense until Corbie vanished 
into the turret-room. Nor did he take his eyes from the 
terrace until he saw the gendarme again running towards 
them from the direction of the avenue. 

“Well?” he asked quickly as Corbie reached his side. 
“Those two have returned then?” 

“No,” Corbie returned. “It is that the news of this 
disaster has spread. It was the car of some neighbours 
who have come to leave their cards and condolences.” 
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Hanaud’s attitude relaxed. A great relief lightened 
his face. 

“Good! Moreau, my friend, you shall get your plaster 
and make some casts of these pretty little footsteps at 
once. As for the big fellow, we shall see! Corbie, will you 
continue to run, but this time to the Chais and find for 
me the gardener. If he is not there he will be working 
amongst the vines.” 

Actually the gardener, a hulking big clumsy fellow 
with a good-humoured face as red as a ripe apple, was 
superintending the removal of the grapes from the little 
carts on to the tray of the press. He came back with 
Corbie, and Hanaud, who was again upon his knees at 
the border of the flower-bed, without looking up at the 
gardener said the most unexpected thing. 

“So after all it did rain.” 

“Yes, Monsieur,” the man answered. “Just what 
we wanted, a soft gentle fall which lasted steadily for 
two hours. The year will after all be a good year.” 

“That’s admirable,’ Hanaud commented in an 
absent voice. “And at what hour did the rain be- 
gin?” 

“At midnight, Monsieur, or a few minutes after- 
wards.” 

Hanaud looked up alertly. 

“You are quite sure? It’s of an importance.” 

The gardener laughed. 

“Oh, Monsieur. I should not be likely to make a mis- 
take. Consider! We each of us have our little patch of 
vines. Two hours of rain last night would make all 
the difference to our grapes. Instead of being shrivelled, 
they would be full. There was not a labourer in this 
district who slept well last night, I’ll warrant. From 
midnight until two in the morning—yes, Monsieur, a 
fine small rain—God’s holy water for the vines.” 
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The fervent gratitude of the man and the common 
sense of his argument were convincing. 

“Very well, then! It rained from twelve to two. That 
is clear,” iid Hanaud. 

“Clear as the night was afterwards, Monsieur, clear 
and dark,” the gardener went on all in one voice. “‘And 
as for the mark of my great boot on the flower-bed 
which Monsieur examines with so much care, it does not 
bring me within the penal code.” 

Hanaud made a grimace at Mr. Ricardo of a very 
undignified kind. 

“So it 75 your footstep?” 

“Yes, Monsieur, very sure.” 

“Show me!” 

The gardener planted his foot in the shallow imprint. 
It fitted exactly. 

“You made it—when?” Hanaud asked. 

“Yesterday, Monsieur. I should have scraped it over 
this morning, but for these two or three days the garden 
must look after itself.’ 

“Thank you! That’s all.” 

“I may go back to the Chais, Monsieur?” 

“*T even invite you to,” said Hanaud, and the gardener 
went with a clumsy sort of amble. Meanwhile, Hanaud 
grinned maliciously at his friend Ricardo. 

‘‘Ahahahaha! What of this fine story of a flight and 
a pursuit?” 

Mr. Ricardo blushed. He was aware that the Com- 
missaire was watching him with an embarrassing in- 
quisitiveness. He lost his head altogether and launched 
a devastating accusation. 

‘It was the gardener then who pursued Joyce Whip- 
ple,” he declared. 

“Ah!” cried Hanaud with an exuberant delight as 
he rose from his knees. ‘‘ Now we have it then. We gum 
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ourselves to our cannons. Our mysteries are solved. 
Homage to Mr. Ricardo, the master-mind!”’ He swept 
off his broad-brimmed soft black hat and bowed to the 
ground. “Yes, it was the gardener, Miss Whipple— 
she runs away after the rain has fallen—for see the deep 
marks which she makes with her little shoes!—the 
gardener—he starts after her the day before she runs 
away—for see the shallower marks his heavy iron-nailed 
boots make in the dry soil. You see? He must catch her 
up. He does not run so fast as she—the clumsy fellow, 
but if he starts to pursue her a day before she flies— 
even he in the end must come up with her. Quick! The 
thumb-screws for the gardener and in a moment we 
know all.” 

Nothing could be in more deplorable taste that this 
exhibition of ribaldry. It was Hanaud at his worst. It 
was Hanaud pouncing upon the body of his friend, like 
a gleeful buffalo. It left Mr. Ricardo tongue-tied and 
spluttering. 

“IT shall make no rejoinder,” he gasped at length. 

“It is better so,” the Commissiare Herbesthal agreed. 

Happily Hanaud’s mood changed very quickly. He 
came round to the side of the bed where the four other 
men were standing. He looked at the little footsteps and 
from the footsteps back to the glass door of the turret- 
room. 

“Consider how I am puzzled,” he said. “‘ At some time 
after two o’clock in the morning, Joyce Whipple runs in 
great haste across the lawn, blunders into the flower-bed, 
and goes on. I fix the time, because the footprints are 
so exact and clear. It was certainly after the rain had 
been falling for some time and had made the mould soft 
and—is there a word?—cohesive. It was almost cer- 
tainly after the rain had ceased, otherwise those clear 
imprints would be spotted and blurred. Well, then! 
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At half-past two, someone flicks past the library window, 
vanishes into Mademoiselle Tasborough’s room, locks 
the door, and waits in a panic with fingers ready upon 
the electric-light switch. I ask myself, was Joyce 
Whipple indeed pursued—and caught by someone—” 
and he dropped the next words slowly one by one— 
“who had the right of entry into Miss Tasborough’s 
room?” 

There could be no doubt as to whom Hanaud was 
suggesting. But Mr. Ricardo could not reconcile the 
suggestion with the little clamour of grief which broke 
from Robin Webster when Joyce Whipple’s disappear- 
ance was discovered. But for the moment he had had 
enough of advancing theories and making explanations. 
Moreover, he saw Hanaud looking at him with a very 
troubled air. 

“After all, were you right, my friend? Did something 
terrible happen in this garden just before you stole to 
the library for a book?” 

“No cry was heard,” said Ricardo. ° 

“That is true,’ Hanaud agreed, ‘‘and on a still 
night, a cry would have been heard a long way off. 
Yes!” He stood with a look of discomfort upon his face 
for a few moments and then shrugged his big shoulders. 
‘Let us follow the line of these footsteps. They cannot 
lead us into a worse tangle than we’re in already.” 

He left Moreau to pour a liquid plaster into the im- 
prints, and with Corbie carrying Joyce Whipple’s shoes 
went on. Mr. Ricardo noticed that the line he took 
began at the turret door and led diagonally across the 
garden to the flower-bed. Beyond the flower-bed it ran 
towards the river, passing just under the branches of 
the last trees of the avenue. Hanaud walked along slowly 
with his eyes upon the ground and his tongue grum- 
bling. 
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““Women used to be helpful when I was a young man. 
They wore pins—pins in their hair and pins in their 
clothes—and they dropped them everywhere, the mo- 
ment they began to run about. Ah!” and he stopped to 
point to the little hole made by a high heel, and went on 
again: “They wore skirts, too, which caught in things 
and left a bit behind. Now they’ve got their clothes 
made like gloves and—oh!”’—he had discovered another 
stab in the grass from a narrow heel. ‘‘We’re on the right 
line, anyway’; and under the boughs of the trees at 
the end of the avenue he came to a definite halt. 

His companions stopped beside him, and without a 
word he pointed to the ground. Underneath the boughs, 
the turf was softer than in the open. The sun could not 
bake it, and the trees dripped upon it long after the 
rain had ceased. And in this stretch of damp and yield- 
ing grass the two small footprints were completely 
visible again, but side by side and close together, as if 
something just at this point had brought the fugitive 
to a stop and held her there stunned. 

“Yes, she was startled here and stopped dead sud- 
denly,” said Hanaud. “‘Corbie, young man, make it sure 
for us.” 

Corbie knelt down and stood up the glittering slip- 
pers in the tracks, and again they fitted exactly; and not 
one of those who watched but had a clear swift vision 
which appalled him. The vision of a girl fleeing in terror 
and arrested in full flight and standing in the dark under 
the boughs, her feet pressed together, her body tense 
with fear, her heart fluttering and fainting in her breast 
and a cry just checked upon her lips. 

Hanaud took his stand just behind the footprints and 
looked forward. He was looking straight towards the 
little dock which had been constructed at the river 
side. Mr. Ricardo uttered a cry. 
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“Of course! Of course! The gabare!” 

Hanaud turned upon him in a flash. 

“The gabare which serves the Chateau from Bor- 
deaux, La Belle Simone. It was here in its harbour 
yesterday with stores. It was to start on its return voy- 
age with the change of the tide in the early morning at 
six—yes, | talked with the captain yesterday afternoon 
—at six. Joyce Whipple was running for sanctuary to 
the gabare.” 

“Then why did she stop here beneath the trees, at 
half-past two?” Hanaud asked of him, but now eagerly, 
without a trace of irony or ridicule in his voice. 

Mr. Ricardo was not at a loss for an explanation. 

“She saw the pole of the mast against the sky, per- 
haps a lantern, too, swinging in the rigging. From here 
to the harbour a few strides. She knew that she was 
safe.” 

Mr. Ricardo’s voice revealed the immensity of his 
relief. He had a very strong wish that no harm should 
come to the warm-hearted and extremely decorative 
young lady who had poured out to him her apprehension 
for her friend on a summer night in London. She was 
safe—that was the conviction which cheered him—safe 
on the gabare, and by this time very near to its mooring 
against the quay at Bordeaux. But Hanaud did not 
share his convictions. He stood in a moody silence with 
his lips pursed and his forehead all wrinkled in a frown. 

“That man won’t believe anything unless he has dis- 
covered it himself,’ Mr. Ricardo reflected, irritated, 
and at the same time disappointed. For if Hanaud dis- 
believed, he might have a reason for disbelief. 

“Let us see!” said Hanaud. “TI invite you all to stand 
exactly where you are.” 

He went on alone, more slowly than ever, and search- 
ing the ground with even a greater deliberation. At 
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every step he took, Ricardo expected an invitation to 
go forward. None came. Hanaud continued his exami- 
nation to the dockside, and there he stayed a long time, 
running backwards and forwards. Then throwing up his 
hands in a gesture of discouragement, he hurried back. 

“‘She stopped here!” he said, pointing to the shoes 
planted side by side. “‘ Beyond, not a mark. By the side 
of the harbour there is muddy gravel where at high 
tide the water has splashed over. There if anywhere 
there would be footprints to match those. But there’s 
not a trace of them. Heavy shoes bound with iron— 
yes, but those slips of things—no! Mademoiselle Joyce 
Whipple went no nearer to the dock than this spot on 
which we stand. Wait!” 

He cast about first towards the marshy ground and 
the river, and then under the trees. A broad gravel path 
ran down the middle of the avenue, and narrowing to 
less than half its width at the end curved off to the 
right towards the dock. Just where the turf met the 
gravel path, he came across the footprints again. He 
summoned his companions to him with a gesture. The 
right foot was pointing towards the path and was on the 
edge of the turf. The left foot was drawn back behind it 
and pointed towards the tiny harbour, the two imprints 
making an obtuse angle. 

“We can read the story a little more clearly now,” 
he said. “That young girl—she runs from the house in a 
panic across the lawn. Her frightened eyes are glancing 
back continually over her shoulder, and she blunders 
into the flower-bed, she crosses it, she continues to run 
until something startles her, paralyses her. She recovers 
and turns aside to the cover of the trees, running now, 
oh, so lightly—on the tips of her toes, her feet skimming 
the grass. Once under the shelter of the branches, she 
halts, for the moment secure, and stands firm, but look- 
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ing back—yes—looking towards the dock.” He put his 
hypothesis to the best proof he could think of. Taking 
care not to disturb the marks upon the grass, he acted 
the movements which he had been describing. And when 
he halted, his feet fell naturally into precisely the same 
angle as that made by the footprints of Joyce Whipple. 

“Yes,” he repeated with a greater assurance, “she 
looked again and for some time in the direction of the 
harbour—to make sure of—what?” 

All sorts of grim pictures rose before Mr. Ricardo’s 
eyes. Perhaps she had seen dimly the basket put aboard 
the gabare, and had somehow guessed the horror 
which it hid. Perhaps she had seen Evelyn Devenish 
murdered and her hand chopped off brutally with an 
axe. He had a vision of the patron and his two sons 
obeying the relentless commands of But before Ri- 
cardo could fix upon the identity of the commander, a 
little cry of triumph broke from Hanaud’s lips. He stood 
gazing out over the river, he, too, stunned, but by an 
inspiration not a panic. 

“Very sure!”’ he exclaimed, his voice gusty with ex- 
citement, “very sure!” 

He ran back to the spot where the shoes gleamed side 
by side upon the grass and stood behind them. 

“You shall tell me I grow old,” he shouted to Ri- 
cardo. “Yes, yes! That poor Hanaud! His brains are all 
wool and cherry-jam! It must be so! Ohoho!” 

It was almost as much to stop the indecency of 
Hanaud’s ostentation as to gratify his curiosity that 
Mr. Ricardo felt it necessary to interrupt. 

“‘Shall we take it for granted that all the bouquets 
are now thrown and get on with our business?”’ he sug- 
gested a trifle acidly, and Hanaud bowed to the ground. 

“We shall do just what Milor’ wishes. We shall hope 
to satisfy Milor’. We are Milor’s servants. Muilor’, the 
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carriage waits,” and he scraped and grimaced like a 
boy in the gutter. Certainly, Mr. Ricardo reflected, 
Hanaud was insufferable in his moments of elation. 
Happily they did not on this occasion last long. He 
slipped out of his motley. 

“Tt was not what Joyce Whipple saw that held her 
here and set the chains about her feet. No, my friend. 
It was what she didn’t see. She runs straight as a 
stretched cord from the house to the gabare. Her chance 
of sanctuary—yes, no doubt. And suddenly here, at the 
end of the avenue, the dock’s in view. There is no ga- 
bare. It has put out.” 

“Before its time?” 

> Vest 

“And against the tide?” 

Bese? 

“Why?” 

“Can’t we all make a guess?” Hanaud answered 
gravely, and had no need to be more explicit. The two 
boys playing by the river in the early morning, the 
basket with its tragic load gently rocking upon the 
ripples of the water and slowly washing nearer and 
nearer to the bank nine miles nearer to the sea—those 
particulars returned to the memory of Hanaud’s audi- 
ence and offered a reason for the precipitate departure 
of the gabare to which no one could be blind. 

“Mr, Ricardo,” Hanaud continued gravely, “‘it is 
said in all your treatises and books that there is one 
great difference between the police of England and the 
police of France. Where you cautiously proceed from 
fact to fact, we overleap the facts and trust to intuitions. 
Well, certainly I trust one now. Here she stood, that 
young lady, whilst her heart fluttered down in despair. 
Then she turns. She must seek some other refuge. She 
runs for the avenue where the trees will hide her; and 
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as she reaches it, she stops and casts one look back 
towards the port. Perhaps after all her eyes misled her. 
Perhaps after all the pole of the mast is outlined against 
the sky. But no! And she is off!” 

He made a sweep with his arm towards the gravel 
path. Mr. Ricardo himself was carried away by the 
conviction and the fire of his friend. He did not doubt 
that his was the real true explanation. Joyce Whipple 
had flown in terror up that avenue. 

He began to piece together the facts which he knew 
with this conjecture of which he was confident; and 
suddenly such a load of remorse bowed him down that 
all his companions were concerned for him. He turned 
pale, he stood trembling, a man aghast. 

“What is it?”’ asked Hanaud, running to his side and 
supporting him by the arm. “You are ill? No, no!” 

“No, I am not ill. 1 am ashamed,” Mr. Ricardo 
stammered. “‘You see, it might have been Joyce Whip- 
ple who whipped past me on the terrace—after she had 
fled from here up the avenue. Suppose that it was! Sup- 
pose that it was she who slipped into the turret-room? 
Suppose that for some reason we don’t know the room 
was empty when she did! Suppése that it was Joyce 
who locked the door and waited in terror with her 
fingers on the switch! Suppose that after she had turned 
the light out she crept upstairs to her room! You re- 
member the tumbled bed and the question you asked— 
“Was she taken away from that room against her will?’ 
Well, then—I could have saved her. Yes, I could. I had 
but to come straight out of the library on to the terrace 
when she flashed past, and show her who I was.” 

“She would not have waited to see,” Hanaud argued. 

“‘T might have spoken through the glass door after the 
light went out. But I didn’t! I let her think that I was 
one of the hunters . . . | was nervous and——”’ he broke 
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off suddenly and stood erect. “Nervous! No! I was 
afraid. I could have saved Joyce last night, but I was 
afraid.” 

Mr. Ricardo’s outburst made everyone uncomfort- 
able. Hanaud patted him gently on the shoulder. 

“But Joyce—she is not lost yet,” he said. 

Mr. Ricardo would not be consoled. In a minute or 
two he would have made a luxury out of his cowardice, 
but happily Corbie the gendarme at this moment dis- 
covered yet another perplexity to add to this tangled 
affair. 

“Monsieur Hanaud,” he cried, his eyes starting out 
of his head and his voice one hoarse note of excitement. 
“Look! Look!” 

He was standing in the open space at the end of the 
avenue, a few yards from the others of that party, and 
with an outstretched shaking arm he pointed to the 
lower branches of a tree. 


Chapter XII 
THE MASK 


THE cry had a sound so imperative that the delicate 
question of Mr. Ricardo’s conduct was clean forgotten. 
There was a rush to Victor Corbie, but not until they 
stood behind his shoulders could they see what he was 
seeing. The sight gave a queer little shock to everyone 
and begat an uneasiness, as things which are odd and 
bizarre are likely to do. Perhaps, too, they were all now 
rather ready to be startled and to see miracles at each 
turn of their road. They were confounded to observe 
amongst the leaves of the branch at which Corbie 
pointed, bending down towards them as though it 
watched them, a face and head. By some chance a 
spray had blown across the eyes and hid them, but the 
rest of the face was revealed. It was quite livid in colour 
with full lips, not so much red in colour as a dark purple. 
The hair, on the other hand, was a bright red. The con- 
tour of the face was quite beautiful, but the whole 
effect was evil—abominably evil. 

They were still contemplating this extraordinary 
spectacle when some breath of wind blew aside the 
spray which hid the eyes; and it was at once visible 
that though there were long black eyelashes, as silken 
as the lashes of a lovely girl, there were no eyes. The 
face was a mask, but of an artistry which was exquisite 
and astounding. 

“We must have that down,” said Hanaud. 

It was not so high above their heads but that his 
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crook-handled stick could fetch it down. It fell on to 
the grass and he picked it up. It was just a papier-maché 
mask—nothing more. But he handed it to Victor Corbie 
and said: 

“Put it on!” ; 

Victor Corbie dropped his képi on the ground, and 
with a grin of delight overspreading his bucolic face, 
slipped the mask over his face and head; and at once 
from a good-humoured grinning yokel he became a thing 
of horror, a thing to fly from in a panic. Mr. Ricardo 
could not believe that so complete a transformation was 
possible. The mask, fixed though the features were, 
lived—yes, lived. The bright red hair gave to it a final 
touch of uncanny force. Whichever way Corbie turned, 
the mask never leered. On the contrary, it was beautiful 
and very sad—the long black fine lashes gave to even 
Corbie’s staring eyes the sadness of all the ages. It would 
have been a fit mask for The Wandering Jew, but for 
one attribute it had: It was wicked—beautiful and sad 
and abominably wicked—a mask, in a word, for Satan. 
Such was its effect that even when Corbie had removed 
it from his head, one at all events of the men watching 
him wondered for a time whether he was not some de- 
mon masquerading as a peasant who had vouchsafed 
him a glimpse of his real aspect. 

“We shall take great care of this mask, Monsieur le 
Commissaire,” Hanaud said, wrapping it up in a great 
coloured handkerchief which he pulled from his pocket. 
“There are only two men in the world, I think, who can 
make such masks as this. One of them is in America. 
The other is to be found in a studio at the back of the 
Haymarket in London. We shall soon know which of 
the mmade this and for whom. Meanwhile, I beg that 
no one will speak of it.’”” He looked from face to face to 
impress his command upon them all and continued with 
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a quiet solemnity which Mr. Ricardo had only once or 
twice heard him use before: ‘‘For this crime of the 
Chateau Suvlac has I think a good deal in common with 
this mask. I mean that when all at last is discovered, we 
shall find it to have been an inhuman and malignant 
business. It was pitiless, I believe. So we in our turn 
shall be pitiless, too.” 
Mr. Ricardo shivered. 


Chapter XIII 
DIFFERENT POINTS OF VIEW 


Hanaup gave an order to the gendarme. 

“You will take those shoes and wrap them up and 
hand them over to the secretary of Monsieur le Com- 
missaire. Then you will tell my assistant when he has 
finished with the flower-bed to take a cast of these 
footprints, too, and cover them up.” 

Corbie picked up the slippers and hurried off upon 
his duty up the avenue. The rest of this search-party 
followed at a slower pace. 

They had come to within twenty yards of the house 
when a smallish round man in a cassock with a purple 
sash about his waist, stepped out from the window of the 
drawing-room and looked carefully about him. There 
was something curiously secret in his manner. Hanaud, 
though he seemed sunk fathoms deep in his own thoughts, 
saw him on the instant. He stopped and with a gesture 
stopped the others. 

“Who is that?”’ he asked in a low voice. 

“The Abbé Fauriel,’”? the Commissaire Herbesthal 
replied. 

“Oh, yes!” said Hanaud. 

But he did not resume his walk. 

““Let no one move,” he whispered; and screened by » 
the trees they watched the Abbé’s movements. He 
walked on the tips of his toes to the edge of the terrace, 
and turning about scanned the upper windows of the two 
turrets. Assured that no one was watching him from 
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thosé points of vantage, he moved along the stone flags 
in the direction of the avenue, but slowly, with his eyes 
bent on the ground like a man pondering an abstraction. 
When, however, his pacing had brought him opposite to 
the glass door of the dining-room, he became all at once 
alert again. He peered into the room, raising himself up 
on the balls of his feet so that he might see the better, 
and then crossing the terrace with a little noiseless trip- 
ping run, he pressed his face against the glass. 

“This is all very peculiar,’ Mr. Ricardo whispered 
with displeasure. Furtiveness in an abbé was by no 
means an agreeable sight to him. 

*“Hush!” said Hanaud; and then to himself, ‘‘I won- 
der how long he has been waiting in the drawing-room to 
offer his condolences.” 

The Commissaire answered him. 

“Monsieur l’Abbé has not been waiting at all. No, 
indeed! He would have something to say, I think, if he 
was kept waiting. Oh! He is an authoritative one, the 
Abbé. He has already seen the ladies of Suvlac.” 

“Oho!” said Hanaud, his voice lifting a little on a 
note of interest. ‘Has he now? Let me hear of this, 
Monsieur le Commissaire.”’ 

“He arrived before you and your friend returned 
from Villeblanche. He asked my permission very cor- 
rectly to offer his ministrations to the ladies. It is true 
that the ladies are Protestants, but in such calamities, 
the creeds are one.” 

“You gave him the permission?” Hanaud observed 
softly. 

“Without hesitation,” replied Herbesthal very firmly. 

Hanaud inclined his head. Even famous inspectors 
from the Sireté Générale of Paris do not tread on the 
toes of Commissaires of Police if they want their affairs 
to run smoothly. 
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“So all this while Monsieur Il’ Abbé has had us under 
his observation,” he remarked, as though nothing could 
have been more fortunate. 

“Far from it,” Herbesthal replied. ““The Abbé saw 
Mademoiselle Tasborough first of all, and was not very 
long with her. He went immediately afterwards to the 
room of Madame Tasborough, which is in the wing 
behind and does not look out in this direction at 
all 

There is a flaw here, Mr. Ricardo reflected. It was 
obviously important to know when the Abbé left the 
room in the wing and made his furtive way to the 
drawing-room. But he did not intervene. “It is clear,” 
he argued to himself, “that the Commissaire has a 
Fauriel complex.” He left the matter to Hanaud, but 
Hanaud was once more watching the terrace with eyes 
for nothing else. 

The Abbé, satisfied that there was no one in the 
drawing-room to overlook him, turned towards Diana 
Tasborough’s room and resumed his meditative walk in 
that direction. Hanaud whistled under his breath. 

“Did he see Diana Tasborough in her own room in 
the turret there?”’ he asked of the Commissaire, but 
without taking his eyes for one moment from the terrace. 

“Certainly.” 

“‘And now he returns to it when it is empty. Yes, as 
my friend Mr. Ricardo says, it is all very peculiar.” 

Nearer and nearer the Abbé paced towards the turret, 
and suddenly he whipped through the doorway. It 
seemed that Hanaud had been expecting just that 
movement. He was away from his shelter in a flash. In 
spite of his bulk, he sprinted. He reached the terrace 
almost before his companions had started. He ran across 
it noiseless as a man in rubber shoes, keeping close to 
the windows of the house. In the angle made by the 
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round projection of the turret, he stopped. He certainly 
had not been heard, and where he stood he could not be 
seen. On the other hand, he could not see anything that 
the Abbé was doing in Diana Tasborough’s room. This, 
however, he did not appear to mind. He waited very 
patiently in his angle. His friends, indeed, were already 
within earshot before the Abbé reappeared, still with the 
absent air of a philosopher so lost in meditation that he 
did not know whither his feet had been guiding him. But 
he was to be startled out of it. Hanaud slipped up behind 
him and bending, said in his ear: 

“Monsieur |’ Abbé.” 

The Abbé swung round quite disconcerted. Hanaud, 
holding the mask hidden in the handkerchief in his left 
hand, removed his hat with his right, and bowed re- 
spectfully. 

“You noticed, no doubt, that the little re-arrangement 
had already been made.” 

The sentence, Greek to Mr. Ricardo and the Com- 
missaire, had the clearest meaning for the Abbé Fauriel. 
Consternation shone in his eyes, the blood withdrew 
from his cheeks, leaving them mottled and his nose and 
the skin beneath his eyes like tallow. His face in a second 
seemed to have sunk and grown thin. He was an old 
and shrivelled man. But he had the spirit of a young 
one. He raised his head high, and now in place of the 
consternation there was the glint of battle in his eyes. 
He stood square; and then turning slightly towards the 
Commissaire Herbesthal, he said in a biting voice: 

“This no doubt is the illustrious Monsieur Hanaud, 
who very wisely speaks in riddles. For riddles are the 
short cut to prestige and reputation and besides, very 
intimidating to slow-witted provincials like ourselves.” 

It was a declaration of war—no less than that. Mr. 
Ricardo, observing the little priest and the big detective, 
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thought, in his obvious way, of David and Goliath. 
Hanaud had undoubtedly staged a little trap, but the 
Abbé was indisposed to tumble into it. Now that he had 
recovered himself, and stood quivering a little from head 
to foot, not with terror but with a concentration of his 
faculties, he looked a little man to be wary of. Mr. 
Ricardo wondered whether he concealed a sling about 
his person fitted with a nice big fat stone. 

“Tf I wrapped up my meaning, Monsieur l’Abbé, so 
that you only should understand it, as you evidently 
did,” said Hanaud, “you should be thankful for my 
consideration, rather than blame it. But since you won’t 
have my riddles, J ask you now in the plainest terms 
why you went into Mademoiselle’s room just now with 
so many precautions against being seen.” 

“T shall reply to you that I have my duties, as you 
have yours, Monsieur Hanaud. Mine, it is true, may be 
said to begin after yours have ended. But they are both 
sad and exacting and—secret. Should you, however, wish 
for a poor priest’s blessing upon yours, whatever they 
may be,” he added with a hint of humour, “I shall not 
be disposed to deny it you.” 

He moved away with a little bow, but Hanaud pivoted 
upon his heels like a soldier and fell in at his side with 
the neatness of a cog fitting into the ratchet of a wheel. 

“No doubt,” he said imperturbably. “I catch the 
criminal first, and you save his soul afterwards. It is a 
roughly correct division of our duties. But we each have 
the same third duty, Monsieur l’Abbé.” 

“Thousands of duties, Monsieur Hanaud. I have 
preached for thirty years, but I have not got to the end 
of them yet.” 

““One, however, which is paramount.” 

The little priest saw the stroke coming. 

““T am aware of it, Monsieur Hanaud.” 
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“The duty of a good citizen.” 

“You have said it.” 

“And under the pressure of that third duty one or 
two separate duties at times may overlap.” 

The two men were pacing side by side away from the 
Commissaire and Mr. Ricardo. They were still to Mr. 
Ricardo’s satisfaction within earshot. But the Abbé, 
though he showed no sign of haste, was steadily edging 
in towards the door of the drawing-room. 

“When and if that time comes, I trust that I shall 
not fail in mine,” the priest replied. 

*“That time has come, Monsieur |’Abbé.”’ 

“T think not, Monsieur Hanaud, and I am the judge.” 

“T shall invite your closer consideration upon that 
point, Monsieur Abbé.” 

The dialogue was all very stiff and formal and polite, 
although now an angry quiver of the voice, now a bitter 
_ word caught quickly back, betrayed the fierce hostility 
between them. Now, however, disdain caused the Abbé 
Fauriel to trip. 

“Any argument of yours, Monsieur Hanaud, must of 
course command every atom of consideration which I 
have to give,” he said with a curling lip; and Hanaud 
was under his guard in a flash. 

“My argument is an instance, Monsieur. For ex- 
ample, there is the little matter of your vestments which 
were stolen last night.” 

The Abbé was shaken. He showed it only by stopping 
in his walk and by a second’s silence. Then he resumed 
in an accent of self-reproach: 

“Monsieur Hanaud, I spoke too lightly in this house 
last night. I am ashamed, and I have appointed to my- 
self certain penances in consequence. My vestments 
were hanging in my sacristy this morning and were worn 
by me as early as six o’clock, when to a deplorable 
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congregation of two old women I sought the blessing 
of St. Matthew upon our vineyards.” 

Clearly Hanaud was astonished. 

“They were brought back by six o’clock this morn- 
ing?” he cried. 

The Abbé smiled. 

“We who are not of your profession, Monsieur Ha- 
naud, may be permitted to cultivate a spirit kind enough 
to believe that they had never been taken away.” 

“That won’t do,” said Hanaud bluntly. The two men 
were standing face to face, the priest sheltering what 
knowledge he had behind a stolid face. Hanaud tower- 
ing over him, like an inquisitor. The fine courtesies of 
“Monsieur |’ Abbé” and ‘Monsieur Hanaud” were dis- 
carded like the last year’s frills on a lady’s gown. ‘“‘ You 
did not find all your vestments in your sacristy this 
morning. For one of them is in the mortuary of Ville- 
blanche, stained with the blood of a young woman who 
dined at the same table with you in this house last night 
and was savagely murdered afterwards.” 

Mr. Ricardo could hardly repress a cry, as he compre- 
hended the careful scrutiny which Hanaud had made 
of the torn piece of fine linen in which the body of 
Evelyn Devenish had been wrapped. But the Abbé 
actually uttered one. His jaw dropped; he stood and 
stared at the detective, his face an effigy of horror. 

“You are sure of that abomination?” he stammered, 
and he did not wait for an answer to his question. His 
defences were down. He had no big fat stone and no 
sling to launch it with. He tottered to the bench and 
dropping down upon it heavily, fumbled for his handker- 
chief and mopped his forehead. But Hanaud would not 
leave him in peace. He stepped up in front of him. He 
suddenly uncovered the mask with its curious obscene 
beauty, and held it under the Abbé’s eyes. 
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“Can you imagine a use for this?” he asked. 

““At a time of Carnival,” said the Abbé with the 
wraith of a smile. He had not looked at the mask very 
closely. But Hanaud held it so that his eyes could not 
avoid it, and he looked at it and looked again and shrank 
from it as from a touch that was contagious. He rose 
up on his feet. 

“There was a young woman alive in this house last 
night who is now foully murdered,” said Hanaud, 
standing in front of him. 

“YT shall pray for her soul,” returned the Abbé. 

“But there is also a young girl with all her life in 
front of her, a joy to herself and an inspiration to others, 
who has disappeared. What of her, Monsieur |’Abbé?” 

“T shall pray that no harm may come to her.” 

“But you will give me no other help!” 

Hanaud’s voice rang out over the terrace and the 
garden. His words were a reproach and more than a 
reproach, an accusation. But they fell upon ears which 
were quite deaf. The Abbé’s eyes were now set upon a 
very distant horizon. A life or two? Some few hours of 
suffering? The Abbé Fauriel was not looking at the 
garden, nor at the Gironde, nor at the rising shore 
beyond the Gironde. He watched a procession of the 
ages, in which a life or two, or a few hours of suffering, 
mattered not at all. 

“Monsieur,” he said with a remarkable quiet dignity, 
“fa terrible crime has been committed. Of that crime 
there may be some quite hideous explanation. You 
know more about it than I do. I beg you to excuse 
me. 

To Hanaud’s thinking he was a broken man. He had 
suffered a shock that afternoon from which he was not 
likely to recover. Even Hanaud stepped back as he 
moved away, and let him pass out of sight through the 
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open window of the drawing-room without another 
effort to detain him. But as soon as the Abbé Fauriel 
had gone, Hanaud’s manner quite changed. He grimaced 
in the most childish fashion at the window. 

** Ah, the old fox,” he cried in a low voice. “He knows 
a great deal more than he will tell. But he has told me, 
none the less, much more than he meant to tell me, by 
his reluctance to tell me anything at all.” 

He turned upon Mr. Ricardo. 

“You dined here last night, and the Abbé Fauriel 
dined, too?” 

CONCES 2 
’ Hanaud took Ricardo by the arm and drew him down 
beside him on the bench. 

“You shall tell me at once anything which he said 
last night—anything which he did.” 

Anything which he did! Yes, there was something 
which he had done. Mr. Ricardo recalled the scene. . . . 
There had been something said—yes—and the Abbé 
had ceased from talking—had made a little movement 
with his hand—yes! 

“There was a moment when under the cover of the 
tablecloth he made the sign of the Cross,” said Mr. 
Ricardo. 

“Oho! Tell me about that moment!’ Hanaud urged, 
pressing his friend’s arm. 

“Let me see!”’ said Mr. Ricardo. “It can hardly have 
been important or I should have remembered it. Oh, 
yes! I was puzzled at the time. I certainly was puzzled.” 

“It is very interesting that you were puzzled,” 
Hanaud remarked patiently. 

“Yes, that’s it. I was puzzled.” 

Mr. Ricardo was triumphant. His memory had not 
failed him. No, he remembered very accurately that 
he had been puzzled. 
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“Then, my friend, something puzzled you,” said 
Hanaud. 

“That’s true,” Mr. Ricardo replied, with a little 
disappointment. “To be sure, I wasn’t likely to have 
been puzzled unless something had puzzled me. Now 
what was it?” 

“Yes! What was it? Make a scene of that dinner-table 
in your mind. Mrs. Tasborough here, the Abbé 
there——”’ and suddenly Mr. Ricardo chirruped: 

“T’ve got it. One of them—sitting not so far from me 
—wait!—on the same side of the table—yes!” He held 
his hand in the air with a look of intense concentration 
upon his face. 

“Evelyn Devenish!” he cried. “She shivered sud- 
denly and rather violently.” 

me Vesa: 

“And someone—oh, of course, it was that which 
puzzled me,” and Mr. Ricardo leaned back against the 
rail of the bench and relapsed into contentment. 

“But you haven’t told me what puzzled you,’ 
Hanaud in the gentlest voice. 

None the less Mr. Ricardo uttered a cry of pain. 

“You are hurting my arm.” 

Hanaud’s fingers were gripped about it like a vice. 
He relaxed his hold immediately. 

“I am sorry, my friend.” 

‘You have reason to be,” said Mr. Ricardo rather 
indignantly, as he massaged the bruised limb. “I shall 
be terribly bruised to-morrow. The last time my arm 
hurt me as it does now was after an archery meeting 
in the country. I was not an adept with the bow—it was 
at a house in Berkshire—yes! Let me see! Whose house 
was it?” 

It was some while ago. Mr. Ricardo had already 
begun to run over the names of his acquaintances in 
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Berkshire for the locality of that archery meeting when 
Hanaud observed. 

‘And so Evelyn Devenish shivered unexpectedly and 
violently.” 

Mr. Ricardo stared for a second or so at his compan- 
ion, and came away from Berkshire by express. 

“T ought not to have turned aside from what I was 
telling you,” he said, looking at Hanaud with some 
severity. “Yes, Evelyn Devenish shivered and Joyce 
Whipple exclaimed, she, too, rather violently—‘It’s 
no use looking at me, Evelyn. It’s not I who dispense 
the cold.’ It seemed to me that there was an under- 
stream of hysteria in both Evelyn and Joyce Whipple. 
Undoubtedly both of them were nervous—Joyce partic- 
ularly. Her voice, which was naturally low and sweet, 
had roughened and was harsh. I couldn’t detect the 
least smallest reason for the excitement which was 
vibrating in those two young women. But it was 
evident suddenly, and as suddenly it passed—a zigzag 
of lightning. But the Abbé understood. He crossed 
himself secretly, and during the rest of dinner he spoke 
no more. Not a word! He just sat and watched with 
bright eyes ranging about the table—like—like—a 
bird’s!” 

Hanaud patted his friend upon the knee, and sat 
with a frown upon his face. 

“Tt is not I who dispense the cold,’” he repeated, 
and he looked up at Herbesthal. “Those are very 
strange words, Monsieur le Commissaire. Yet the old 
fox understood them. Well, we must understand them, 
too. For I think they are the key to the whole affair.” 

He stood up, as though all his business with the 
terrace and the garden were at an end. But before he 
could move away, he heard a motor-car approach and 
stop on the other side of the house. 
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“The wanderers have returned,” he said. He took out 
his watch and looked at the dial. 

pix oO Clock!” 

Time had passed swiftly for that party upon the 
terrace. Mr. Ricardo found it difficult to believe that 
the better part of three hours had slipped away since 
Diana Tasborough and Robin Webster had started 
out to send a telegram from Pauillac. 

“They were very wise to take the air,”’ said Hanaud. 
He fetched a packet of black cigarettes in a wrapper 
of bright blue paper out of a pocket. He offered one 
to the Commissaire Herbesthal, who took it, and an- 
other to Mr. Ricardo, who did not. He struck a sulphur 
match, watched it fizzle into a flame, and with some 
ceremony lighted the Commissaire’s cigarette. Then he 
lit his own, and resuming his seat, began placidly to 
relate an ancient experience of the days when he was a 
_ novice in the police. 


Chapter XIV 
HANAUD IS STARTLED 


He BROKE off as “the wanderers”’ came out upon the 
terrace, and had a smile of congratulation for Diana 
Tasborough, to whose face some tinge of her fresh colour 
had returned. 

“That is better, Mademoiselle,” he said. “You sent 
off your telegrams?” 

“Yes,” and she added: “Mr. Webster persuaded me 
to prolong the drive.” 

Robin Webster proceeded to justify his advice with 
that prim and exact articulation which never failed to 
strike Mr. Ricardo as a little incongruous in a young 
man of so much elegance. 

“T argued that it would be of benefit to Miss Tas- 
borough, that we should only hamper your investiga- 
tions here by an immediate return, and that we might 
perhaps be a little useful to you ourselves if we made 
some enquiries of our neighbours.” 

Hanaud, who had been listening attentively, cried 
out with an explosive emphasis which the occasion did 
not seem to warrant: 

“T am sure of it!” and noticing some surprise upon 
Robin Webster’s face, modified his tone. ‘You could 
have done nothing wiser. Did you get any satisfaction 
from your enquiries?” 

Robin Webster shook his head. 

“No one had seen Joyce Whipple.” 

The mere pronunciation of her name made his voice 
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shake and his cheek turn pale, and distress so clouded 
his eyes that Mr. Ricardo wished for words wherewith 
to comfort him. He was in love, this young man, and 
for young people in love, Mr. Ricardo had always 
a tender corner of his heart. No doubt the candle burn- 
ing late in his empty room had a suspicious look. That 
was not to be forgotten. But it might after all have been 
no more than a ruse to conceal a tryst with Joyce Whip- 
ple which she had not kept. Robin Webster might even 
have been searching for her desperately whilst the 
candle was burning down to its last fragment of wick. 
No doubt, too, Hanaud imagined that he had made yet 
another remarkable discovery in the chalet. Mr. 
Ricardo was not quite certain but that his sharp in- 
voluntary “I am sure” of a minute ago was a confirma- 
tion of that discovery. But Hanaud could blunder like 
everyone else. He could shout “Swan” when he saw a 
goose as loudly as the rest of the world, and for tup- 
pence Mr. Ricardo would tell him so. It seemed, how- 
ever, that Hanaud had been impressed, too, by the sin- 
cerity of the young man’s emotion. For his voice when 
he spoke was pitiful. 

“You must not lose heart. Monsieur Herbesthal’s 
men are searching the neighbourhood thoroughly, on the 
chance that this poor girl may, as it so often happens, 
have lost her memory. If, on the other hand, there has 
been foul play, I can tell you that not a motor-car, 
not a Carriage, not even a cart will escape from the ring 
which has been drawn about this environment without 
such a search as will leave nothing undisclosed. Every 
road, every cart-track, every path is watched.” 

Monsieur Herbesthal nodded his head. 

“Ever since this morning that has been so.” 

“Yes,” Diana agreed hopefully. “We ourselves were 
stopped all through this afternoon.” 
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Her hope was not shared by Robin Webster. 

“That is all very well,’ he said, staring miserably 
at Hanaud. ‘But what I am afraid of is that now not 
the whole French army encamped upon the roads 
could ever restore her to us. I fear ” but he choked 
upon the word and could not utter it. 

“You fear murder,’ said Hanaud. 

A spasm of pain convulsed Robin Webster’s face. 

““Yes,”’ he answered in a whisper. 

Suddenly Hanaud rose up from the bench and 
astonished all who were about him on that terrace. 
Such a change came over him as quite transfigured his 
appearance. He towered erect and tremendous, and he 
spoke with the authority of a prophet ringing in his 
voice. 

“T am sure of this. If Joyce Whipple is alive now, 
she will not die by violence.” 

Robin Webster drew in a breath as though he drank 
courage from the words. 

“You believe that!” he cried. ““You—oh, you have 
found her!”’ He seized upon that notion, was convinced 
by it, and stared at Hanaud with parted lips and shin- 
ing eyes. 

“No! I have found some footsteps—nothing more. 
She ran across the lawn last night. Of where she is, 
Monsieur, I know no more than you.” 

“Yet you declare that she is safe!” 

“Safe? No! I do declare that now murder dare not 
be done, if murder was ever planned. Once more—oh, 
for the hundred thousandth time in the long history of 
violence, it has been proved that the dead victim can 
hardly be destroyed. There is a fate in it. There is 
justice in it. Those who killed Evelyn Devenish, dare 
not kill again.” 
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“You are clear then that the murder of Evelyn 
Devenish and the disappearance of Joyce Whipple are 
part of the same crime?” 

“Look about you!” Hanaud returned. “This scat- 
tered neighbourhood! The few inhabitants! Is it possible 
that on the same night, in the same house, these two 
abominations were committed independently? No! 
Let us be reasonable! The only alternative is that Joyce 
Whipple was an accomplice”’; and on the bench beside 
him Diana Tasborough started. 

Hanaud swung round towards her on the instant. She 
was sitting with the strangest look of fear upon her face. 

“You believe that possible, Mademoiselle?”” Hanaud 
asked. Diana shook her head violently. 

“Of course not. Joyce is my friend. I had never thought 
of it. Only your words reminded me that there seemed 
always to be——”’ Diana was at a loss how to put 
what she meant to say into words which would do no 
hurt. 

“Yes?” Hanaud insisted gently, bending down to the 
girl. 

“Well, there seemed always to be some curious ill- 
will between Joyce and Evelyn,” she said reluctantly. 

Hanaud drew himself up again in surprise. 

“Ts that so?” he said slowly and in a musing voice. 
But Diana hurriedly interposed. She would not have 
him dwell upon that revelation or give any weight to 
it in his thoughts. 

“Tt wasn’t of any importance,” she urged eagerly. 
“They didn’t hit it off quite. That’s all there was 
to it—I am sure. They were just naturally a little 
hostile to one another. Oh, I was a fool to mention 
it to you at all. I shouldn’t have, unless you had sug- 
gested it.” 
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Hanaud was at once anxious to lift from her any 
sense of self-reproach. 

“Mademoiselle, it is much better, believe me, that 
you should have told me this frankly and simply as 
you have done, than that I should have discovered it 
later on for myself. It is a little detail to which I might 
have given greater weight if I had thought that you had 
concealed it from me.” 

Mr. Ricardo was mystified. Hanaud’s reasoning was 
no doubt very sound, but there was no need for it. 
Diana Tasborough had revealed nothing when she ad- 
mitted the hostility between Evelyn Devenish and 
Joyce Whipple. He himself only this morning had told 
the story of the Cave of the Mummies, and had added 
to it this afternoon his account of Joyce’s odd little out- 
burst at the dinner-table. Hanaud already knew all 
that it was necessary to know upon that point. He 
was wantonly wasting valuable time in eliciting it a 
second time from Diana. 

“He is losing himself in the by-ways of this case,” 
Mr. Ricardo reasoned. “I must bring him back to the 
main road.” 

He had begun to make a little twittering noise as a 
preface to his expostulation when an unkindly cold 
glare in Hanaud’s eyes changed his mind for him. 

“Mr. Ricardo, I think, is about to observe very 
justly that we are making too much of a very small 
detail.” 

All eyes at once were turned upon Mr. Ricardo, who 
suddenly felt nervous and hopped from one foot on to 
the other. 

“That is so,” he said. “I was on the point of making 
that observation.” 

All eyes, to his relief, were once more turned away 
from him, but he had even in his relief a biting thought 
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that he was being neglected as a futility. Robin Webster 
brought the discussion back to the graver problem with 
which it had begun. 

“You are very confident, Monsieur Hanaud, that if 
no second murder has been committed, it will not be. 
For my part, I wish that I could believe that. But 
those who killed Evelyn Devenish will be desperate 
people. They must go on. They are committed—what- 
ever the risk they must go on, as [ see their position. 
They will take their precautions.” 

“Did they take no precautions with Evelyn Deven- 
ish?”? Hanaud interrupted. ‘“They know that pre- 
cautions fail.” 

Even so, Robin Webster was not satisfied. He stood 
with white face twitching and eyes that sought and 
fled from the detective’s. He had some fear in his mind 
which he could hardly bring himself to utter. In the end 
he launched a dreadful word in a low and toneless voice. 

“Burial,” he said. 

It was a question. Wasn’t that the precaution which 
this time would not fail? And Mr. Ricardo in a flight 
of imagination kindled by that word of terror, ranged 
over the vineyards and the forests and found the mound 
of a small new grave hidden under leaves, and slowly 
sinking to the level of the ground about it with the 
passage of the seasons. Hanaud’s answer to the ques- 
tion rolled out like thunder. 

“Tt has been tried in England and it failed. It has 
been tried in France and it has failed. Monsieur, if like 
—” he hesitated and corrected himself—‘like someone 
whom I know, I wished for a good conviction at the 
Assizes rather than the saving of a life. I should say 
‘A burial! Nothing could be better!” 

With that grim and rather shocking conclusion he 
turned again to Diana Tasborough. 
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“Mademoiselle, we shall spare you to the limit of 
our powers. The rooms of those two ladies must of 
course be sealed. There will be an agent of the police 
in the house, and others in the grounds. I trust indeed 
that they will be even welcome to yourself and your 
good aunt. For myself I must return now to Bordeaux 
and it will, I think, since hospitality is at such a time an 
embarrassment, be more convenient if Monsieur Ri- 
cardo returns with me.” 

“You are very kind,” Diana replied gratefully, but 
her voice hardened perceptibly as she added, “and 
certainly Mr. Ricardo will sleep better at Bordeaux than 
he managed to sleep at the Chateau Suvlac.” 

“Then I commend you to the care of Monsieur le 
Commissaire,” Hanaud continued briskly, “and for you, 
Monsieur Webster, may the success of your vintage be 
of a good augury.” 

He bowed elaborately. To Ricardo he said, “You 
will have time to pack whilst Monsieur le Commis- 
saire and I make our little arrangements,”’ and he passed 
into the drawing-room. Ricardo bowed in his turn and 
followed at his heels. Hanaud crossed the room to the 
door opening into the hall—the door in the back wall— 
and as he took the handle in his hand, he half turned 
about. He was looking back on to the terrace, and even 
he was startled. 

“In the name of God!” he whispered. “‘Take one 
look, my friend—no more. You have seen nothing like 
that in your life!” 

He himself slipped through the doorway into the 
hall. Mr. Ricardo imitated Hanaud’s movements and 
glanced back at the appropriate moment through the 
glass window to the terrace with every assumption of 
indifference. But the arts of the actor were not at that 
moment needed. He looked straight at Robin Webster, 
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who was standing lost to all the world, and motionless 
as a piece of stone, on the spot where they had left him. 
But his face was a white flame of wild fury. He was 
staring at Diana Tasborough with wide, unwinking 
eyes. Hanaud was right. Mr. Ricardo had never seen 
anything so terrifying in his life. Even the mask could 
not compare with it. 


Chapter XV 
THE VICOMTE PAINTS HIS GATE! 


Mr. Ricarpo sat on the edge of his bed with his head 
in his hands whilst his servant packed. His head was 
in a whirl. All that he had seen and heard that day was 
jumbled together in his mind—the footprints, the 
mask, the guttered candle, the tumbled bed, the 
picture of the Grand Canal which meant nothing at all, 
the Abbé and his casuistries—oh, and Joyce Whipple’s 
bracelet—yes, and Hanaud’s astounding declaration 
that the murderers of Evelyn Devenish dare not repeat 
their crime—and what Hanaud had seen in Diana Tas- 
borough’s bedroom and he hadn’t—and what Hanaud 
had deduced from the books at Robin Webster’s bedside 
and he hadn’t—and Robin Webster’s stark, appalling 
fury on the terrace. His head ached as he enumerated 
his bewilderments, and he felt very grateful to Hanaud 
for providing him with so convenient an exit from this 
tragic house. He would have time in Bordeaux to take 
out his tables and reduce—if it was only his ignorance— 
to some sort of order. He would also be relieved of the 
dislike for him which Diana so obviously felt. Accord- 
ingly he lit a cigarette and tried to banish the whole 
tangle from his thoughts. 

But he couldn’t do it. For his memory began to stir. 
He sat up erect and gasped. Elias Thomson looked up 
from his portmanteaux and saw his employer staring 
into vacancy with an open mouth. 

“Are you indisposed, sir?” he asked, but Mr. Ri- 
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cardo heard him not. An idea had sprung alive in his 
brain, a full-sized complete idea, an illuminating idea, 
an aurora borealis of an idea. Elias Thomson deftly 
took from his fingers the cigarette which was on the 
point of setting fire to the quilt. Mr. Ricardo did not 
notice the precaution. Elias Thomson returned to his 
packing. 

“It’s this ’ere crime,” he said. ““You always was a 
oner for crimes, wasn’t you, sir, ever since you made 
*istory at Aix?” 

Even these flattering words did not reach beyond 
the porches of Mr. Ricardo’s ears. A more insidious 
flattery was warming his heart. He, too, had noticed 
something which no one else had noticed. Even Ha- 
naud had been deaf to it, and blind to it. Yet it was of 
an importance which nothing could transcend. 

There came a knock upon the door. Jules Amadée 
had brought word that the motor-cars were at the door 
and that Hanaud was waiting in the hall. Mr. Ricardo 
sprang to his feet. 

“You will put the luggage into Mr. Hanaud’s car and 
travel with it,” he cried to Elias Thomson. He gave a 
handsome largesse to Jules Amadée, and hurried out 
along the passage. At the hall table Hanaud was care- 
lessly turning over a number of cards which had been 
ieft at the house that afternoon. Mr. Ricardo dashed 
up to him. 

“T have something to tell you, my friend,” he ex- 
claimed, excitedly, triumphantly. 

“But you are wrong, Mr. Ricardo,” said Hanaud 
pleasantly, as Elias Thomson and Jules Amadée carried 
the luggage past them and out to the cars. 

“But I haven’t told you what I was going to tell you,” 
Mr. Ricardo cried indignantly. 

“That is so. But what you were going to tell me was 
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going to be wrong,” Hanaud returned. “On the other 
hand, I have something to tell you which is really curi- 
ous and interesting.” 

Mr. Ricardo stepped back a pace and choked. There 
was a mild phrase about throwing cold water upon a 
man. Mr. Ricardo felt that Arctic seas could not have 
drenched him more. Was there ever, he asked himself, 
a vanity so colossal? Nothing was worth noticing un- 
less Hanaud noticed it. Nothing worth telling unless 
Hanaud told it. Very well! Now Hanaud should be 
punished for it. It was high time that he learned a 
lesson in modesty. Mr. Ricardo would keep his dis- 
covery to himself. He would work out all its ramifica- 
tions alone in Bordeaux. Hanaud might implore him to 
reveal it. He would do so only in his own good time. 
He smiled. 

“You shall tell me,” he said softly, “this thing so 
curious.” 

Hanaud looked out through the open doorway. Thom- 
son and Jules Amadée were busy piling the bags into 
the smaller car. 

“T find it very interesting that from those who have 
called this afternoon to offer their condolences, there is 
one remarkable omission.” 

“TIndeed?”’ said Mr. Ricardo indifferently. 

“Yes,” said Hanaud, and stopped there. 

He undoubtedly was a very annoying man. For now 
Mr. Ricardo had to ask who it was that had failed to 
tender his sympathy. 

“The Vicomte Cassandre de Mirandol,” Hanaud 
replied. 

66 Oh!”’ 

The announcement did give Mr. Ricardo a little 
shock. Good manners should be so vital an element in 
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the equipment of a Vicomte Cassandre de Mirandol 
that he could not leave them at home like a pair of 
gloves, even if he wanted to. But Ricardo’s feelings 
towards Hanaud at this moment would not allow him to 
admit so much. 

“Monsieur de Mirandol was up very late last night,” 
he said. 

“So he was, but it’s now very late to-day,” rejoined 
Hanaud, looking at his watch. 

“He may have caught a cold on his way home,” Mr. 
Ricardo tried again. 

“That need not have prevented him from sending a 
card.” 

“Tt is in any case a small matter,’ Mr. Ricardo 
remarked loftily. He meant in comparison with the 
tremendous matter which he was now determined to 
keep to himself. 

“Ts it? He is the nearest neighbour of all, and he 
dined here last night. I find it remarkable.” 

“Very well, then. It is remarkable,’ Mr. Ricardo 
agreed irritably, and the two men went out from the 
Chateau Suvlac. Moreau and Elias Thomson were al- 
ready seated in Hanaud’s police car, and at a nod from 
Hanaud, Moreau started. 

“We shall follow them,” said Hanaud, and Mr. 
Ricardo, with a memory of that morning in his mind, 
cried out quickly to his chauffeur: 

“To Bordeaux.” 

“T had already given that excellent driver his in- 
structions,” Hanaud remarked imperturbably as the 
big car glided from the door; and Mr. Ricardo jumped 
up and down restively upon the springs of his seat. He 
was finding his companion’s obtuseness in the finer 
details of conduct very hard to bear. 
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“You are annoyed with me, my friend.’”’ Hanaud 
fetched from his pocket his blue packet of Maryland 
cigarettes and lit the pungent stick of tobacco with a 
match which seemed to fizzle for an eternity. 

“T like certain things,” Mr. Ricardo declared coldly, 
“and I dislike certain other things.” 

“T, too, have that extraordinary disposition,” Hanaud 
replied gravely. 

“‘For instance, I like to give my own orders to my 
own chauffeur.” 

At once Hanaud was all contrition. ‘‘Hanaud was 
wrong! Hanaud was inexcusable. Hanaud will appoint 
to himself some penances like the Abbé Fauriel,” he 
cried remorsefully. “But I couldn’t resist it. To give an 
order to the chauffeur of a Rolls, as if I owned it! No, 
you cannot expect a poor policeman to resist that 
temptation.” 

Mr. Ricardo was a trifle mollified by the explanation. 
It had a certain flattery in it, a particular balm. He 
might not be always so quick in the uptake as the great 
detective, but, on the other hand, he had a Rolls. It 
was therefore in a milder spirit that he expressed what 
he did not like. 

“T do not like to be snubbed.” 

“Ah, but that is different! A thousand regrets first! 
Yes, Hanaud—he, the great one, is on his knees,” and 
he turned and bowed with his hand upon his heart. 
“But consider! See in what a difficulty I am! You come 
running all hot with information into the hall, and 
Jules Amadée is on your heels with your luggage. If I 
let you speak, once we are gone, Jules Amadée—he 
runs, too. But to his mistress! And that poor girl with 
enough distress already upon her young shoulders 
believes without reason that we suspect her of com- 
plicity in this crime. Without reason—yes!”’ he asserted 
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stoutly. “For she tells us frankly that she drove here 
and there amongst her neighbours. What more likely 
than that she should meet Monsieur Tidon, the Ex- 
amining Magistrate, upon his enquiries? And if she 
meet him, what more likely than that he should say: 
‘That Mr. Ricardo did not sleep well last night in the 
Chateau Suvlac!’ Ah, the snubbing—I had to do him.” 

Mr. Ricardo stared at his companion in a stupe- 
faction. 

“You knew then what I wanted to tell you!” 

“But of course I knew. It is my business. You wanted 
to say to me at the top of your voice: “Io only two 
people have I said that I slept ill last night—Hanaud 
and the Magistrate. Yet Miss Diana—now she knows, 
too!’ Wasn’t that it?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Ricardo, greatly humbled. His fine 
discovery amounted to just nothing at all. Hanaud 
had seized upon the point at the same time as himself 
and given to it its natural explanation. Whereas he 
had never followed out its implications at all. 

“Yes,” he continued with a trifle of bitterness. ‘‘The 
snubbing! You had to do him!” 

But even while he spoke, a picture rose before his 
eyes, the picture of Robin Webster on the terrace 
gazing at Diana with a murderous fury in his face. 

“But a little moment!”’ he cried. “But if I thought 
that Diana Tasborough made a slip, so did Robin Web- 
ster! That simple, natural explanation—no, it won’t 
do! Yes, they met the Examining magistrate! Yes, he 
told them—probably all that I told him in the Prefec- 
ture of Villeblanche. He is a fool, that Magistrate. But 
it was agreed that she should know nothing of what I 
had told him when we met afterwards és 

‘Agreed between whom?” Hanaud asked sharply. 

“Between Robin Webster and Diana Tasborough. 
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And she forgot the agreement, and she made her slip, 
which we shall do well not to forget.” 

Mr. Ricardo leaned back with a pleasant sensation 
that he had turned the tables upon his complacent 
friend. He rubbed his hands together with a what-do- 
you-say-to-that? air about him. Hanaud was im- 
pressed by all this reasoning. He pursed his lips and 
shook his head. 

“I cannot agree that Monsieur Tidon is a fool,” he 
said thoughtfully. “J don’t say that because he is my 
official superior. No! J think him on the contrary astute. 
He may have been loquacious, but he will have had a 
good reason. Yes, I think he will get to Bordeaux, since 
he wishes to do so, Paris—that is another matter. But 
Bordeaux—yes,” and he smiled pleasantly, already con- 
gratulating the magistrate upon his translation. “As for 
Webster, that is another matter. Perhaps I give you 
him, eh? Perhaps he is’ —and he dropped into English 
with his usual success—“‘warm material.” 

“Hot stuff,” Mr. Ricardo promptly amended. He pre- 
ferred that if vulgar idioms were going to be used, they 
should be used correctly. He had hardly made his 
amendment when the car came abruptly to a stop, 
and a sergeant of police flung open the door. 

Hanaud jumped out, presented his certificates of 
identity, and received some obsequious apologies. But 
he would not listen to them. 

“The strictest guard is necessary. I beg you to treat 
everyone just so.” The car had been stopped at a pair 
of handsome iron gates beyond which a broad carriage 
drive curved out of sight. “To whose house does that 
lead?” Hanaud asked. 

“Monsieur de Mirandol’s,’’ answered the sergeant. 

Hanaud was puzzled. He looked backwards along the 
road. The Chateau Suvlac was a good half mile from 
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where he stood; whilst the slated turrets of the Vi- 
comte’s house could be seen behind a clump of trees 
not a hundred and fifty yards from the iron gates. 

“T understood,” he said, “that Monsieur de Miran- 
dol’s house was a long, low white house on the top of a 
hill opposite to the Chateau Suvlac.” 

“Certainly the magistrate told us so,’ Mr. Ricardo 
agreed. He had descended from the car and stood at 
the edge of the road with Hanaud. 

“That is the old summer house of Mirandol,”’ the 
sergeant explained. It could be reached both from the 
chateau here or by a road through the open country 
in front of the house of Suvlac. The Vicomte used it 
for his dwelling. It was quiet and he had his great 
library of books housed in it. The big chateau was now 
a guest-house and offices. 

“I suppose that the young chatelaine of Suvlac paid 
a visit here this afternoon, eh?” Hanaud asked. 

“Yes, Monsieur.” 

Hanaud smiled at Mr. Ricardo. 

“So, at last, we have the real reason why Monsieur 
de Mirandol did not call with his condolences. He had 
tendered them already in his own house.” He looked 
at his watch. “We will imitate the young chatelaine 
of Suvlac. Come!”’ 

The two men left the car under the sergeant’s charge, 
opened the gates, and passed up the drive to the house. 
The Chais actually adjoined the main building, so that 
in the yard and in front of the porch there was a con- 
tinual movement to and fro of people. Hanaud spoke 
to a man who was giving orders. 

“Monsieur le Vicomte?”’ 

The man pointed to a continuation of the carriage- 
road and went on with his work. The road now ran 
slanting upwards through a thicket of small trees, 
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narrowed, and came to an end in front of a small white 
gate. Beyond the gate a footpath wound through 
shrubberies and suddenly Hanaud and Mr. Ricardo 
found themselves upon an open plot of pasture rather 
than kept grass, and the long unbroken front of the two- 
storeyed house glistened in front of them. A single stone 
flag was laid before the door. All was as plain as could 
be in the architecture of the house, and completely 
satisfying to the mind and eye. Hanaud rang the bell, 
and the loud jangle gave the suggestion of an empty 
house. But in a little while the door was opened and a 
manservant stood upon the threshold. He was fat 
and rather bald and rather sly in appearance, and his 
years of service had clothed him with a superficial re- 
semblance to his master. Mr. Ricardo wondered whether 
his hands were wet, and was thankful that he could go 
on wondering. 

“‘Monsieur le Vicomte?”’ Hanaud asked. 

“He is along that path, painting the gate,” said the 
man. 

“We will find him.” 

The path which the servant designated skirted the 
rough grass plot and disappeared among bushes of 
rhododendrons on the side opposite to that by which 
they had come. It formed the second perpendicular of 
a triangle of which the base would be a line drawn be- 
tween the two paths across the grass at the points 
where they emerged from the shrubs. Hanaud and Mr. 
Ricardo made their way along this second path and 
after a turn or two came in sight of the Vicomte with 
his coat off, a paint pot in one hand, a big brush in the 
other, stooping by a narrow wooden gate which led 
out on to a road. He saw his visitors as soon as they 
saw him and rose erect. 

“Monsieur Ricardo,” he said with a smile. “Alas! 
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I cannot shake you by the hand. I am one big smudge 
of paint.” 

It was green paint. He had laid it thickly on his 
gate, fairly thickly on his clothes and hands, and not 
a little on his face. “Your companion, Monsieur Ri- 
cardo, I have not the honour to know. But my unhappy 
young friend of Suvlac brought me her bad news 
this afternoon and I can guess who he is. Monsieur 
Hanaud?”’ 

Hanaud bowed. 

“‘At your service, Monsieur le Vicomte.”’ 

*“An obscure and terrible affair, Monsieur Hanaud. 
It is very fortunate for this neighbourhood that you 
chanced to be in Bordeaux.” 

“But I am at Bordeaux, Monsieur le Vicomte, on 
another matter. I return to that city now. Here, I tell 
you frankly, I have not got very far.”’ 

“But you will come back to Suvlac,’”’ de Mirandol 
urged anxiously. “‘A crime so appalling cannot be left 
unsolved.” 

“I shall come back, Monsieur le Vicomte. But in 
time? That is another question. A day lost, even a few 
hours, and what scent there was is cold.” 

“The honour of the district and its safety both are 
involved,” the Vicomte pleaded. 

“I shall do my best,” Hanaud answered gloomily. 
There was no confidence in his voice. He seemed bogged 
to the neck in discouragement. ‘Where did she go to, 
Madame Devenish, when she slipped out of her window 
last night? Who shall tell us? All the country was 
asleep. There was no guard upon every road and path, 
as there is now. We lock the door, as Mr. Ricardo would 
say, after the horse has stolen the oats.” 

Mr. Ricardo let the error pass, Hanaud was so dis- 
heartened. It would have been cruelty to correct him. 
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“You will pardon me if I continue my work,” said 
the Vicomte, and he stooped again to his painting. 
“T should like to finish the gate before nightfall, but I 
am not very adept, as you can see for yourselves.” He 
splashed away with his brush, talking while he worked. 
‘All my men are to-day amongst the vines. I left this 
gate until the summer suns had lost their strength. 
To-day I waked up with the thought, ‘Now or never.’” 

“Monsieur le Vicomte, you set a fine example,” 
Hanaud said politely. 

The Vicomte was holding the gate open by the latch 
with his left hand encased in a thick gardener’s glove, 
whilst he painted with his right. Hanaud slipped past 
him on to the road outside. He was looking straight 
now across the hollow to the rose-pink Chateau 
Suvlac. The road on which he stood slanted down the 
hill to his left and at the foot of it joined the broader 
road which passed the farm buildings and the garage of 
Suvlac, and rose to the great arch in front of the house. 
Hanaud stood surveying the scene which was very 
peaceful and pretty in the sunset; and then was guilty 
of a piece of carelessness which Mr. Ricardo found it 
quite impossible to excuse. 

“Tt is a convenient road,” Hanaud began, making 
polite conversation and stretching out his arm towards 
the Chateau Suvlac. He had released his hold upon the 
mask beneath his coat. It slipped. The handkerchief 
in which it was wrapped came into view, and although 
Mr. Ricardo coughed and hemmed and shuffled his feet 
and clicked his fingers, before he could attract Ha- 
naud’s attention, it fell to the ground. Worse still, the 
handkerchief opened. The mask with its red head, its 
livid countenance, and purple lips, lay full in view for all 
the world to see. 

For a moment Hanaud stood aghast. Then he 
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swooped upon the secret thing, covered it up, placed it 
at his breast and buttoned his coat over it. 

“What is the use of that now?” Mr. Ricardo asked 
himself, troubled and indeed indignant at such laxity. 
“Indeed he is locking the stable after the horse has 
stolen the oats.” 

As for the Vicomte Cassandre de Mirandol, he pre- 
tended to have noticed nothing. He continued to paint 
his gate, working lustily. 

“T am proud of my work,” he said to Mr. Ricardo, 
who was standing behind and over him. ‘‘For an ama- 
teur whose life is in his study, it is not so bad. All this 
morning I burnt the old and blistered paint off the 
wood. All this afternoon I paint it fresh.”” He laughed 
as a big blob of the thick oil paint splashed on to his 
bald head. Another drop or two flew wide on to Mr. 
Ricardo’s neat grey suit—and with a start Mr. Ricardo 
understood why. Inexpert no doubt the Vicomte was, 
but his hands were trembling. The latch rattled under 
his left hand, the paint brush flickered in his right. He 
could talk steadily—yes, he could control his voice— 
and he did talk to hide from his visitors that he could 
not control his hands. 

“It is a convenient road,” said Hanaud, recovering 
from his confusion. “It makes a visit to your friends 
or a visit from them the easiest affair, and I see that both 
of you make use of it.’”’ He pointed to the tracks on the 
road. More than one car had stopped beside that gate 
and turned. 

He turned back into the garden and de Mirandol 
plunged his paint brush into the pot, stood up, and with 
a grimace of pain stretched his back. 

“Oh! Oh! Oh!” he said, laughing at his discomfort. 
“This was after all work for younger men. I shall be in 
bed with the lumbago for a week.” 
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“A hot bath at once, Monsieur le Vicomte, and you 
will write a learned paper full of new ideas before bed- 
time,” said Hanaud with a smile. “We shall not delay 

ou. 
: The Vicomte made his apologies. He would have 
liked to tender to the famous Hanaud some of the 
hospitality for which the district was renowned. But 
they saw his plight. He stripped off the thick leather 
glove from his left hand and extended it with a 
laugh. 

“This is all of me which is not coated with paint. 
As for the other—”’ and he looked ruefully at his right 
hand stained and besplattered to the wrist—‘“‘will all 
the essences of all the chemists in Bordeaux ever get it 
clean?” 

They left him standing there, and returning by the 
way they had come got again into Mr. Ricardo’s car. 
Hanaud waved a hand to the sergeant of police. 

“To Bordeaux,” Mr. Ricardo commanded, speaking 
down the tube; and the car slid smoothly away along 
the white and dusty road. It passed a chateau or 
two famous for its vineyards, swept through a village 
aligned upon each side, and then Hanaud spoke: 

“A great student? Yes. Very learned? Yes. His 
papers upon philosophy send the young ladies of 
Bordeaux into ecstasies of admiration. Yes! But, my 
friend, he was not studying in his library at two o’clock 
of this morning. No! For his library is on the ground 
floor of that summerhouse and to the left of the door. 
I looked in as we passed. Yes, Hanaud looked through 
the window and saw so many books mounting to the 
ceiling against the walls that his heart was oppressed 
with the weight of all those treatises.’’ His voice lost its 
mocking tones and he leaned a little nearer to Ricardo. 
“But what Hanaud would really like to know—and see, 
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is the long room upon the first floor in which all the 
lights blazed until the morning.” 

He fell to silence again for a little while and then with 
a grim chuckle: 

“The hands—what traitors they are! A voice, the 
expression of a face, one can control them. Yes, even an 
amateur who spends his life in his library. But the 
hands? Not even the most astute.” 

“You noticed that his hands trembled?” cried Mr. 
Ricardo. “But you were out upon the road.” 

Hanaud smiled with a modesty detestably false. 

“Yes, I noticed. It is my business, dear friend.” 

“‘Perhaps it is also your business to drop remarkable 
masks about the highways of France,’ Mr. Ricardo 
retorted with a good deal of spirit. But the shame upon 
Hanaud’s face disarmed him the moment he had spoken. 
If this was not the Hanaud of the old days, it was kinder 
to hide his decline from him as long as he could. 

“The very best of us must blunder at times,”’ he said 
with magnanimity. 

“Just like the criminals,’ Hanaud agreed. 

“The Vicomte did a very subtle thing in the end. He 
showed us his hands,” Ricardo continued, and Hanaud 
looked at him swiftly with an odd appraising glance. 

“Yes, he showed me both his hands,” he said. 

“To prove to you that they did not shake. He was 
anxious that you should see how steady they were!” 
Mr. Ricardo exclaimed, and Hanaud took his eyes from 
his friend’s face and leaned back at his ease. 

“Oh, it was for that reason, was it?” he said slowly. 
“But here we are!” and the car stopped with a jerk 
opposite a stately building in a tiny street. 

“Tn Bordeaux! Impossible!” said Mr. Ricardo, grasp- 
ing the speaking-tube in his hand. 

“In Bordeaux, no!” Hanaud answered imperturb- 
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ably. “But at the post office of Pauillac. Let us go 
in!” 

They descended from the car and entered the great 
hall. Hanaud presented a card at a guichet and was 
ushered with his companion into a private room. A little 
consequential bearded man came in and offered his 
services. 

“T shall be obliged, postmaster, if you will tell me 
whether early in this week a Mademoiselle Joyce 
Whipple received a registered package from England.” 

The postmaster fetched a long book and ran his 
finger down the entries on one of its yellow sheets. 

“Yes. On Tuesday morning.” 

“She fetched it?” 

The postmaster went out, made an enquiry, and 
returned. 

““No, Monsieur Hanaud. The little parcel was de- 
livered to her at the Chateau Suvlac.” 

“She signed for it, of course?” 

““Of course.” 

“May I see the signature?” Hanaud asked; and when 
the receipt book was laid before him, he laid it before 
Mr. Ricardo. 

“That is her signature?” 

Vex.” 

“You are quite sure?’ Hanaud insisted. “It is very 
important.” 

“She wrote to me once to remind me of the conversa- 
tion we had in London. I have seen her signature, too, 
in a visitors’ book,” Mr. Ricardo replied with a little 
less of assurance. 

“We can make certain,” said Hanaud. He felt in 
his breast pocket and drew out the yellow paper cover- 
ing a French novel. Upon it, underneath the title, was 
written the name ‘Joyce Whipple.” 
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“The book was lying upon the table in her bedroom. 
It was published a few weeks ago. It is on all the 
bookstalls. It is allowed to assume that Mademoiselle 
bought it at the Quai d’Orsay for her journey to 
Bordeaux.” 

He laid the leaf against the signature in the receipt 
book, and the names tallied exactly in the formation of 
their letters. 

“They were both written by the same hand then,” 
said Hanaud. “It is certain then that Miss Whipple re- 
ceived the registered packet in her own hands.” He 
looked up again at the postmaster. “Can you tell me 
its weight?” ; 

The postmaster once more consulted his book. 

“Two hectograms.” 

“Seven of your ounces then,” Hanaud explained to 
Mr. Ricardo. He remained, his face clouding and clear- 
ing and clouding again, as he guessed the contents of 
the packet, and then rejected the guess. “‘But I waste 
time,” he said abruptly. “‘I will send a telegram.” 

The postmaster put a form in front of him, and 
Hanaud took from his pocket the letter from Sir Henry 
Brewer of the Laboratory at Leeds, and wrote the 
name and address in the body of a long telegram. 

“T shall send it to your Scotland Yard,” he said. 
“They will get me what I want to know most quickly. 
The telegram will go at once? I thank you. And we 
shall go, too.” 

He shook hands with the postmaster. “This time it 
is really to Bordeaux,” he said, and he said no more 
until the car stopped at Mr. Ricardo’s fine hotel in 
the Cours de I’ Intendance. 

“Probably I shan’t see you to-morrow. But if any- 
thing of interest happens, I will let you know,” he re- 
marked. ‘‘ Meanwhile, there is a question for both of us 
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to consider. Why must the Vicomte Cassandre de 
Mirandol paint that particular little gate with his 
own hands? The other one by which we passed on our 
way to the house—that wanted its fresh coat of paint, 
too! Why did that one opening on to the road above 
the Chateau Suvlac alone receive his attention? The 
blisters of the sun? Blague, my friend! Why wasn’t it 
painted before the vintage? Why couldn’t it wait to 
be painted until after the vintage?” And with a nod 
and a smile he walked away. 


Chapter XVI 


DENNIS BLACKETT ADDS. TO 
DIANA’ S sTORY 


Mr. Ricarpo tried to push the crime of Suvlac al- 
together from his mind. Thus he would come fresh to 
its perplexities when once more his assistance was 
needed. He began his day to himself, accordingly, with 
a stroll through the Botanical Gardens, and without any 
intention came to the ornamental water where Le 

etit Mousse, with its hand-driven paddle wheels, was 
moored awaiting the holiday folk on the Sunday after- 
noon. At once he remembered the gabare and its patron 
and his sly hints that the sloop would very soon belong 
to him without the necessity of paying for it. He stood 
stock still suddenly realising that he had told Hanaud 
nothing about that conversation. Hanaud was aware 
of the gabare, to be sure; Hanaud could have no doubt 
that it had left its harbour hours before the tide had 
turned, in order to sink the basket with the murdered 
victim in the middle of the broad river whilst the 
darkness still enveloped it. Hanaud could be trusted to 
look after the patron and his two sons. Yes, but his own 
unrelated conversation was vital. It had taken place 
in the afternoon and the crime had been committed 
during the night which followed the afternoon. It 
proved, or if it didn’t prove, it distinctly suggested that 
the murder of Evelyn Devenish was premeditated— 
Mr. Ricardo turned abruptly away. This was certainly 
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not putting the affair out of his thoughts. He walked 
out of the gardens and setting off any whither at a 
good round pace, found himself in a fine square and 
opposite to a magnificent old house set back in a court- 
yard behind a long wall, such as nobles once inhabited 
and municipal officers use now. 

‘And what building is that, if you please?” he asked 
of a passer-by. 

“That is the Archbishop’s Palace,” the man re- 
turned. “It is of the sixteenth century and has some 
fine pictures and carving which strangers are welcome 
to visit.” 

This was the very place for Ricardo this morning. 
He would enter by that great door in the long wall. He 
would recreate the ancient splendours of the Arch- 
bishops of Bordeaux and contrast them with the twi- 
light of to-day. He would people the corridors with 
courtiers in doublets and great ruffs. He would re- 
enact historic scenes if he could think of any—he would 
solace his soul with—in a word, he would shake off the 
obsession of the Suvlac mystery. 

He was approaching the great door when to his amaze- 
ment Hanaud came out from the courtyard. Once more 
Mr. Ricardo was brought to a stop. What in the 
world was Hanaud doing in the Archiepiscopal Palace? 
Asking for a special benediction upon his work? Common 
sense and propriety alike rejected this explanation. 
An idea of a more pedestrian nature commended it- 
self to Ricardo. Hanaud had had a word or two to say 
about the Abbé Fauriel. He was seeing to it that that 
close-lipped man should have his ears properly pulled 
by the Archbishop for his contumacy. And quite right, 
too, Mr. Ricardo reflected. Anyway it was obvious that 
he was not to rid himself of the crime at the Chateau 
Suvlac. So he turned upon his heel and marched back 
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to his hotel. There he added question to question upon 
his tables, and conjecture to conjecture, whilst Elias 
Thomson crept about the room soft-footed, ministering 
in admiration to the needs of his master who was such 
a “oner for crimes.” 

By five o’clock in the afternoon, after reading all 
that the newspapers through the mouths of their special 
criminologists had to say, and exhausting the faculties 
of his mind in deductions, @ priori reasonings, com- 
parisons, and flights of fancy, he came to a conclusion. 
In all other affairs of the kind that he had ever heard 
of, there were innocent people. There were indeed more 
innocent people than criminals, and up to the last 
moment before the police pounced, the chief instigator 
had often an outward appearance of propriety and law- 
ful behaviour as complete as a churchwarden’s. Mr. 
Charles Peace was the historic example. But the affair 
of Suvlac was unique in that there didn’t seem to be 
one innocent person about the place. The nearer you 
approached anyone, the more obvious it became that 
the one you approached was deeply involved. Diana’s 
room held a secret, although it was not hidden in the 
copy of a Tintoretto. The Abbé Fauriel’s conduct was 
of a most suspicious kind. Robin Webster was clearly 
the warmest material ever known. Evelyn Devenish 
had certainly not a nice nature; whilst Joyce, of the 
tumbled bed, trim and charming as she was, had a great 
deal to explain before faith in her could be said to be 
firmly established. Mr. Ricardo had clung to the belief 
that the scion of the Crusades would be found true to 
the traditions of his nobility. But even that prop had 
been knocked away. The Vicomte Cassandre de Miran- 
dol of the trembling hands was no better than the rest 
of them. Mr. Ricardo had now very little doubt that 
five minutes of intimate conversation with old Mrs. 
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Tasborough would even prove her to be sunk in a prof- 
ligacy as profound. 

“Everyone at the Chateau Suvlac is tainted,” he 
cried aloud with a despairing sweep of his arm; and 
at that moment Hanaud opened the door and walked 
into the room with that default in ceremony which Mr. 
Ricardo so gravely deplored. 

“One knocks upon a door,”’ he said, the tips of his 
fingers playing with a match-box. “One asks permis- 
sion to enter pe 

“And one presents a gentleman of the highest im- 
portance,” Hanaud said serenely. 

A smallish wiry man, in the fifties, with a clean-shaven 
rather narrow face and a pair of eyes of an extraordi- 
narily piercing blue, entered the room. He was dressed in 
a dark suit of tweed with a double-breasted jacket, 
and from the dust and disorder of his dress and a grimy 
look he had, it was clear that he had only this minute 
come to the end of a long journey. He came in reluc- 
tantly and regarded Mr. Ricardo with no particular 
favour. Hanaud closed the door and Ricardo invited his 
unknown guest to an armchair. But the man shook his 
head. 

“Tl sit there,” he said in a hard grating voice, and 
pointed to a chair at the table. He laid down his hat. 

“This is Monsieur Dennis Blackett,” said Hanaud. 
“Some mention of the tragic death of Madame Deven- 
ish appeared yesterday in a late edition of one of the 
evening papers in London. Monsieur Blackett started 
by aeroplane last night.” 

“T went at once to the Prefecture from the aero- 
drome,” Dennis Blackett continued, ‘‘and found this 
gentleman there who is in charge of the case. I speak 
very little French, and-I understand from Mr. Hanaud 
that though his knowledge of English is much wider 
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than his countrymen usually possess, there might be 
an idiom ortwoused with which he was not familiar 3 
Dennis Blackett stopped and looked about the room to 
discover the reason for the stupefaction which over- 
spread Ricardo’s face. 

Mr. Ricardo indeed nearly fell off his chair; so over- 
whelmed was he by such an amazing confession on the 
part of his friend. “Your idioms! I know him!” How 
often had he suffered under that phrase, and still more 
under the dreadful distortion of the English language 
which invariably followed! Yet here was Hanaud ad- 
mitting his inadequacy! It seemed incredible. It was 
incredible, and abruptly Ricardo realised why the ad- 
mission had been made. It was an act of friendship. 
It was the only possible excuse which Hanaud could 
offer for Ricardo’s presence at this interview. He was 
keeping his dear Mr. Ricardo along with himself in the 
very thick of the mystery. Ricardo directed towards 
_ the detective a look of recognition and gratitude, and 
Dennis Blackett resumed: 

“He mentioned that you were his friend, and since 
I don’t wish what I have to say to go further than is 
necessary, I was grateful to accept his suggestion that 
you should act as interpreter.” 

He took the chair at the table to which he had 
pointed. Mr. Ricardo’s stupefaction at Hanaud’s 
amazing exhibition of modesty was transferred to Den- 
nis Blackett. There was not a trace of any feeling either 
in his voice or in his face. He might have been speaking 
of some not very important deal in shares instead of 
about the brutal murder of his daughter. Ricardo had 
to force himself to realise that this man had started off 
at no more than the notice of an hour or so upon his 
long aeroplane journey to Bordeaux. 

Hanaud drew up a third chair to the table. 
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“T have not one expectation of what Mr. Blackett is 
to tell us. But I promise him now that apart from us 
three and Monsieur Tidon, the Examining Magistrate, 
no one shall know anything except what in the interests 
of Justice must be known. So!” and he turned to Den- 
nis Blackett, who resumed at once: 

“You have heard, I understand, what Miss Tasbor- 
ough knew of the estrangement between my daughter 
and myself. But neither she nor anybody else in the 
world, except my daughter and myself, knew the whole 
truth. I was never and am not now concerned to de- 
fend myself against any charge of harshness, and she 
for her own sake would be certain to keep her mouth 
shut. I am breaking this long silence because I want 
her murderer brought to justice and execution’”’— 
though there was no break in the flow of his grating 
voice, a faint tinge of colour crept into his white face 
and his lips tightened—“‘and what I have to tell you, 
for all I know, may help.” 

He paused for a few moments to arrange the order of 
his sentences. Mr. Ricardo hitched his chair closer to 
the table, the epicurean of sensations in him savour- 
ing the moment and rejoicing in its retardation. Hanaud 
sat like stone, his eyes upon Dennis Blackett’s face. 

“From the day of my daughter’s birth’—and it 
was noticeable that never once would he pronounce her 
name—‘I began to collect pearls, so that she might 
have a string of them worth having upon her twenty- 
first birthday. I took a great deal of trouble in their 
selection. I bought four or five a year, and when that 
birthday party assembled in Morven on the Sound of 
Mull, I had in the house a very valuable string for her 
consisting of a hundred and twenty large pearls, care- 
fully graduated in size and of a purity and a lustre which 
could hardly be equalled even amongst the treasures 
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of the great reigning Houses. I had made no secret of 
my intention so far as my daughter was concerned— 
she knew of it. She knew that I meant to give it to her 
on the morning of her birthday. But the night before’””— 
he moistened his lips with the tip of his tongue—‘‘she 
stole it. When she and her lover sailed down the Sound 
and across Loch Linnhe to Oban, she took that necklace 
with her.” 

Dennis Blackett looked down at his hands which 
rested on the table in front of him loosely clasped to- 
gether; and Mr. Ricardo, following the direction of his 
eyes, had for the second time the opportunity of ob- 
serving what traitors the hands can be. Not an inflec- 
tion of Blackett’s voice, not an expression upon his face 
conveyed anything more than that he was putting a 
fairly interesting proposition before a couple of busi- 
ness associates. But his hands betrayed him. They were 
ever so slightly trembling. 

“T said nothing aloud,” he resumed. “But I whis- 
pered in private to the dealers in Hatton Garden and 
the jewellers. Pearls of value are known. A good pearl 
can no more get away from its history and colour and 
weight than one of Monsieur Hanaud’s clients can get 
away from his finger-prints and his previous convictions. 
I was pretty sure that this string would sooner or later, 
and sooner rather than later, come into the market; 
and IJ didn’t want anyone—else—ever to wear it. It 
was twenty-one years of my life. But don’t misunder- 
stand me, please!” and he lifted his eyes from his hands 
to the faces of the two men who were listening. 

Both of them were sitting, careful not by a gesture 
or a change of attitude to interrupt the curious story. 
They were spell-bound by this calm, smooth revelation 
of himself by a man who surely had never stripped him- 
self so bare before. Nor did they answer him now. 
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“No, I was not moved by any sentiment,” Dennis 
Blackett explained. “To me, the necklace was the 
proof of a gigantic folly. And it existed—out there in 
the world. I was uncomfortable. [ wanted it back. I 
wanted it sunk at the bottom of the Sound of Mull. It 
was like a compromising letter which a man has once 
written and knows to be in existence and will pay to 
get back. The message I sent far and wide through the 
dealers was that I would pay for that necklace if it 
was brought to me complete, the hundred and twenty 
pearls and not one missing. One missing meant a sen- 
tence of my compromising letter torn off and kept. Well, 
three weeks ago the necklace was offered to an impor- 
tant jeweller in this town. It was offered at a price far 
below its value. For some reason, perhaps because it 
was offered at so low a price, the jeweller hesitated. 
But ten days ago it was offered to him again. He knew 
exactly what it was. He knew that he could make his 
profit on it. And this time he bought it. Two days later 
I learned that it was in his possession. I telegraphed to 
him to keep it until the end of the month when I should 
be free to come out in person, assure myself that it 
was in very truth my compromising letter, and take it 
back with me. But this—” and for the fraction of a 
second the man of iron did flinch—“‘this brutal murder 
suggests to me that perhaps before the sale there was 
a theft. If so, the jeweller might help you.” 

“The name of that jeweller, Monsieur?” Hanaud 
asked. 

““Domenique Pouchette, Allées de Tourny.”’ 

“T shall send for him and for the necklace at once,” 
said Hanaud. 

Dennis Blackett got up from his chair. 

“T have been travelling without intermission for 
nearly twenty-four hours,” he said. “I should like a 
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bath, and a meal, and a change of clothes. It is now six 
o'clock. If the jeweller can come at seven, I shall be 
better prepared to meet him.” 

Hanaud was clearly in a fret and Dennis Blackett 
pressed his point with a smile. 

“T am really at the end of my resources, Mr. Hanaud. 
The entr’acte of an hour is very necessary.” 

Indeed, now that his story had been spoken, exhaus- 
tion had got the upper hand with him. He moved with 
a faltering step to the door. Hanaud sprang forward 
and rang the bell. 

“Monsieur’s suitcase has been taken to his room?” 
he asked of the waiter. “Yes?” and he turned to Dennis 
Blackett. “In an hour’s time, then, and meanwhile I 
beg you to assure yourself of my gratitude and respect.” 

“That’s all right,”’ said Blackett, and he reeled rather 
than walked out of the room. 


Chapter XVII 
HOW A JEWELLER PAYS HIS TAXES 


DomENIQUE PoucHETTE, a big formal man with a 
square brown beard, dressed in an old-fashioned frock 
coat of broadcloth, bowed from the doorway, relieved 
Moreau of a small black brief bag, and placed it upon 
the table. Moreau, then, at a nod from Hanaud went out 
of the room and closed the door. Domenique Pouchette 
took a small key from his waistcoat pocket, unlocked 
the bag, and lifted out of it a jewel case. He looked in 
turn at Hanaud, at Ricardo, at Dennis Blackett, and 
then without any hesitation offered the case to the last 
of the three. The case was worn, the leather here and 
there broken, and for a moment or two Blackett turned 
it over in his hands, shrinking from opening it. He un- 
fastened the catch with an abrupt and violent move- . 
ment and taking out the necklace, let the smooth, softly 
gleaming beads slip between his fingers. He was smiling 
now rather bitterly. They were the twenty-one years 
of his life. Each bead celebrated some shrewd stroke of 
business, brought to its culmination after much labour, 
and all for the sake of the idolised daughter. 

“Yes, this is the string. Here is the diamond clasp 
with her initial E”; and he dropped it on the table 
and looked at it as though it were an iridescent adder 
with a forked tongue ready to strike. 

“So!” said Hanaud. “We are sure of this first con- 
dition. The necklace belonged to Madame Devenish. 
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Now for you, Monsieur Pouchette. You hesitated to 
buy it even at a price far below its value. Why?” 

“Tt was offered to me,” the dealer returned carefully, 
“by someone about whom I was not quite satisfied.” 

““A man or a woman?” 

“A woman.” 

“A young woman?” 

SiINow. 

The answer, reluctantly given, was a surprise to all 
sitting around that table, but especially to Mr. Ricardo. 
He had been working out in his mind the dates which 
Blackett had given. The day on which he had seen 
Evelyn Devenish in the Cave of the Mummies fitted 
in with them very well. He had had no doubt up to this 
moment that it was Evelyn Devenish herself who had 
sold the string of pearls to Pouchette, and that she 
had travelled to Bordeaux upon that day precisely to 
sell them. 

““An old woman then,” cried Hanaud with a touch 
of exasperation in his voice. “‘Let me hear about her, 
if you please. Who she is and why you distrusted her.” 

*““A little moment,” the jeweller objected, pressing 
neatly the finger-tips of one hand against the finger-tips 
of the other. “My business involves many confidential 
communications and could hardly prosper if secrecy 
were not observed. I am in a difficulty. Between myself 
and my customer there must be the same kind of rela- 
tion as between doctor and patient.” 

“TY am afraid that the Law cannot recognise that re- 
lationship,” said Hanaud, whose patience was wearing 
thin. “You will be good enough to tell me all that you 
know about this woman.” 

“Know?” Pouchette seemed to be picking up the 
word delicately. “‘I really know nothing.” 

“All that you suspect, then.” 
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Domenique Pouchette looked this way and that way. 
He caressed his beard with soft strokes of his hand. 

‘Suspicions may land a man in the most unpleasant 
position. I invite you to excuse me.” 

“‘And I invite you not to waste my time,’ Hanaud 
suddenly bellowed across the table. ““What? Here is a 
crime committed and we are to be held up by the 
scruples of a jeweller!” 

‘A crime?” Pouchette exclaimed, quite taken aback. 

“Well? You have read of it in your morning’s paper. 
You heard me speak the name of the owner of this neck- 
lace a minute ago—Madame Devenish.” 

“Monsieur must pardon me—I did not connect the 
name with the crime of Suvlac,’’ stammered Pouchette 
the jeweller. 

“Ah! Ah! Ah! Will you, too, try to play the fox with 
me? Let us have no more scrupulosities, my frend. 
Come, who was this woman?” 

No doubt Pouchette might have declined to answer 
to anyone but a judge; and Hanaud’s blusterings sug- 
gested certainly to one listener in that room that he 
was aware of the doubtful ground on which he stood. 
But Domenique Pouchette, since now he must be 
brought into the affair, was shrewd enough to realise 
that his inconvenience would be the less the more 
whole-heartedly he was on the side of the police. 

“It was the widow Chicholle who brought the neck- 
lace to me.” 

“The widow Chicholle,” Hanaud repeated slowly, 
like a man searching amongst his memories. He shook 
his head. “‘She is unknown to me.” 

“Tt is true that she has never, so far as I know, 
taken her seat on the bench of the accused,’ Pouchette 
continued. “But it does not follow that she has there- 
fore a good name. And I tell you frankly, Monsieur Ha- 
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naud, that the name of the widow Chicholle is scabrous. 
She is of the bad quarters of this town. You will hear 
of her only very deep down in the underworld.” 

“Yet you know of her, Monsieur Pouchette.” 

“I shall explain that to you,” Pouchette returned, 
eagerly stretching out his arms towards Hanaud, so 
that the sleeves of his coat shrank back and the cuffs 
of his shirt shot out. “There is no difficulty. A little mo- 
ment! Once or twice she has come to me and always 
very privately and always with something of value to 
sell. I knew nothing about her. I said after examining 
her wares: ‘I do not know whether I can dispose of this. 
Take it away and come back to me in three days’ time.’ 
From time to time, as no one knows better than you, 
Monsieur Hanaud, we receive our little lists from the 
police of jewellery which has been stolen or lost. Always 
I looked through my list very carefully. Never did I 
find any description corresponding to the pieces offered 
to me by the widow Chicholle. Even then I had my 
scruples. I made it my business to find out who was this 
widow Chicholle. Yes—I admit it to you—her name 
stank like an onion. Her house had a dark and evil 
name. No, she was not reputable. So when after three 
days she came again I asked her sternly how she had 
come into possession of these valuable things. She had 
her explanation. Certain ladies wished from time to 
time to dispose of part of their jewellery without pub- 
licity. She received a little commission on the sale 
for meeting their wishes. There it was—an explana- 
tion feasible enough. These fine ladies have their little 
affairs. I for my part had my business.” 

Monsieur Domenique Pouchette smiled. Nothing 
could have been more frank and loyal than his de- 
meanour. He was the honest business man keeping 
within the law, and bearing his share of the enormous 
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burden of the national taxation by assiduously push- 
ing along with his business. 

“So I put my delicate shades of feeling into my 
pocket and these fine little pieces of jewellery, too. But 
there came an occasion—perhaps I took the instruc- 
tions of the police too much at the foot of the letter. 
I don’t know. Perhaps I should have given to them a 
wider connotation. You shall tell me,” and he directed 
a dazzling smile at Hanaud’s immobile face. He was a 
conscientious tradesman anxious to be corrected if he 
had construed in too literal a spirit the recommenda- 
tions of the authorities. 

“‘T will tell you,” said Hanaud stonily. 

“That will be kind,” the grateful Pouchette re- 
marked. “‘Well, the widow Chicholle brought to me a 
ring in which was set amongst some brilliants of no 
particular value a very beautiful big emerald. It was 
so far as I could see quite flawless, and you gentlemen 
will know how very difficult it is to find an emerald 
without a flaw. It was of the deepest, purest green, and 
a flame burnt within it. It was a stone for a rajah. 
It was, I think, a present from a rajah.” 

And suddenly Hanaud, who had been sitting still as 
a mummy, with his hands upon the arms of his chair, 
heaved himself out of his seat and stood erect, staring 
at the jeweller. 

“To Jeanne Corisot?” he said in a strangled voice. 

“T imagined so. That little lady was, I believe, in 
Bordeaux during the early summer.” 

Jeanne Corisot was one of those golden-haired comets 
which flame very prettily for a season in midnight 
skies. At Bordeaux you may perhaps catch a glimpse of 
them if you are fortunate, but the line of totality 
where you can see them at their brightest runs from 
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Deauville across Paris to Monte Carlo. Stationed at one 
of those famous viewpoints you will see them, annex- 
ing fresh satellites as they curve and blaze and riot 
and cause a good deal of disturbance amongst the seda- 
ter comets. In the end they crash into the moon they 
have always been asking for, or the earth or Mars, and 
go whirling away into darkness, dropping into this or 
that pawnbroker’s shop their bits of fire as they go. 
Jeanne Corisot had ceased to reign over her Eastern 
prince some six months back. She had dropped out of 
the firmament—to what dark spot no one knew and 
no one cared. For other lustrous stars, bright from 
youth’s mint, were trying their curves and gyrations 
within the range of vision. Jeanne Corisot was ‘‘one of 
those ladies,’ as politeness puts it quite sufficiently, 
and her day was just over. 

So much Mr. Ricardo, the man of the world, knew. 
He knew that it was in the nature of things that she 
should begin to sell here and there stray pieces of her 
jewellery. What he did not understand was why Ha- 
naud should make such a pother of an every-day affair. 
There he was, startled by a surprising revelation, look- 
ing rather terrible, yes, and rather frightened, too. 
Hanaud lowered himself slowly into his chair. 

“Well?” he said. 

“Well,” Pouchette resumed. “I did not take that 
emerald. I did not offer a price for it. No. I said to 
the widow Chicholle: ‘Bring it to me in three days’ 
time.’ I had an idea that that ring was on my list of 
jewels which were missing. And it was. Yes, Monsieur 
Hanaud, I took the list from my safe the moment the 
widow Chicholle had gone; and there it was.” 

‘And you didn’t inform the police,” said Hanaud. 

Al” 
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Domenique Pouchette brought his chair a little 
nearer to Hanaud’s. He turned towards him confidently 
and innocently smiling. 

“Tt is there that I should welcome your advice. 
I read the police notices with the greatest care. They 
were very clear. I was to inform the Prefect of Police 
the moment that any of these pieces of jewellery came 
into my possession. Those were the words. But this 
ring had not come into my possession. Nor did it ever. 
For of course I refused it three days later. It may be 
that I should have set a more liberal meaning upon 
that phrase. I don’t know. I argued to myself: ‘The 
police know what they want. Who am I that I should 
know better than they?’ Now you shall tell me whether 
I was right or wrong,” and Pouchette leaned back, still 
quite innocent and smiling. 

Hanaud, however, brushed the question aside. He 
asked another instead. 

“When exactly did this woman Chicholle offer you 
this ring?” 

“A little moment!” 

Pouchette drew from his waistcoat pocket a tiny 
diary and consulted it. 

“It was on the second day of June. I can fix the date. 
For I had been that morning to an important luncheon 
of my business associates at the Chapon Fin. The widow 
Chicholle came that night at ten o’clock.” 

Hanaud raised his eyebrows. 

“A late hour, Monsieur Pouchette, for you to remain 
at your office.” 

Just for a moment Domenique Pouchette showed 
signs of discomfort. 

“She came to my apartment, not my office.” 

The admission was quite enough for Hanaud. He 
accepted it. It threw perhaps a rather sinister hue upon 
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the relationship between the widow Chicholle and 
Domenique Pouchette the jeweller. The widow Chi- 
cholle brought her wares in the darkness—yes! And 
Domenique practised a discreet silence when wares 
were offered to him which it would be imprudent to 
buy—yes! Those little matters might be considered 
later on. Meanwhile, there was the pressing need of 
Joyce Whipple, who must be found somewhere hidden 
under all this litter of crime and dishonesty. 

“And so you refused the emerald of Jeanne Corisot, 
Monsieur Pouchette. Yes, I understand that. And you 
were very careful, henceforth, how you dealt with the 
widow Chicholle. But you took the necklace of Evelyn 
Devenish.” 

“Yes!” Monsieur Pouchette rose from his disculpa- 
tions with a gasp of relief like a swimmer from a dive 
in deep waters. “‘The police were unconcerned about 
that necklace. I made sure. It figured in no list. But I 
knew that a Mr. Dennis Blackett would give a price for 
it. So I bought it,” he rose from his chair, “‘and perhaps 
Mr. Dennis Blackett will de me the honour to-morrow 
to consider with me the price which should be paid.” 

He took up the necklace from the table in front of 
Dennis Blackett, let it ripple and gleam and vanish 
into its case, just as a viper will slip into a bush, and 
was about to restore the case to the bag when Hanaud 
reached out a hand. 

“T will take it into my charge. I shall give you a re- 
ceipt for it. There are witnesses here who will bear you 
out that I have taken it.” 

He wrote swiftly on a paper at a writing table, sub- 
scribed his name, and brought the paper back to Pou- 
chette. 

“Now I shall ask you for the address of the widow 
Chicholle.” 
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Monsieur Pouchette considered. No one of those 
present doubted what he was considering. Would it be 
prudent to deny all knowledge of that old woman’s 
address? Could he say: ‘‘I was careful as a business man 
to display very little interest in her position and sur- 
roundings,” and get away with such a defence? On the 
whole—no, definitely no! 

“It is not in one of our best streets that this woman 
resides,” he replied with a shrug of the shoulders. 

“T am sure of that,” said Hanaud. 

“She lives in the street Grégoire.” 

‘And the street Grégoire?” Hanaud asked, writing 
the name down. 

“Lies over there,” said Domenique Pouchette, point- 
ing to the window opening on the Cours de I’ Intendance. 
“To the east of us. It is in the parish of St. Michel. 
It runs from a little square in that parish, tall and nar- 
row and dark, to the quays.” 

And Mr. Ricardo could suppress himself no longer. 
The parish of St. Michel? Very well, then! The street 
Grégoire was close to the Cave of the Mummies. 

“You bought the necklace on the Monday of last 
week then?” he cried to Pouchette. ““To-day.is Thurs- 
day. Eleven days ago you bought that necklace?” he 
cried excitedly. 

Domenique Pouchette replied: 

“A little moment!”’ and he consulted his diary once 
more. To Mr. Ricardo in his excitement the sight of 
the tiny book manipulated by the jeweller’s big splay 
fingers was incongruous, absurd. 

“TI made a note—yes. It was brought to me first on 
a Friday. I bought it on the Monday... just eleven 
days ago,’ answered Domenique, watching this new par- 
ticipant in the discussion warily, and speculating why 
the date should so excite him. But Mr. Ricardo had 
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eyes only for Hanaud. Another link in the chain was 
being hauled up within his vision. 

“You remember?” he cried. ‘‘It was at the tower of 
St. Michel that I saw Evelyn Devenish that afternoon. 
She had handed over her necklace to the widow Chi- 
cholle in the street Grégoire. She was on her way 
back. % 

And Hanaud interrupted him with a nod of the head. 

“She was on her way back,” he repeated, “the price 
paid, eh? She visits the Cave of the Mummies. She 
sighs that long-drawn sigh of longing that the days of 
such cruel punishments might come again—eh? Is 
that the truth at the end of it all?”—and he looked 
across the table, his eyes burning in his massive head, 
his face white with horror. “Was the price paid just 
that those days might return? ... But then... Yes, 
but then! .. .” 

Mr. Ricardo could fill up those broken sentences. 
But then . . . it was Evelyn Devenish who was de- 
stroyed. Did she plan and pay for the punishment of 
Joyce Whipple? Did that murderous glance in the draw- 
ing-room at Suvlac mean that fulfilment was near? 
But then—it was Evelyn Devenish of the severed hand 
who was the victim—of a sadic vengeance. 

All this while Domenique Pouchette was stroking his 
brown beard nervously and glancing from one to an- 
other of his companions at the table. There were ques- 
tions being asked here with which he wished from the 
bottom of his heart to have nothing to do. He rose from 
his chair. 

“Tf I may go now? There are some small matters of 
business waiting for me. And I have my office to close.”’ 

Hanaud looked at him with more good-nature than 
Ricardo had expected. There was even a trace of a 
smile upon his lips. 
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“Yes. After all you have made no difficulties for me. 
You might have protested that you would say nothing 
except before the Juge d’Instruction and in the pres- 
ence of your legal adviser. I shall remember that in 
your favour. You should of course have notified the 
police the moment that fine emerald was offered to you. 
But, yes, life is dificult and taxes are high. Run along 
with you!” 

No schoolboy at the hour of release could have dis- 
appeared from his classroom with the celerity now 
displayed by Domenique Pouchette. 

“That poor devil! We give him the shock! He will 
go by the foot of the letter,” Hanaud said with a grin. 
‘“Now we turn to our small matters of business,” and 
he raised his voice. “‘ Moreau!” 

Moreau, who had been standing sentry outside the 
door, was on the inside of it like a genius in an Arabian 
tale. 

“The widow Chicholle in the rue Grégoire,” Hanaud 
recited as he wrote hurriedly. “You have a gendarme 
with you? Yes. You will send him at the gymnastic 
step to Monsieur le Préfet with this letter. Very quietly 
and carefully the house of the widow Chicholle must 
be watched from now on—a man at the end of the street 
on the quay, another in the little square at the head 
of the street, and the house itself. A good man in control. 
No action to be taken—except under necessity. But 
word to come to me of any visitors.’ 

He sealed up his note and handed it to Moreau. then 
he turned to Dennis Blackett. 

“To you, Monsieur, all my thanks. We shall do what 
we can. Meanwhile, you will stay in Bordeaux?” 

“Yes, here,”’ said Dennis Blackett. 

“Good! For you, Mr. Ricardo, I shall ask you to 
dine with me and now. At my little hotel. It is not so 
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magnificent as this, but one eats well, and when there 
is much work to be done, it is wise to eat well before we 
begin it.” 

There was a note of excitement in his voice, his eyes 
had the curiously bright and rather cruel look of a re- 
triever’s when a gun is brought into its view. He was as 
Mr. Ricardo had seen him twenty times when the bits of 
the puzzle were falling into their places and the whole 
picture was there for a shrewd eye to anticipate. Ha- 
naud, in a word, was in a mood which imposed upon 
any true friend of his the duty of steadying him, and 
Mr. Ricardo was not the man to flinch from the task. 

‘There is something to be done, my good friend, be- 
fore we dine,” he said. “‘I do not charge you with care- 
lessness. No, you have so much to think of. It is inevit- 
able that from time to time some important precaution 
should be neglected.” 

A subtle change came over Hanaud. His confidence 
vanished. His voice proceeded to shake with anxiety. 

“A precaution which I omit,” he cried despairingly. 
It seemed that he would tear his hair out by the roots. 
**Tell me! I am in the dust at your feet!” 

Mr. Ricardo smiled graciously. 

‘There is no need for any heroics. The omission can 
to-night no doubt be repaired. The moment of for- 
getfulness might have happened to anyone. I am of 
course speaking of the patron and the crew of the ga- 
bare which left the tiny dock at Suvlac against the tide 
hours before the appropriate time of casting off.” 

The liveliest disappointment chased from Hanaud’s 
face the eager desire to repair a fault. He shook his 
head reproachfully. He spoke dejectedly. 

“My dear friend—the gabare—and is that all? But 
of course—of course, the patron and his two sons have 
been locked up in separate cells ever since their arrival 
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in Bordeaux yesterday evening. They will not even be 
able to drive Le Petit Mousse in the Municipal Gar- 
dens on Sunday afternoon. You will come with me?” 

Mr. Ricardo, considerably abashed, answered with 
humility. 

“Yes. A little moment’’—he was rather taken with 
Domenique Pouchette’s favourite phrase—“‘a little mo- 
ment to wash the hands.” 

“Two little moments,” replied Hanaud, “‘and you 
will order perhaps your car. | am a snob. Yes. I prefer 
to ride in a Rolls-Royce. Besides, it goes very fast 
without seeming to go fast at all—and—and—we shall 
have need to go fast and far to-night!” 

There was a thrill in Hanaud’s voice, a gleam in his 
eyes which dispersed in an instant Mr. Ricardo’s ill- 
humour. He had been inclined to be touchy over this 
matter of the gabare. He took it rather as an offence 
that Hanaud had remembered to lay his hands upon it 
and its crew. The gabare was his contribution to the 
elucidation of the case, and he resented the fact that 
the contribution had already been made by someone 
else. But Hanaud was obviously up on the tips of his 
toes. He was going to bowl the wickets down. He had 
the measure of his enemies. He was to be swift and 
terrible. 

“Yes,” cried Ricardo in an enthusiasm, running to 
the door and ordering his car and running back again. 
“The Rolls-Royce is yours. You shall give the orders 
to my chauffeur. You shall own it. We go fast and far 
to-night!” 

“But not at once, my friend. In an hour and a half 
at the Golden Pheasant. Even then he will wait,” 
Hanaud replied. ‘‘ For in this we shall be different from 


Domenique Pouchette. We shall not close our offices 
to-night.” 


« 


Chapter XVIII 
HANAUD DINES 


THE small hotel at which Hanaud put up was on the 
edge of the spacious Place des Quinconces and oppo- 
site to the great white memorial to the Girondins. A 
restaurant occupied the ground floor and Hanaud and 
Mr. Ricardo sat down by the open window. Outside a 
few marble-topped tables and iron chairs were ranged 
upon the pavement beneath an awning, but two men 
only were drinking an apéritif at one of them, and 
they were out of earshot. 

‘Let us follow their example,” said Hanaud, after he 
had ordered dinner. ‘‘Some vermouth, I think. Yes. I 
promise you we shall eat well here.” 

He tore open a new bright blue packet of Maryland 
cigarettes and smoked one of the black tubes of to- 
bacco contentedly. Hanaud was not perhaps as marvel- 
lous as he invariably, his assistant Moreau generally, 
and Mr. Ricardo sometimes, thought him to be. But 
he had one quality without which greatness is seldom 
found. He could disburden himself of all his anxieties 
the moment there came an interval in his labours. As the 
clock struck he closed his book and was in the playing- 
fields. He leaned back in his chair, smoothing out 
his mind and laving it in the peace of that vast 
quincunx of trees and of the river running red towards 
the sunset. Mr. Ricardo, however, had not the pro- 
fessional mind. He must always be busy, and the river 
with its load of great ships only recalled to him the 
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pastoral reaches beyond the city and set before his 
eyes a big wicker basket gently rocking nearer and 
nearer to a bank of grass. 

“You must tell me where we go to-night after we 
have dined,” he cried. ‘‘Not to know is more than I can 
bear.” 

Hanaud came out of an abstraction very slowly. 

‘“‘Where do we go?” he repeated, with an air of pro- 
found astonishment. He looked anxiously at Ricardo, 
reached out a hand and felt his pulse. ““You ask me 
that when all this cloud of mystery is clearing away? 
There can be but the one place.” 

“You can keep it to yourself if you want to, just as 
I like to keep my pulse to myself,’ Mr. Ricardo re- 
joined sulkily, as he wrenched his hand away. 

‘‘Hanaud was wrong,” the detective exclaimed with 
his detestable habit of speaking of himself in the third 
person. “‘Hanaud should have recollected that he was 
in the proud position of being Mr. Ricardo’s host. In- 
stead he must be the cat with the mouse—not nice— 
no!” He saw indignation gathering on Mr. Ricardo’s 
brow at the use of so objectionable a simile and has- 
tened on: “I tell you where we go. We go to the Chateau 
Mirandol and we interrupt the Vicomte in the act of 
writing a most interesting paper on the esoteric rites 
of the Rosicrucians to be read to the young ladies of 
Bordeaux. And then we ask him very politely to show 
us that upper room where two nights ago the lights 
blazed to so late an hour.” 

The tone of Hanaud’s voice more even than his words 
opened a tiny window in his companion’s mind. He saw 
again the long row of lights blazing across the sleeping 
country. What was going on in that big room? What 
strange ceremony was being conducted? For him, too, 
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little pieces of the puzzle began to fall into their places 
—the theft and the return of the priest’s vestments, 
the priest’s obstinate strange silence, Hanaud’s visit 
this morning to the Archiepiscopal Palace. 

“Then you think ?”’ he exclaimed, and sat staring 
at his friend, on the brink, as he felt, of some dreadful 
revelation. 

Hanaud nodded his head. 

“What took place two nights ago took place in that 
long upper room.” 

“The murder of Evelyn Devenish?” 

INU eile 

“And of—no, I won’t believe that!” 

Hanaud’s face grew dark and savage. He raised his 
hand and let it fall again. 

‘About that I can tell you no more than you can tell 
yourself. For I don’t know! I don’t understand!” he 
cried in a sudden exasperation; and he sat with gloomy 
eyes fixed upon the tablecloth and his big face working. 
After a moment or two he leaned forward and whis- 
pered: “‘We two shall make a little prayer, each in his 
own heart, that the brave Joyce Whipple shall tell us 
all we want to know with her own lips before the morn- 
ing comes.” 

He drew quickly back, as the proprietor approached 
the table with his little dishes of radishes and black 
olives. 

“Come! Let us eat! We shall be fit for nothing unless 
we do.” 

Hanaud had prophesied truly. One ate well at the 
little restaurant of the Golden Pheasant, though the 
only waiter was the proprietor in a tweed suit, and 
each step that he took sounded upon bare boards. Mr. 
Ricardo realised that he had eaten nothing that day 
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except a very small luncheon at the Chapon Fin; 
whilst Hanaud had all the appearance of having eaten 
nothing for a year. 

“This lobster Cardinal is delicious,’ Mr. Ricardo 
observed, and very regrettably with his mouth full. 
He was already taking a rosier anticipation of the 
night’s adventure. 

“Tt is not so bad,” Hanaud agreed. “‘There is a 
caneton a la presse to follow, with a salad.” 

**Admirable,” said Mr. Ricardo. 

The proprietor brought tenderly to the table a black 
bottle in a wicker cradle, and laid it down as though 
it were a baby and he its loving nurse. 

“T thought that it would be appropriate on this 
night of all nights,”’ said Hanaud, “if we drank a bottle 
of old Mirandol. It is a second growth, to be sure, but 
according to many judges should be classed with the 
first. You shall tell me!” 

Yes, it was Mr. Ricardo’s turn to tell. He was on his 
own ground. The red wines of the Médoc! Not for noth- 
ing had he travelled once a year from Bordeaux to 
Arcachon! Hanaud tipped a tablespoonful first into 
his own glass and then filled Mr. ‘Ricardo’s. Mr. Ri- 
cardo beamed. Good manners and good wine—could 
there be a more desirable conjunction? He held the 
glass up to the light. The wine was ruby-red, ruby-clear. 
He lowered it to his nostrils and savoured its aroma. 

“Exquisite,” he said. 

Then religiously he drank of it. 

“Adorable,” he cried; and drank again. He swam 
upwards into rosy clouds. That little affair at Suvlac 
would be settled in no time. “A wine for two friends 
to drink in a rapturous silence by the side of an historic 
square in la belle France.” 

It was a pity that he must end his flight of poesy 
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with so dreadful a banality as “la belle France.” But 
that was his way, and Hanaud took the compliment 
to himself as though he was la belle France all in one. 
And that was Hanaud’s way, too. 

“The cellar here is not so bad,”’ he remarked. 

Ricardo drank again, and after much rolling of the 
wine upon his tongue, put down the glass with a vigour 
which threatened to break the stem. 

“Tt is °93,” he declared: and Hanaud bowed in ad- 
miration of the subtle palate of his friend. Oh, certainly, 
Mr. Ricardo reflected, stretching out his legs beneath the 
table, with the great detective of France to begin with, 
and a friend who could announce right off the year of a 
*93 claret to help him, the mystery of Suvlac was as 
good as solved, the criminals practically in the dock. 

“To the widow Chicholle,” he said, leaning forward 
cunningly and holding up his replenished glass. 

“But certainly,’ Hanaud returned. “‘To the widow 
Chicholle!”’ 

The word, however, brought to him no gaiety. It 
brought him a black mood. He declined into a vein of 
self-disparagement very unusual with him. 

“T think myself a very fine fellow, of course,’ he 
said, ‘“‘and so do you.” 

“JT don’t quite agree that I think myself a very fine 
fellow,” Mr. Ricardo objected. 

“T expressed myself ill,” said Hanaud. “I meant 
that you think me a very fine fellow.” 

“T am not always quite sure about that,’ Mr. Ri- 
cardo answered upon reflection. 

“No? There are times when we all fall below our true 
selves. But you recover, my friend, very, very quickly. 
For a minute there may be a doubt and then I do a 
little thing and at once you say—oh, with such a relief! 
—‘That Hanaud! What a prodigy!’ But even so—”’ 
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and he shrugged his shoulders, “how often when I am 
in a tangle a little accident sets me on the road. The 
little accidents—yes—they happen. To know them when 
you see them, to catch them, to use them—that is half 
my business. But of course you must be always alert 
for them.” 

It was Hanaud’s old doctrine many a time pro- 
nounced. Chance was the most willing of goddesses, but 
the most jealous. She demanded a swift mind and a 
deadly hand. She showed her face for the fraction of a 
second, just the time to breathe her message, and the 
clouds closed again. It was your fault if your ears were 
not quick to catch the words. 

““Here’s Jeanne Corisot, for instance. You know 
something about these women, of course, a man of the 
world like you. A few of them marry, a good many of 
them put their money away in a safe place, but the rest 
when their youth is over” —and he made a gesture as 
though he were dropping a stone into a pool. “They 
have no friends to enquire for them. Some other woman 
looking round a cabaret at two o’clock in the morning 
may say carelessly, “The little Fifi! I have not seen her 
for a month. It is curious.’ But that will be all. The 
little Fifi has gone into outer darkness. She is no- 
body’s business. She will die in the gutter, possibly is 
dead already. Granted?” 

“Yes,” the man of the world agreed. 

“Very well,’ Hanaud continued, and because the 
little history he was relating was in a hurry to get 
itself related, he dropped his English and used his na- 
tive tongue. “‘ Jeanne Corisot was saved from a similar 
oblivion by just one circumstance. Her parents, a couple 
of old peasants owning a little farm near Fontainebleau, 
had been living for years upon Jeanne’s presents. Each 
season, you see, there arrived a little more money to buy 
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a little more land and to stock it afterwards, and every 
year there was a ceremonial visit of Jeanne and her 
lover. They came down in their car, took their luncheon 
in the parlour with the antimacassars, and after the lun- 
cheon sat outside in the porch while one by onethe family 
passed them in a procession, each one, you understand, 
receiving a few kind words and more than a few kind 
banknotes. Ah, you must not look shocked, my friend! 
The family Corisot is not the only one. Take it from me!” 

Then a year passed without presents. There was no 
day of ceremonial visit. Consternation reigned in the 
family Corisot. Was Jeanne turning her back upon her 
poor relations? No, Jeanne was a good girl. A letter 
with much heavy breathing and much labour of gnarled 
fingers was written to her. It returned in due course 
through the dead-letter office. Her princeling had 
sailed back to the East. Jeanne Corisot had disappeared 
—and with her her money and her jewels. 

““Now I come to the one circumstance,’ Hanaud con- 
tinued. “‘Jeanne Corisot had made a will sharing out 
her possessions amongst her family, and that will was 
safe in the walnut bureau in the room of the anti- 
macassars. All that treasure mustn’t be lost, you 
see. No! Steps must be taken. So a deputation from 
the family Corisot, consisting of the old man and one 
son, knocked at the door of the Sfireté Générale. The 
case came to me and [| thought it would be easy. Jeanne, 
you see, was a careful wench and to prevent mistakes 
and trouble, what particular pieces of her jewellery 
were to go to each member of the family was set out 
in that will very clearly. Domenique Pouchette gave 
you an idea of the sort of steps we take, but we never 
heard a word. If any rogue had got hold of those jewels, 
he was lying very quietly on the top of them. But 
after a time we got a line upon Jeanne herself. She had 
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come to Bordeaux in the winter. So far we traced 
her, and then she disappeared again. I told you yester- 
day that I was at Bordeaux on quite other business 
than the Chateau Suvlac affair. Jeanne Corisot was 
my business, and the first news I have had of her was 
given to me to-night by Domenique Pouchette. But I 
have learnt other things. For instance, three women of 
the town, as the phrase has it, besides Jeanne Corisot, 
have disappeared in Bordeaux during the last year.” 

He had lowered his voice as he spoke and leaned for- 
ward out of the window to make sure that no one could 
overhear him. 

“Three?” Mr. Ricardo exclaimed. 

“Yes,” Hanaud answered with a nod. “Three of the 
kind I have described. Women no one would give a 
thought to, if they did disappear. And I am wondering 
whether the widow Chicholle has come at night to the 
apartment of Monsieur Pouchette to sell him cheap any 
of their little trinkets.”’ 

Mr. Ricardo leaned back in his chair, all the exhil- 
aration of his dinner quite sobered out of him. The 
disappearance of the three women—the furtive visits 
paid after dark to a dealer in precious stones by a 
woman with an evil name—the certainty that one at 
all events of Jeanne Corisot’s jewels was offered by her 
for sale—these facts gave a very sinister significance to 
her possession of Evelyn Devenish’s necklace. 

“That necklace was not stolen,” said Mr. Ricardo. 
“For it was bought by Pouchette eleven days before 
Evelyn Devenish’s death. She must have missed it, had 
it been stolen. She parted with it of her own accord, 
that afternoon when we met in the Cave of the Mum- 
mies. For a price then—yes, for a price”; and again he 
saw the drawing-room of Suvlac and the flare of hatred 
in Evelyn Devenish’s eyes as Robin Webster leaned 
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over Joyce Whipple’s chair. But then—and he was 
swept back into the old circle. It was Evelyn Devenish 
who had paid the price! 

Mr. Ricardo looked across the table towards Hanaud, 
who was smoking a cigar as black as one of his cigarettes. 

“You think Joyce Whipple is in the Chateau Miran- 
dol?” 

Hanaud would not answer. 

“You suspected it yesterday when you were so care- 
ful to tell everyone that the neighbourhood was sur- 
rounded by police.” 

Hanaud would not admit as much. 

“I was taking my precautions. I had no right then 
to do more. You will remember that I uttered another 
warning.” 

“Against a second murder—yes. But desperate 
people don’t heed warnings.” 

Hanaud replied with a deliberation which suggested 
that he was seeking rather to convince himself than his 
companion. 

*“Mirandol knows that I suspect his house. I visited 
him to show him that I did. I spoke of the wheelmarks 
in the road to show him that I did. I dropped the mask 
in the road to show him that I did. And his trembling 
hands acknowledged that he knew it. They dare not 
commit another crime in that house now. If that 
young lady is there, they will try to get her away. 
They will try to-night.” 

“They will take her to the river,” cried Ricardo, 
and Hanaud shot the queerest glance at him, and shiv- 
ered. 

The movement of fear, so intense, so utterly strange 
in just that one man threw Ricardo into a panic. 

“We ought to go at once,” he exclaimed, starting up. 
**We waste invaluable minutes over the delicacies of 
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the table,’ and in disgust he pushed away his glass 
of fine champagne. 

“You are wrong, my friend,” said Hanaud gravely. 
He seemed to cast about for excuses. ‘“‘It is not yet 
eight o’clock. If we start in your car now, we shall 
reach the Chateau Mirandol before half-past nine. Too 
early! The neighbourhood will be awake. We should 
simply give them warning that we are at their heels.” 

They spoke of ‘“‘they” and “‘them,” Ricardo not dar- 
ing to assign names, Hanaud with all the spirit of his 
profession in his blood, maligning no one of whose guilt 
he was not sure. Ricardo recognised that the true 
reason for their delay had not been given to him, and 
lit another cigarette. But the dusk was changing swiftly 
into darkness. Beneath the great lime trees across the 
road the chauffeur switched on the lights of the car; 
and marvelling at his companion’s patience, Mr. 
Ricardo twitched in every limb. 

Then an obstacle occurred to him which would surely 
spoil all their plans. Yesterday Hanaud had made 
clear to the Vicomte de Mirandol that he suspected 
that long white house of his. But he had no right to 
do more. He had confessed it. 

“You had no authority to enter the house yester- 
day?” he asked 

“None,” replied Hanaud. 

“Do you think that de Mirandol who did not invite 
you into it yesterday will be more likely to do so 
to-night?” 

“Less likely,’’ Hanaud returned. 

“Then you have authority now?”’ 

“Yes. Even if I had not, I should assume that I had.” 

“Tsn’t that a risk for you?” 

“But it is one that I have made up my mind to take.” 

“Since when?” 
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“Since I have learnt why the Vicomte Cassandre de 
Mirandol was painting his gate with his own hands.” 

Mr. Ricardo had to be content with an explanation 
which to him at all events was no explanation at all. 
Hanaud shut tight like an oyster. Not an answer to 
any conjecture, not a comment upon any theory. He 
just sat and smoked and smoked, lighting a fresh cigar 
from the stump of the old one, placid, unperturbed, a 
man enjoying the quiet digestion of an excellent dinner. 
To all appearances? No, to almost all. Mr. Ricardo 
would have been so tortured by exasperation that he 
must have flung reproaches, prayers, objurgations, and 
threats in one incoherent spate across the table but for 
a lesson which he had learned on the day before. For 
though Hanaud smoked and smoked, and the disc of 
red waxed and waned at the end of his cigar with the 
regularity of a machine, his hands trembled from time 
to time even as de Mirandol’s had trembled when he 
was stooping at his gate. 

Suddenly he sprang to his feet, and all his agitation 
was revealed in that spasmodic movement. 

“Here is, I think, someone for me.”’ 

A sergent-de-ville was walking at a stiff pace from 
the direction of the Cour 30th of July. Hanaud leaned 
out of the window and the sergeant came straight to 
him. 

“Monsieur Hanaud?”’ 

“Yes. Give it to me.” 

The sergeant handed in the note through the window. 
Hanaud tore open the envelope and read, whilst Mr. 
Ricardo studied the changing expressions of his face. 
The note was fairly long though hurriedly written, and 
the expression beginning with disappointment melted 
into boredom, graduated into perplexity, and ended in 
laughter. Mr. Ricardo was never more startled. Hanaud 
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was laughing aloud—he who ten minutes ago had 
shuddered. He was laughing pleasantly and happily. 
He was amused and he was glad. The full-throated 
roll of the laughter struck upon Mr. Ricardo’s ears as 
something quite unfamiliar and odd. And he realised 
with a shock that for two whole days he had heard no 
one laugh until this moment. 

“You have good news at last,”’ he cried. 

Hanaud shrugged his shoulders. 

“It is not the sort of news you would write to the 
house.” 

“What house?” asked Ricardo in perplexity. 

“But your house, of course, my friend,’ Hanaud 
returned. 

Julius Ricardo reflected and saw light. 

“Tve got it,’ he announced resignedly. “It’s not 
news to write home about, you mean.” 

“Mean?” Hanaud inquired indignantly. “It was what 
I said.” . 

“Oh, very well! You said it! Now may I hear it?” 

“Certainly! There has arrived yet another visitor 
from London. He, too, read the evening paper. He 
crossed by the night boat and caught the Sud Express 
from Paris. The Sud Express is late. Very well, he will 
write to the Times about it. He drives from the station 
to the Prefecture. Where is the Préfet? The news- 
paper says that Hanaud is on the case. Very well, then! 
Where is Hanaud? Goddam, where is everybody? Oh, 
I tell you again, he will make money in the City— 
that young man.” 

“Bryce Carter,” Julius Ricardo exclaimed. “He is 
here?” 

“Yes, the Knight of the Burning Letters. Oho! I 
have still to blow on my fingers when I think of them— 
so! He takes charge of the Prefecture of Bordeaux. 
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They dare not tell him that Hanaud is eating his 
dinner. No, for he break up everything if they do. 
No! But, Goddam, Moreau is a clever fellow. He tells 
him Hanaud is disguised. Hush! That helps a bit. 
Hanaud is wearing a beard! What a blessing! Hanaud 
is once more the Tcheka king! So Moreau sends him to 
your fine hotel on the Cours de l’Intendence and prom- 
ises him a note from me if only he will not break up 
the town. Aha, we must write him a little note. 
Georges,” he called to the proprietor, “‘some ink! 
What shall I write, my friend? A little dose of morphia, 
eh?”’; and with that his hilarity ceased and he sat gloom- 
ily nodding at his companion. 

“Not so easy to concoct—that little dose of mor- 
piiae 

He wrote and tore up the sheet on which he had 
written. “‘That promises too much.” He wrote a second 
time and tore that sheet up, too. ““That does not even 
hint a promise of anything at all and he has come so 
far.” He smiled ruefully and scratched his head and set 
to work again. “So! And I underline those words. 
So! See—I write this: 


“Some time before morning I come to you. Meanwhile it is wise 
to put on the clean collar and shave. Hanaup.” 


And I underline the clean collar and the shave. What 
do you think?” and he leaned back asking for admiration 
with every crease of his waistcoat. 

“It is not so bad,” Ricardo approved indulgently. 

“Tt is very good,” said Hanaud with simplicity. He 
put the letter in the envelope and fastening it down 
addressed it and handed it to the sergent-de-ville. 
“Tt is a pleasant touch. That young man rushing 
across England and France to bully the Prefecture of 
Bordeaux. Where is that lazy-bones Hanaud? Why isn’t 
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he waiting for me on the steps? Goddam! Yes, it is 
a pleasant touch and I tell you—” he lit again the 
cigar which whilst concocting his little dose of morphia 
he had allowed to go out—‘‘I tell you, we shall need 
all the pleasant little touches we can find when this 
dark and ugly story comes to be told from its beginning 
to its end.” 

He relapsed once more into silence. The river was 
running grey now. The dusk deepened into night. The 
red and green lights on the great pillars of the Place 
des Quinconces by the quay glowed into significance. 
Under the limes the lamps of Ricardo’s motor-car shone 
bright. Once or twice Hanaud looked towards them. Al- 
most he had made up his mind to wait no longer. But 
each time he caught himself back. “I must be right,” 
he said in a low voice; and now not only his hands, but 
his voice shook to keep them company. Ricardo had 
never seen him torn by so much doubt or plunged in a 
distress so deep. A dreadful responsibility weighed 
upon him and set him now to shuffling his feet upon 
the floor, now to beating upon the table with his fist. 
“‘T said at the beginning that I shrank from this affair,” 
he muttered, and then with an exclamation of re- 
lief he pushed back his chair and ran out on to the 
pavement. A man was running towards him, a short, 
stocky broad man, Moreau. 

“At last!’ said Mr. Ricardo. He waved his hand to 
his chauffeur, who climbed down from his seat and 
opened the door of the limousine. He took down his 
hat. ‘Now we shall go,” he said, and he hurried to the 
car. But he looked back and to his amazement the two 
men, the chief and his assistant, with their heads 
close together, were slowly pacing the dark avenue. 
The door of the car was open, the engine running, night 
had come, the Chateau Mirandol was fifty kilometres 
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away—and there they were palavering. Ricardo could 
have screamed with indignation. 

““Wonderful!”” he cried, bitterly appealing to the 
world with outspread arms. “Miraculous! Do they 
think that I have no nerves?” 

His invocation was cut short. Hanaud turned and 
ran towards him with Moreau at his heels. 

“Quick!” he said in a whisper, and there was a thrill 
of excitement in his voice. 

He bundled Mr. Ricardo unceremoniously into the car 
and jumped in after him. Moreau took the seat beside 
the chauffeur and the car glided out from beneath the 
trees. At the top of the square it turhed to the left. At 
once Mr. Ricardo was in a state of extreme agitation. 

“He is wrong. He should turn to the right for the 
rue du Médoc,” and he leaned across Hanaud to seize 
the speaking-tube. But Hanaud already held it. 

“He is right. He should turn to the left for the rue 
Grégoire,” said Hanaud. 

‘The car glided without noise or effort down the long 
straight street, left the great clustered lights behind 
it and came into a cool gloom of narrower ways and 
shuttered houses. It turned to the right and again to 
the left. A wide space opened out. On one side of it the 
mass of a great church loomed immense and black. In 
the middle a great tower shot upwards like a giant’s 
spear, and the top of it was lost in darkness. By the 
side of that tower the car stopped. 

“The tower of St. Michel,’’ Mr. Ricardo whispered. 

“Quick!” said Hanaud. “We have not a moment to 
lose.” 

At the very spot where Ricardo had stood when he 
had hesitated at the entrance to the Cave of the Mum- 
mies, ages and ages ago, it seemed, this party of pursuit 
descended. 
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“Keep close to me,” Hanaud breathed, ‘“‘and not a 
word.” 

He crossed the square to the mouth of a little street. 
A gendarme stood near a lamp, the light shining upon 
his accoutrements. He did not shift from his position. 
Hanaud and his company were engulfed in the street. It 
was short and straight. At the far end the lights of 
the quay were visible. But here the houses, squalid 
and forbidding and black, rose to so high a level that 
they seemed to be walking in a cavern. Suddenly two 
men seemed to spring from the stones of a wall and 
closed in behind them. 

“Not a sound,” whispered Hanaud. 

Halfway down the street two other men emerged from 
the archway of a great porte-cocheére. 

“It is here,”’ said one of them. 

“The door,” whispered Hanaud. For the great double 
doors were closed. 

“We opened it when we saw the lights of your car,” 
said the man, and at his touch the door swung open. 
One by one they slipped in, and behind them the door 
was gently closed again and gently locked. They stood 
in a vault of darkness. Once in the days of the great- 
ness of Bordeaux when a king held his court there and 
Monsieur de Tourny was summoning the great artists of 
Europe to rebuild it in beauty, this house in the rue 
Grégoire sheltered some wealthy merchant. Now fallen 
upon an evil day, the far end of its archway built up 
with bricks, in a street grown infamous, it stood noisome 
and decrepit, its grimy walls running with moisture. 

Mr. Ricardo stood in the blackness of the pit, his 
heart hammering within his breast. He had clamoured 
for thrills and excitements; he was shaking with them 
like a leaf. He heard the tiniest clink as though one 
key touched another and a whispered “Hush!” from 
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Hanaud. For the fraction of a second, the pencil light 
of an electric torch showed him the keyhole of a 
house door and one of the men bending down in front 
of it, and then the door opening. 

“There is one step,” said Hanaud, but in a breath so 
low that Ricardo’s neighbour could not have heard it. 
Ricardo felt his arm grasped firmly and lifted when 
he reached the step. The air hot and close and stifling 
warned him he was within the vestibule. Once more 
Hanaud’s voice breathed in his ear: 


“The house of the widow Chicholle!”’ 


Chapter XIX 


A HOME TRUTH FOR THE wWibow, 
CHICHOLLE 


For a few moments they stood in silence, their ears 
alert, holding their breath. But no voice was lifted 
anywhere, no foot knocked upon a floor. Not even a 
board creaked or a door rattled in that old house. 
They might have been standing together in a catacomb 
a hundred feet beneath the earth. Then the pencil of 
golden light clove the darkness again, flickered over 
mildewed wall and discoloured ceiling, and shone stead- 
ily upon a distant door. Hanaud moved forward into 
the light and noiselessly opened that door inch by 
inch. He let it swing wider and went in. The others 
followed, Mr. Ricardo with a delicious thrill of fear 
running up and down his spine. At that moment he 
would not have exchanged his position for any other in 
the world. For he was dramatising himself with a con- 
centration so intense that but for some apprehension 
of Hanaud he would have claimed the lead and issued 
orders aloud. He was his own spectator, too. He sat 
in the stalls and whole-heartedly admired his per- 
formance. “The great ones of the earth!” he reflected. 
“Pooh to them all!’’ He had seen them or met them, 
more often seen them than met them to be sure, and 
thought nothing of them at all. Which of them had 
crept at night with plain-clothes men into a house of 
infamy, searching for a—well, what? He stood stock 
still and asked himself that question. The widow 
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Chicholle? Yes, no doubt, since there was so close a 
cordon round Suvlac that no one could get through. But 
after all—the widow Chicholle? Were all these pre- 
cautions necessary? 

Hanaud had taken the electric torch into his own 
hand and was exploring with its beam this inner hall. 
But it was rather a corridor than a hall, with a window 
at the end, a couple of doors upon the left, a broad 
staircase on the right, and close to the foot of the 
staircase another door of tattered green baize. But no 
sound penetrated from behind any of the three doors, 
nor did any light gleam beneath them. Hanaud opened 
the two doors upon the left to make sure. They faced 
the rue Grégoire, but they were both shuttered and 
empty. One of them was furnished cheaply as a sitting- 
room; the other was merely a place of cupboards and 
bare boards. Thereafter he stood for a while looking 
up the staircase and listening, it seemed, with every 
nerve of his body. But the upper storeys were as silent 
as this hall in which they stood. The stillness of death 
lay brooding throughout the house. 

The door of green baize led to the offices and the 
kitchen; and here at all events they came upon signs 
of life. For a clock ticked upon the wall and the grate 
showed the dull red of an expiring fire. 

“There will be good cellars to this old house,” said 
Hanaud, and though he spoke in a low and quiet 
voice, to Mr. Ricardo’s strained fancies it seemed loud 
enough to wake the town. 

He came at the end of a passage to a narrow flight 
of stone steps which wound downwards into darkness. 
He bent his head, then turned it and shook it at his 
companions. By the light of the torch he carried his 
face showed white and desperately afraid; and the 
fear leaped from his face to the faces of all about him. 
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For a moment they were numbed by the chill of an 
immense failure. 

“But it must be!”” Hanaud whispered. “It must be!” 

No one contradicted him, but no one agreed. They 
even closed together a little as men will in the presence 
of some dreadful catastrophe. That tiny movement 
drove the dismay from Hanaud’s face. He threw back 
his head with defiance. 

““My God, but it has got to be,” he said stubbornly. 

With three swift flashes of his hand he bade two of 
his men and Ricardo stay where they were and the rest 
to follow him. Himself he moved downwards, but he 
was still within their view when, from beneath their 
very feet, so close at hand it seemed, a piercing scream 
shattered the silence. Mr. Ricardo was startled out 
of his wits. Panic seized him by the heart. He reeled 
back against the wall, gasping for breath. But he was 
astounded as much as startled. For his eyes were upon 
Hanaud’s face and he saw relief and triumph transhgure 
it. It took Mr. Ricardo a few seconds to reconcile that 
look with a scream of such terror as he had never 
thought human being could utter and go on living. 
Then he understood. Hanaud was in time; Hanaud was 
right. 

He heard a heavy door slam and felt it shake the 
house. He saw Hanaud leap. Behind him the whole 
party clattered and trembled, Ricardo and the two men 
bidden to stay behind with the rest of them. 

“This is the moment to disobey orders,” cried Mr. 
Ricardo with a vague recollection of other national 
heroes; and ‘‘Attention!” cried Hanaud in a ringing 
voice. 

The warning reached him just in time. For he tot- 
tered on the edge of a gaping hole in the floor of the 
cellar and with a gasp recovered his balance. He re- 
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covered it to see a line of light beneath a door across the 
cellar suddenly vanish and to hear a heavy lantern 
crash upon a floor. Before the sound ceased to echo 
Hanaud was at the door. It was of thick solid wood. 
Hanaud shook it; it was bolted. But there was a Judas 
at the level of the eyes to ventilate the cellar within. 
Hanaud tore it open. For a second his torch held in 
his left hand played upon wall and ceiling and floor. 
Then his right hand flashed to his pocket, something 
gleamed in it—a pistol barrel—and that hand, too, 
slipped within the Judas. 

“Up with the hands—all three of you,” he cried. 
“So!” Then he spoke to the men behind him. “A 
lantern! Quick!” A match was struck, a lantern lit. 
“Now you, the widow Chicholle, open this door!” 

There was a pause and then the shuffling of feet 
dragging in carpet slippers across the flags. ‘““The paws 
up, mother, till you reach the door!”? he commanded. 
“That’s better!” 

He withdrew his pistol as the woman approached, so 
that it could not be snatched from his hand; and then 
the bolt grated rustily out of its socket and the door 
swung open. Hanaud passed through the doorway and 
hung the lantern upon a nail. He stood in a small square 
cellar lined with plaster which was flaking off from 
the brick walls, and no air entered it but through the 
Judas and beneath the door. It was at once stiflingly 
close, clammily damp. Shut that heavy door and close 
the Judas fast, and it was a dungeon as black as night 
itself. The woman who had unbarred the door had re- 
treated to the corner at the right of the door, and 
crouched huddled with her companions. Altogether 
there were three of them, all women, a young girl 
with a sullen face and jet-black hair who crouched on 
the ground, a woman of middle age, broad and big and 
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strong as a man, with hands covered with clay, and 
the widow Chicholle herself, a ghoul of a woman with 
eyes sunk deep in a face which was splashed with black, 
as though even before her death her body had begun 
to corrupt. Though she shuffled in carpet slippers, she 
wore an old dress of black silk, as the “patronne”’ 
of such a house should, and in spite of its shabbiness, 
with its trimmings and bugles of a past day, it added 
a nightmare touch of incongruity to the scene. 

‘“*T have done her no harm, M’sieu,” she whined, and 
“You can see.” 

“No, indeed! You have given her a fine boudoir to 
rest in whilst her bedroom was being prepared next 
door, eh, widow?” Hanaud cried with a savage irony, 
and the old woman shrank from him whimpering ex- 
cuses and promises. 

““Ah, there are others high up in the world more to 
blame than me! Come, now! I am a poor woman... 
and ignorant, too. ... What should I do when those great 
ones order me... terrify me... ? Oh, I shall tell you 
about them—very sure I shall tell you. . . . They are 
wicked ones, trust me... .” and with a snarl Hanaud 
cut her short. 

“And that?” he cried, thrusting out his arm. 

Over his shoulder Mr. Ricardo saw a noose and a foot 
or so of rope dangling from a hook driven into the 
low ceiling to hold a lamp. “‘That pretty necklace goes 
very well with the boudoir! A present for a good girl, 
eh, widow? Monsieur!”’ and he turned to a man in the 
doorway who waited with an air of authority. “Those 
animals are for you.” 

As this man and two of his assistants filed into the 
cellar and surrounded the three women, the corner 
opposite to the door became visible to Mr. Ricardo; 
and in that corner, as far as possible from the widow 
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Chicholle and her confederates, huddled against the 
wall, stood Joyce Whipple. 

And in such strange guise that Mr. Ricardo was 
toppled from amazement to amazement. Was he stand- 
ing on his head or on his heels? Verily the whole world 
was upside down. The odd fact, to be sure, that Joyce 
Whipple had left her glittering frock behind on the night 
when she had disappeared was not accounted for. But 
it was only accounted for by a circumstance still more 
unaccountable. Joyce was dressed now in what seemed 
to Mr. Ricardo a boy’s Sunday suit of black velvet, knee 
breeches, black silk stockings, and all. Certainly the 
black satin shoes she was wearing were her own—the 
imprints in the garden of Suvlac had demonstrated that. 
But the meaning of the masquerade was quite unin- 
telligible to Mr. Ricardo. To make her attire still more 
remarkable, she wore over the velvet suit a sort of 
short surcoat of a scarlet hue. It had no sleeves and was 
cut low at the shoulders, to slip over the head like a 
jumper, and it reached just to her hips. A surcoat such 
as pages wore in medizval days—yes, that was it—or a 
short cassock in scarlet. 

“Tt is all very peculiar,’ Mr. Ricardo began to say 
to himself, but he looked at Joyce Whipple’s face, and 
a wave of pity and horror swept over him which made 
him forget everything but the extremity of her dis- 
tress. Her eyes wild-with terror blazed out of a white 
and twitching face. She trembled so that it was a mira- 
cle that she could stand, and with her hair and her 
dress dishevelled and soiled with plaster and dust she 
gazed from face to face quite distraught. But her 
eyes lighted upon Ricardo. He was the only one in 
all that company whom she had ever seen before; and 
her eyes stayed upon him and recognition struggled 
with doubt and gradually mastered it. 
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“Tt is you! You!” she said from a throat dry and 
hoarse with thirst, so that though she cried aloud, 
a murmur would have drowned the cry. Suddenly she 
stretched out her hands to him, and he saw that they 
were handcuffed together at the wrists. 

“Take them off my hands,” she implored, and she 
shook her arms so that the links of the chain rattled. 
“Oh, please! Quick! Oh, I shall die of fear.” 

But Hanaud was already at her side. 

“Courage, Mademoiselle! See, it is done! You are 
free!” 

““Yes,’”’ she whispered, separating her arms and join- 
ing them and separating them again, incredulous of her 
release, ‘“Yes, I am free.” 

Hanaud removed his eyes from her to the handcuffs 
in his hands. He turned them over, and bent his head 
down to them and nodded to himself. 

“Moreau! Look here! And here!” He pointed to 
some marks upon the steel, and an exclamation broke 
from Moreau. 

““They are the property of the State,” he cried. ‘‘ Ah! 
Ah! They are of an insolence, those fine fellows!” 

“But it was to be expected Moreau,” said Hanaud 
very softly. “Let us not lose our heads! Handcuffs after 
all don’t grow upon the bushes. No, when we want them 
to keep inquisitive young ladies in order, we must get 
them the best way we can. It was certainly to be ex- 
pected, Moreau,” and as he handed them over to his 
assistant, Joyce Whipple with a sigh slid down in a 
heap at his side. 

He stooped over her. ‘Courage, Mademoiselle!’ he 
said chidingly; aud Joyce Whipple from the floor 
laughed weakly and said: 

“Tt is all very well to say ‘Courage, Mademoiselle. ’ 
But what is Mademoiselle to do, Monsieur my friend, 
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if Mademoiselle’s legs give way under her? She can 
only sit on the floor, poor girl, and tell sad stories 
of the death of kings,” and her voice trailed away 
into silence and her shoulders bowed as she crouched 
upon the floor. She covered her face suddenly with 
her hands and in a moment she was shaking from head 
to foot with great sobs like a child, and the tears 
were running out between her fingers. 

Hanaud had been left completely at a loss by Joyce 
Whipple’s words, but her distress he did understand. 
He called for water in a peremptory voice and when 
the glass was brought, he knelt down by her side and 
put his great arm about her shoulders, raised her 
head, and held the glass to her lips. 

“Oh!” she sighed, as she drank, and fearing that he 
was for handing back the glass before she had finished, 
she caught his wrist and held it fast with both her 
hands. 

“More?” he asked when she had finished. 

““Oh, ever so much more,” she cried in a stronger 
voice, and now she laughed without hysteria and 
Hanaud laughed in sympathy. Moreau was holding a 
jug of water in his hands and he filled the glass again. 
Hanaud stood up in front of her as she drank it, and with 
a movement of his head commanded the removal of the 
prisoners. They were hustled out whilst she was drink- 
ing, but not so quickly but that she uttered a cry and 
rising up on her knees pressed herself against the wall. 

“You are safe, Mademoiselle,”’ said Hanaud, but she 
didn’t hear. Her eyes were fixed on the door through 
which the women had been taken and the dark cellar 
beyond. She knelt straight up, bruising her shoulder 
against the wall by the violence of her pressure. She 
shivered. She was once more upon the edge of panic. 

“No, no, Mademoiselle,” said Hanaud. It was an 
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order that he gave her. “There is nothing to fear. It 
must not be!’’ and to Moreau he added: “See that they 
lock those women up in one of the rooms until we go, 
and send someone into the square to fetch Mr. Ricardo’s 
car.” He turned again to Joyce Whipple. 

“T tell you what we shall do. We shall take you in 
Mr. Ricardo’s fine car to Mr. Ricardo’s fine hotel, where 
a friend is waiting for you ee 

“A friend?” Joyce asked with a frown of perplexity; 
then with a cry of alarm—“‘Not from “5 

“No, no, no, not from the Chateau Suvlac at all. 
Will you please to listen to me?” Hanaud interrupted 
with an accent of the utmost testiness. “I dispose of you 
to-night. I am your goat.” 

“Your nanny, he means, Joyce,’ Mr. Ricardo ex- 
plained, and they all fell to laughing foolishly and yet 
wisely; Joyce Whipple from an instinct that she must 
grapple herself fast to the light and trifling things 
if she were ever to repair the hurt and horror of this 
day; Hanaud because laughter would be the saving of 
her if it was kept on this side of hysteria. He was 
not very sure indeed of the occasion for laughter. 
Nothing that he had said could have provoked it. At an 
appropriate moment he had used an admirable idiom— 
that was all. But he was very content to laugh, with an 
ear alert to catch the first waverings of hysteria; and 
he kept the broad bulwark of his shoulders solidly 
between the girl upon the floor in the tattered mas- 
querade and the horrid apparatus of her death. The 
noose with its short foot of rope promising slow torture 
and dreadful dishgurement dangled from the hook. But 
they laughed beneath it so that the walls of that deep- 
sunk sinister chamber rang with a joyous sound, which 
they could hardly have heard before. To Mr. Ricardo 
it seemed that their laughter was laying the ghosts 
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of many crimes and exorcising the cellar of its horrors. 

“Come,” said Hanaud to the girl. “I carry you since 
the legs won’t walk.” 

He lifted her up on to her feet and thence into his 
arms with no more effort than if she had been in very 
truth a baby. There were only the three of them now 
in the cellar. “You will take the lantern, yes?—and 
you will leave this cellar just as it is for Monsieur 
le Commissaire, and you will light me very carefully 
so that I do not bump this young lady’s head too often 
against the wall.” 

Mr. Ricardo went forward with the lamp into the 
outer cellar. He saw clearly now the hole on the edge of 
which he had tottered. Some boards had been removed, 
a shallow trench had been dug in the clay—a grave. 
And the thought that if Hanaud had yielded to his 
appeals in the restaurant of the Golden Pheasant; or 
if he had yielded to his own doubts; or if Moreau had 
been late in coming to summon them; or if that shrill 
cry of death by terror had not risen up from beneath 
their feet, the grave would already hold its occupant, 
set his heart sinking in his breast and filled him with 
an unforgettable dismay. He would himself have had 
his share in that crime. Remorse would have stalked 
him for the rest of his days and his soul went out in 
gratitude towards his friend. Even now, he noticed with 
a smile, Hanaud so held Joyce Whipple in his arms that 
her back was towards that open trench. She never saw 
it as she passed. The big porte-cochére was now wide 
open; there were gendarmes in uniform now at the door 
and in the street; the car with its lights burning stood 
beneath the archway. Hanaud carried Joyce Whipple 
out to it and set her feet upon the footboard and 
helped her in. He beckoned to one of the men in the 
vestibule to mount beside the chauffeur. 
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“‘So!” he said as he closed the door. ““We keep you 
one moment. You are no longer afraid?” 

“No,” she answered, smiling at him from the window 
and drawing in a long breath. “But 4 

“Yes! Do not hesitate, Mademoiselle. Our little world 
is yours to command to-night.” 

“Very well, then! I ask something. I would like to 
breathe the fresh air, to feel it on my face, my neck. 
In a word, will you please have the car opened?” 

Slowly there dawned upon Hanaud’s face a look of 
real delight. 

“Mademoiselle, the car does not open. It is my 
friend Ricardo’s car and it does not open. No. I tell 
you. Only the better class of cars are made to open. 
To-morrow I take you in my Ford and it will all be 
different.” 

He turned back towards the vestibule with an impish 
grin at Mr. Ricardo. But he atoned for the grin the 
next moment. 

“I have a little remark to make to the widow Chi- 
cholle. You shall hear. It will be interesting to see how 
she takes it.” 

Hanaud was spacing out his words, savouring them 
with a grim smile which only once or twice Mr. Ricardo 
had seen upon his face. In a fanciful flight, he had 
called it the coup-de-grace. He hurried back on Ha- 
naud’s heels. Hanaud would want him at his side if 
only to show him how wonderfully well he shot. Al- 
ready orders were being given, and a key grated in a 
lock. A gendarme threw open the door of the sitting- 
room. 

“Here, you! The widow Chicholle. Out with you, 
here!”’ and the old woman with her white hair and the 
black hollows in her face came out into the light and 
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“You wanted me, Monsieur? Yes, I am at your 
service. You will remember that no harm was done. 
A little fear—yes! That was all that we intended. 
Yes! No doubt it was not right and we must suffer a 
little——yes.”’ 

“T invite you to be silent,” Hanaud cut in—oh, very 
softly. ““Your excuses—you shall make them to the 
President of Assize—and no doubt he will listen. For 
me, I have a little warning to give you—just for what 
it is worth. You have visited no doubt upon some 
Sunday or other that very beautiful ornament of this 
town—the Cave of the Mummies.” 

“Yes, M’sieu, I have been there,’”’ said the widow 
Chicholle, with her eyes fixed in a desperate anxiety 
upon Hanaud’s face. 

“Good! I have in the course of my researches in 
Bordeaux to-day come upon a startling fact which can- 
not but interest you. This house, Chicholle,” and 
his voice rang out a trifle louder, a trifle less soft— 
“‘this house is built upon that ancient cemetery from 
which the mummies were removed.” 

The widow Chicholle blinked at him, seeking for the 
meaning of his words. He did not keep her in suspense. 

“Is she there?”’ he cried aloud, pointing downwards 
to the floor. “Is she there—Jeanne Corisot? And 
the others who have vanished from the earth? To- 
morrow we shall see.” And as he turned and strode 
towards the door the widow Chicholle screeched and 
dropped like a stone. 


Chapter XX 
THE FACE AT THE WINDOW 


AT THE door of the hotel in the Cours de |’Inten- 
dance, Hanaud jumped out. 

“Wait!’’ he said to Joyce Whipple. “I borrow a cloak”’; 
and in a minute he was back again. Joyce wrapped it 
about her and was led up to Ricardo’s sitting-room. 
Hanaud had entered the hotel with her and Ricardo had 
ascended the stairs with them, and yet he had conjured 
into his hands by some magic, on the way, a plate of 
biscuits. 

“Now, Mademoiselle, you will sit here,” he ordered, 
arranging a chair for her at the table, and setting down 
the biscuits in front of her, ‘‘and you will eat perhaps 
a couple of biscuits whilst I make the arrangements.” 

He whisked out of the room, and was back again as 
swiftly as if his energy had annihilated time. Joyce 
Whipple was still at her second biscuit, and Hanaud 
calmly lifted the plate from before her. 

“That will do,” he said. 

“No!” cried Joyce, and she clung with both hands to 
the plate. “Il am hungry.” 

“Tt certainly is not much of a dinner,” Mr. Ricardo 
observed reproachfully. 

“Tt is not a dinner at all,’ said Hanaud. ‘But it 
will spoil a dinner. Will you let the plate go, if you 
please, Mademoiselle?”’ 

But Joyce Whipple shook her head with determination 
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and clung still more to her plate. She looked so like a mu- 
tinous little boy that Hanaud began to laugh; but still with 
one great hand he drew the plate of biscuits away and 
still with both her small ones she clutched it back again. 

“YT am starving,” she said with a whimper in her 
voice and the tears in her eyes. 

“I know, my little friend,” he replied gently. “I 
know that very well,” and his free arm went round her 
shoulders. ‘‘Now you shall listen to me and say how 
wise I am. Look! I engage a room for you—so, No. 18 
—here is the ticket—a room with a bath—ah, ha, you 
do not know, you are the chimney-sweep’s boy. Also 
I order a dinner for you with a little bottle of cham- 
pagne, for all of which Mr. Ricardo shall pay. And 
I borrow a nightdress from the manageress. The pyja- 
mas of burnt orange—no! She lost them on the Lido. 
Ah, ha, my friend Mr. Ricardo and I, we talk. We 
know about burnt-orange pyjamas. So you meet your 
friend for a minute—here. Then you get all white again 
in your bath. That will take some time. Then you lose 
yourself in the manageress’ nightgown and get into bed. 
Then your dinner is brought to you and perhaps whilst 
you eat it you talk to your friend. Then you go to sleep— 
oh, quite free from any fear, because I put a gendarme 
at your door. There is no need, you understand, for 
any gendarme. I only post him there because I am 
very kind and very efficient. If you wake up in the night 
and suddenly imagine you are in a less pleasant place, 
you have only to cry out, ‘Are you there, Alphonse?’ 
and he will answer, ‘Yes, Mademoiselle, armed to the 
teeth,’ and if you say instead, ‘Are you there, Hya- 
cinthe?’, he will answer just the same.” 

So Hanaud rattled on, striving to bring back some 
laughter to that wan face; and suddenly she did laugh 
and laid a small hand upon his big paw. 
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“Very well,” she said, and she got up unsteadily on 
to her feet. “But you talk of a friend and again of a 
friend. Except you two I have no friends in Bordeaux.” 

“We shall see.” 

Hanaud went to the door and opened it and beck- 
oned, and Bryce Carter entered the room. At the sight 
of him Joyce uttered a cry of astonishment. 

“You?” She plumped down in her chair again and 
stared at him. ‘‘ But when did you come?” 

“This evening,” said Bryce Carter. ‘There was a 
word about you last night in a London paper.” 

“And you left at once?” 

““Of course I came at once.” 

Aa les 

Joyce ran a grimy finger backwards and forwards 
along the tablecloth and her lips twitched and melted 
into a slow smile. 

“That was terribly nice of you,” she said. 

Hanaud glanced at Mr. Ricardo and threw up his 
hands in despair. There was no need for him to blow 
upon his fingers now. He of the burning letters—there he 
stood as unmoved as a pillar in a desert, with his “‘Of 
course,” and his “I came at once,” like a doctor. And 
there she sat looking at her little dirty finger and 
saying politely, “How terribly nice of you!’ What a 
people—Goddam! 

“Well, we go, Mr. Ricardo and I,” he said, making 
his announcement as dramatic as possible. But it fell 
just as flat as his introduction of Bryce Carter. Neither 
of the young people asked whither he and Mr. Ricardo 
were going, or took the most fleeting interest in their 
movements. Bryce Carter stared at Joyce; Joyce stared 
at the tablecloth. Hanaud tried again. He smiled con- 
fidently at Mr. Ricardo as one who knew an infallible 
magic to attract a girl’s attention. 
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“We go to bring back your clothes to you, Made- 
moiselle,” he said. 

Certainly the remark had an effect, but not the effect 
which he expected. He awaited enthusiasm, and a show 
of gratitude. All that happened was that Joyce raised 
her eyes shyly to Bryce Carter’s face and said with a 
little bubble of laughter, 

“He says that I look like a chimney-sweep’s boy.” 

Bryce Carter looked at as much as he could see of her 
very seriously. Then he replied: 

“T have never seen a chimney-sweep’s boy, but I 
should think that he’s right.” 

Hanaud was defeated. He rushed from the room and 
Mr. Ricardo found him leaning against the wall of the 
passage, incredulity upon his face, his arms helplessly 
gesticulating. 

“What a people!” he exclaimed. 

Mr. Ricardo, on the other hand, had a different view. 
_ Discretion and self-control never failed to touch a re- 
sponsive chord in his heart. 

“Tt is not our habit to make a public exhibition of 
our emotions even under the most seductive circumstan- 
ces,” he said primly. 

“T was wrong about that young man,” Hanaud de- 
clared gloomily. ‘‘He has not the temperament. He 
will not make money in the City.” 

But a little cry rang out behind the closed door. 
Bryce Carter’s voice passionate and low followed swift 
upon it. “Joyce! Joyce!” 

Hanaud turned in a flash and opened the door. For 
the fraction of a second he stood, he in his turn like 
a pillar of stone. He saw Bryce Carter standing by the 
table and in his clasp the chimney-sweep’s boy, her 
arms tightly locked about his neck, her face buried in 
his coat. Hanaud softly closed the door. 
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“He has. He will,” he said, sublimely admitting an 
error of judgment. “Let us go!”’ 

This time the car slipped along the rue Fondaudége 
and out by the route du Médoc. The clocks of the town 
were striking ten whilst it still ran between the houses. 
Immediately afterwards the interminable street fell 
away behind with an abruptness which was startling, 
and the car shot into the darkness of the open country. 
But in front of the strong headlights the road lay 
brilliant as a riband of snow and the trees which bor- 
dered it continually met to make an impenetrable forest 
and continually opened to let the travellers through. 
Every now and then they jolted over cobbles between 
ghostly white houses, and left another village behind 
them; every now and then, too, the lighted windows of a 
bar fought with their lights for the illumination of 
the road, and vanished behind them. Hanaud sat very 
silent in the darkness of the limousine, and Mr. Ricardo 
was at pains not to interrupt his reflections. No doubt 
the great man was planning and planning and planning. 
Already a rare light or two showed that they were 
approaching Pauillac. The adventures of the night were 
nearing their climax. Suddenly Hanaud spoke: 

“T have been thinking, my friend.” 

“T was careful not to break in upon your thoughts.” 

“T have been looking back upon all that was said 
and done this evening.” 

“It is very natural that you should.” 

“And one thing puzzles me.” 

“Only one thing?’ Mr. Ricardo asked enviously. 

“Only one thing, my friend,” Hanaud returned. 
“But it is one which you shall explain to me.”’ 

A series of little movements in the other corner of 
the carriage suggested that Mr. Ricardo was settling 
his collar, squaring his shoulders, pulling down his cuffs 
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and generally trimming himself up to fit the occasion. 

“T shall do my best. Speak, Hanaud!”’ 

Hanaud accordingly delivered himself of his perplexity. 

“To sit on the floor and tell sad stories of dead 
kings—that is an English custom, eh?”’ 

“No, my friend, but it is an English quotation, when 
it is right.” 

Hanaud turned in the darkness eagerly. 

“Aha! The charming Miss Whipple—she makes a 
phrase in the cellar, eh? She use an idiom?” 

“You may call it so.” 

“Good,” said Hanaud with contentment. “I, too, use 

him.” . 
Mr. Ricardo was never able quite to comprehend the 
professional mind which, having made its careful plan 
and set it irrevocably in motion, can turn to trifles 
whilst awaiting the result. 

“Do you mean to say,” he cried, ‘“‘that all this while 
in the corner of my car you have been considering the 
preposterous question whether or no you will sometime 
be able to drag into your conversation an unusual 
phrase which you have just heard for the first time? 
You are approaching Mirandol. Dreadful duties lie be- 
fore you—and you are trifling with an idiom. I don’t 
wish to be censorious, but levity is levity.” 

Hanaud, was altogether unmoved by the rebuke. 

“A field-marshal, my friend,” he replied, “once he 
has prepared his battle, and given the order to begin, 
may go and fish with his little rod for a trout. He can 
do no more. He cannot alter his strategy that day. 
So with Hanaud. His scheme is complete. His subordi- 
nates are carrying it out. Himself he learns an idiom.” 

He had hardly delivered himself of this immodest 
comparison when a lantern swung to and fro ahead of 
them, and with all its brakes clamped fast the car came 
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to a stop. The headlights showed a stout wire rope fixed 
across the road at the level of the bonnet, and three 
gendarmes in uniform with a local inspector of police 
dressed in plain clothes. The Inspector opened the door 
of the car and seeing now who was within it, saluted. 

“The Chateau Mirandol is surrounded. You will only 
have to blow your whistle and there will be assistance 
at once,” he said. 

“The Vicomte is alone?”’ asked Hanaud. 

“No, the Juge d’Instruction has returned to him. Oh 
—Monsieur Tidon—he is ambitious. It is known that he 
aspires to Paris and here is the case to lift him up 
the ladder. He has not let the Vicomte de Mirandol 
for long out of his sight to-day, I can tell you,” the 
Inspector observed with a quiet laugh. 

“And what of Suvlac?”’ 

“No one has moved beyond the grounds all day.” 

“Good!” Hanaud leaned out of the window and spoke 
in a whisper. Ricardo heard the Inspector answer 
“ves,” and again “‘yes,”’ and then Hanaud turned his 
head towards Moreau on the seat beside the driver. 
“We will go in by the gate that was painted”; and as 
the gendarmes removed the barrier from across the 
road, he turned again to the Inspector. 

“There is no need for that wire rope any longer. 
Anyone from the Chateaux Suvlac or Mirandol—yes, 
you shall stop him. But the travellers—now they can 
pass without inconvenience.” 

The car, purring like a great cat, slid along past 
the high iron gates of Mirandol on the left hand and 
the plantations of Suvlac upon the right. It reached 
the arch and the house of Suvlac, the pink walls glim- 
mering under the stars and not a light in any window. 
It turned down the slope by the farm buildings and the 
garage, crossed the pasture-land, and ascended the hill. 
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Fifty yards from the gate, Hanaud tapped upon the 
front glass and the car stopped. From that point the 
three men proceeded quietly on foot. The hillside fell 
away upon their right, the hedge of the Mirandol 
property rose high upon their left, and they walked 
by the faint gleam of the white road. At a corner they 
came to a gap in the hedge. Mr. Ricardo stepped forward 
busily and reached out a hand to the gate. But Hanaud 
snatched him back violently. 

“Don’t touch it!”’ he whispered. 

“A little wet paint—what does that matter?” Mr. 
Ricardo returned in the same tone. 

“There may be more than a little wet paint. Let us 
take care!” 

He drew a glove over his right hand. But noiselessly 
though the party had moved, he had not touched the 
latch before a thread of light shot out, flickered over 
their faces and was gone. A man moved forward from 
the shrubs within the garden and opened the gate 
for them. 

“That is very good watching,” Hanaud murmured. 
“T thank you.” 

They slid between the high bushes to the lawn in 
front of the low house. At the edges of the thick dark 
curtains which were drawn across the library window 
there was a trickle of light. But nowhere else. In that 
room there, thought Ricardo, sat the ambitious Juge 
d’Instruction keeping watch over the. rogue whose 
conviction was to waft him away to Paris. He crept 
forward across the drive in the hope that at one of 
those edges where the light shone he might catch a 
glimpse of the interior of the room. What were those 
two doing? Chatting over a bottle of wine like two 
good friends? Not a sign that on one side of the hearth 
sat acriminal and on the other a judge with a knowledge 
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of the crime? Or did they sit in a dreadful silence, one 
with eyes shifting from chair to table, from book to 
ornament, from picture to bright fire-iron—anywhere, 
so that they did not meet another pair of eyes; the 
other watching steadily, unblinkingly, out of a face of 
steel? Mr. Ricardo had got to know. He crept close to 
the window and peered in; and then with a low cry 
rattling in his throat he leaped suddenly back. Hanaud 
caught him by the elbow. 

“Hush!” he whispered. ‘‘What do you see?” 

But Ricardo had suffered such an unexpected shock, 
so strange a thrust of terror that he could not answer. 
His blood seemed to him to stand still and his belly 
to turn over. 

“Look! Look!” he gasped at length, and pointed to 
the window. Hanaud in his turn approached and saw. 
And he, too, was startled. Standing between the curtain 
and the window with his face pressed against the glass 
and his hands curved about his eyes to shut out any 
glimmer from the room, the Vicomte de Mirandol stared 
into the darkness, motionless like some old Indian 
idol. He was watching them as some late student dis- 
turbed by the cracking of a twig in a lonely garden 
might watch from his curtained study and discerning 
robbers stand rooted to the spot. There had been only 
the thickness of the pane between Mr. Ricardo and that 
big white face with the full mincing lips and the bald 
forehead; and it had not moved. Ricardo had never 
seen anything more disturbing, more ghostly. He came 
to Hanaud’s side reluctantly, uneasily. A foot away 
from the window the two men stood and stared. Did the 
Vicomte imagine that he had not been seen? That they 
were staring at him and overlooking him? No! For he 
did move, and the movement was even more grotesque 
and somehow more alarming than his immobility. For 
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his face expanded in a grin which showed both the 
rows of his teeth, and lifting a fat white finger, he beck- 
oned. For a moment the heavy curtain swung aside, and 
both the men in the garden saw the Examining Magis- 
trate leaning forward from a chair in the lighted room 
with the most baffling look of suspense upon his face. 
The curtain swept down again and hid the room. But 
the one brief glimpse had given to Mr. Ricardo a new and 
vague idea of Arthur Tidon the Examining Magistrate. 
The astute judge, sitting over against his victim, play- 
ing with him, playing David to his Jonathan until the 
police arrived? No! There would have been exultation 
in his aspect, if that had been the case. As it was 
there was suspense. And fear, he asked himself. No. 
Calculation, perhaps, but above all suspense, with its 
parted lips and wide staring expectant eyes. 

Mr. Ricardo’s conjectures were cut short by the 
opening of the door and the great panel of light which 
stretched of a sudden across the white pebbles of the 
drive. 

“Tt is Monsieur Hanaud?”’ 

The mincing treble voice floated out softly to the 
watchers. 

ats. : 

“Will you come in? Monsieur Tidon is with me. I 
was a little alarmed to see so many unexpected visitors 
in my garden at so late an hour. But you shall tell us 
all that you have done in Bordeaux.” 

“All? I have been very busy, Monsieur le Vicomte,”’ 
said Hanaud in a dry, uncompromising voice. “Mo- 
reau!”’ 

Moreau stepped out of the darkness, and the three 
visitors followed the Vicomte de Mirandol into the 
vestibule. But only two of them crossed the threshold 
of the library. Moreau remained outside the door. 


Chapter XXI 
MUSTARD GAS 


Tue Examining Magistrate was buttoning a glove 
upon his right hand. He nodded pleasantly to Hanaud 
and to Mr. Ricardo. 

“Alas, my good Hanaud, you disappoint me,” he 
grumbled ruefully. “I am no nearer to Bordeaux than I 
was two days ago.” 

“On the contrary, sir,” Hanaud retorted, smiling. 
“You are as good as there already.” 

Tidon the Magistrate was a little taken aback. 

“That is excellent,” he said. He seemed upon the 
point of asking for an explanation, but thought the 
better of it and contented himself with repeating in 
an even heartier tone: “‘ Yes, that is excellent! Ah, the 
Paris police! Nothing is hidden from it for long.” 

Hanaud shook his head. 

“Monsieur, the longer I practise my profession, the 
humbler I grow—” and of all the untruths, and the 
name of them was legion, which Mr. Ricardo had heard 
Hanaud utter, this most took his breath away and 
plunged him into a state of admiration. “For more 
and more clearly do I observe that the chief of our 
success we owe to chance and the mistakes of the other 
man.” 

“You shall try to persuade me of that to-morrow 
morning,’ said the Juge d’Instruction very politely, 
and he rose from his chair, and with his left hand he 
reached for his hat. 
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Hanaud did not respond to that invitation. He had 
come straight into the room and across it and now stood 
with his back to the fireplace, and as far from the door 
as in that room any man could possibly be. Yet to 
everyone he seemed to hold the handle. 

“You are going, Monsieur le Juge?” he asked quietly, 
and Tidon stopped and he had quite the air of a man 
begging permission to go, as he answered: 

““My car has been waiting for me for some while 

‘For the best part of an hour,” Hanaud interrupted. 

“You must have passed it in the courtyard of the old 
chateau.” 

“We came by the gate which Monsieur de Mirandol 
was so careful to paint yesterday,” said Hanaud; and 
Mr. Ricardo realising somehow that the air was heavy 
with stupendous events, but quite at a loss to guess what 
events, said to himself—‘‘All this is very singular. Here 
is the chief, the very powerful Judge of Instruction, 
asking permission of his subordinate to go away, and 
here is a roomful of people turned into pillars of salt 
by the mere mention by that subordinate that he 
came in by a newly painted gate.” 

It certainly was extraordinary. There had been 
an extremely faint, an extremely subtle menace in 
Hanaud’s speech. He lingered ever so slightly on the 
words, but he did linger on them, and both the Vicomte 
and the Judge were disturbed. The Judge was the first 
to recover his serenity. 

“Oh, you came by that longer way,” he said with a 
smile. “It took you past the Chateau Suvlac. Yes, I 
understand that you of all men would wish to see 
what was going on there.” 

“There was not a light in any window,” said Ha- 
naud. 

Tidon the Judge leaped at that interruption. He 
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had his cue, and like a good actor, he took it up at 
once. 

“No. We provincials are early in our beds,’”’ and 
he looked at his watch. ‘‘Oh, la, la, la! I ought to 
fine myself. What will the good people of Villeblanche 
say when Monsieur le Juge’s car rattles home at so 
voluptuous an hour?” 

“You have certainly not far to go,” said Hanaud; 
and his words were the stroke of a hammer upon an an- 
vil, The Judge swung round upon his heel, as though 
a masterful invisible hand were on his elbow. 

“Hardly a step, Monsieur Tidon,” Hanaud continued 
suavely. ‘Hardly a step.” 

But there was no misreading the glances which those 
two men exchanged. One asked, “‘What do you know?” 
and the other answered, “I shan’t tell you.” And again 
one asked, ‘‘ You dare to threaten me?” and the other 
replied, ‘“I dare to do my duty.” Thus they stood 
staring at each other, and more than ever Mr. Ricardo 
was distressed to see how far the Examining Magistrate 
fell below his conceptions. Why, the whole hierarchy 
of the Law was coming down with a crash in a shower of 
dust like some old house which had stood a century too 
long. Oh, it wouldn’t do. It wouldn’t do at all! 

“After all, there are some provincials who turn night 
into day,” Hanaud continued. “Monsieur le Vicomte, 
for instance.” 

The Vicomte was very unhappy at being dragged into 
the discussion. He smiled unsteadily. 

“Yes, yes. I work late at night.” 

“And not in your fine library.” It was rather a 
question than a statement. “I am a little surprised at 
chati: 

The Vicomte, however, was in no difficulty about 
the reply. He replied indeed a little too quickly, and 
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complacently, like a man who has foreseen an awkward 
enquiry and discovered the perfect explanation. 

“In the winter I do my unimportant work here. I 
am shut off from the wind by the trees. It is quite 
still here when every window is rattling upstairs, and 
warm. But in the summer I use my big room on the 
floor above. It is really of course a room for our literary 
and philosophical conferences. Oh, yes, we have quite 
a small society in the Médoc and many people do 
me the honour to come out from Bordeaux to attend 
them. Women, alas! for the most part. I know that 
to achieve permanence one must reach the men, but 
that we minor people cannot hope to do. The ladies, 
however, yes! It would surprise you to see how 
many bluestockings we count in this little corner of 
Heances.c .”’ 

Hanaud broke with a savage irony through the 
smooth mincing phrases spoken by that too small mouth 
with the red lips. 

“‘And amongst those bluestockings you reckon no 
doubt the widow Chicholle.”’ 

Mr. Ricardo had a fancy that the very hearts of 
those two men were between the anvil and the hammer 
and received the blow. They stood so stupidly, like 
dolls or like living people mortally hurt. Then the Vi- 
comte felt the palms of his hands and wiped the per- 
spiration away. 

“The widow Chicholle?”’ he repeated in a faint and 
curious tone, but his lips trembled and the name was 
pronounced all awry. Tidon glanced at his friend and 
his eyebrows went up into his forehead, as much as to 
say “‘the man’s mad,” but nevertheless his face was 
deadly white and his eyes burned in it like flames. ‘‘The 
widow Chicholle?” de Mirandol continued. ‘No, 
I have never heard of her. It might perhaps interest 
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you, Monsieur Hanaud, to see the room in which I 
work whilst the weather is warm. You will appreciate in 
an instant my choice of it.” 

Hanaud shrugged his shoulders. 

“‘Since you invite me, sir, there will be nothing 
to see,” he replied, but de Mirandol would neither 
accept nor understand the retort. 

“But you are wrong, Monsieur Hanaud. For once 
only, to be sure. I beg you to come and bring your 
friend.” 

He was all smiles again and civility. He threw open 
the door and recoiled sharply. 

“T had forgotten that there were three of you.” 

“Monsieur Nicolas Moreau, my assistant.” 

Hanaud stepped forward without the least eagerness. 
He was merely gratifying the wish of his host, had 
the air indeed of a man a trifle bored. Mr. Ricardo, 
on the other hand, was all agog. He felt that it was 
very likely that he would observe some detail of im- 
portance which the rest had overlooked. Give him a 
few minutes in that room to use his eyes and feel its 
atmosphere and he would pluck its secret out. He was 
in the very mood for subtle discoveries. The Vicomte 
led the way. The corridor turned to the left beyond 
the library and at the side of the house a staircase 
mounted to a small landing. A big door confronted them. 
De Mirandol opened it and switched on the lights. 
Hanaud and Mr. Ricardo entered a long room with a 
panelled wall upon their left hand and a row of windows 
upon their right. 

Mr. Ricardo would not at first go far. He remained 
by the doorway. This long low room had a message; 
from that row of windows upon his right the lights had 
blazed till two o’clock in the morning and then had 
gone out. What was the message? Mr. Ricardo emptied 
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his mind of its preoccupations. He yielded himself to 
the room. Let the air pulse out its message, he would 
be the wax cylinder of a dictaphone to receive it. How- 
ever, he received nothing. 

So he looked about the room. There was a row of 
chairs ranged against the wall, chairs ready to be 
set in place for a conference or a lecture. There was 
a long table in the middle on which at one end were 
some books, a blotting pad, ink, a great red quill pen, 
and a pile of sermon paper by the blotting pad. At 
the far end opposite to the door was a dais such as you 
may see in any schoolroom raising the master’s desk 
and chair above the level of the floor. A table with a 
baize cloth stood upon the dais against the wall, and 
above the table were the doors of a big cupboard. There 
was nothing subtle, obscure, exotic, suggestive, bizarre, 
or alarming about the room. It had no message. It was 
the very place for a philosophical conference at which 
the ladies predominated. Mr. Ricardo was at a loss. 
Here he stood in the centre of mysteries like a ship in 
the centre of a cyclone. On every side of him the hurn- 
cane raged, here in the centre was a treacherous calm. 
Never had he been so disappointed. 

“You see the difference on a summer night between 
this room and the library,”’ said the Vicomte de Miran- 
dol. “It is cool and airy. I sit at my place at this table 
here. If I raise my eyes, I look through the open win- 
dows across Suvlac and the Gironde. I see the lights 
of the ships upon the river. I lave myself in the peace 
and the open spaces of the night. Thoughts come, the 
mind receives.” 

Oh, the Vicomte did not make the mistake of Diana 
Tasborough and admit a knowledge that Mr. Ricardo 
had seen the lights blazing at two o’clock in the morning. 
He was content to explain the blaze. He sat himself 
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down in his chair at the long table, facing the window, 
and waved his hand to demonstrate the width and 
spaciousness of the dark open country of land and river 
and stars within his view. 

“Wonderful!”? he murmured. “‘ Wonderful!” 

“And from this table you deliver your lectures?”’ 
Hanaud asked from the dais. 

“We pull the table forward from the wall and set a 
chair behind it,” said the Vicomte. A smile spread over 
his face. “I shall make a confession to you, Monsieur 
Hanaud. I begin to live when I take my place at that 
table and see all those poor people at my mercy for an 
hour.” 

Hanaud shot the oddest quick glance at de Mirandol. 

“You begin to live then? Yes, Monsieur le Vicomte, 
you have said nothing truer [ think in all your life. 
I understand you very well,’ he said with a great 
solemnity, dropping the words one by one and very 
clearly. Mr. Ricardo was conscious of a thrill of ex- 
citement. A scene of a very different kind rose before 
his eyes. He was seated again on one of the benches 
of the City Lands in the principal court of the Old 
Bailey. Standing in front of him was a celebrated King’s 
Counsel, and addressing the jury over against him on 
the opposite side of the court he wound up the case 
for the prosecution in a murder trial with just that 
clear deliberation and just that deadly use of simple 
words. 

Hanaud raised his hands to the cupboard doors, of 
which there were two, meeting in the middle and rounded 
at the tops. Before he could try them, de Mirandol said: 

“There is a drawer in the table and in the drawer 
the key.” 

Hanaud lifted the edge of the baize which overhung 
the sides and disclosed the drawer. But he suddenly 
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stood erect again, holding the baize in his hands and 
staring at it. 

“The old cloth was so ink-stained and shabby that 
I was really ashamed of it,’ the Vicomte explained 
before he was asked for any explanation. 

““So we put a brand-new one on the table—yester- 
day,’ Hanaud remarked. 

*“Yesterday—or the day before—or a month ago. 
My servant will know,” de Mirandol replied, and ever so 
slightly his voice shook. 

“Yesterday, I think,’ Hanaud insisted quietly, and 
now the Vicomte did not contradict him. 

He took the key out of the drawer and unlocked the 
cupboard doors and swung them back against the wall. 
He disclosed a shallow recess quite empty, without a 
shelf and glistening with white paint. Hanaud delicately 
pressed the tip of his finger against the paint and 
drew it back again whitened. 

“Aha! It is not only our gate we paint, I see.” 

‘One idea leads to another,” said de Mirandol with 
a shrug of his shoulders. 

“Yes, yes, white paint to green paint, and perhaps 
green paint to red paint, eh? I think red is the colour 
we give to our guillotines.” 

The Vicomte smiled in a sickly fashion. He glanced 
at Mr. Ricardo deigning some community with him of 
breeding and good manners. Tests of this raw kind 
were to be expected from the police and wise men 
would ignore them. 

“You have seen all that you want to see?”’ he asked 
of Hanaud. 

“IT have seen at all events more than I expected 
to see,” Hanaud replied, locking the cupboard door 
and putting the key in his pocket. “Besides, we are 
keeping the Examining Magistrate waiting and that is 
not at all seemly.” 
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He opened the door of the room as if he were the 
host and invited his companions to pass out. 

“Monsieur Tidon has without doubt already gone,” 
said, de Mirandol. 

“T think not,’ Hanaud retorted, smiling politely, — 
and locking the door of the Conference Chamber; and 
he was right. For after they had descended the stairs 
they saw upon the wall of the main corridor the distorted 
shadow of the Judge, flung through the open doorway 
by the library lights. Moreau was still on guard in the 
hall and Hanaud spoke to him. 

“Could you find the Inspector for me? I will wait 
here. It is important.” 

Moreau saluted and went out of the house. The 
shadow upon the wall moved abruptly and then was 
still again. It seemed that the Judge had an impulse to 
interfere and thought the better of it and decided 
to wait. Nobody indeed spoke at all whilst Moreau 
was away. He had left the door open, and the soughing 
of the boughs in a very light wind filled the corridor 
with the sound of the sea rippling over a beach of 
pebbles. It was drowned by a tramping of feet, and 
Moreau and the Inspector appeared at the door. 

“You wanted me, Monsieur Hanaud?”’ 

“Yes. In the room upstairs there is a cupboard 
above a table on a dais. I shall be obliged if it is sealed. 
Then the room itself should be sealed. You will need 
Monsieur le Commissaire’s consent, no doubt. I beg you 
therefore to obtain it as soon as possible and mean- 
while to set a guard upon the door. Here is the key.” 

The Inspector called in a man from the garden and 
placed him at the head of the stairs, and himself took 
charge of the key. 

“T shall see to it,” he said, and Tidon’s voice was 
heard summoning Hanaud into the library. Mr. Ricardo 
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followed him as far as the door, and there hesitated, 
decorum and curiosity once more battling within him. 
But the Examining Magistrate who was sitting in an 
armchair, gloved, his hat upon his knee, his stick in his 
left hand, invited him in. 

“Yes, I have nothing secret to say. De Mirandol, 
you, too, my friend! Will you close the door? So!” 

The Magistrate was very civil, but his face was white, 
and at times twitched as with some spasm of bodily pain. 

“Monsieur Hanaud,” he began in a quiet formal 
voice, ““whilst you were upstairs I have been reflecting 
upon an idea which I have had in mind the whole day. 
I am anxious, of course, in an affair of this importance 
not to be premature, and not to be unjust. But the 
time has come, I am convinced, for me to exercise 
my authority. I relieve you from now on from all 
duties in connection with this case.’ 

Mr. Ricardo was dumbfounded! Hanaud relieved of 
his functions, disgraced, Stellenbosched, by a little 
magistrate of the provinces! Such an announcement 
bordered upon blasphemy, such an action upon sacri- 
lege. It was an absurdity, too. Mr. Ricardo certainly 
had been forced once or twice to correct the famous 
detective and to put him on the better road. But the 
corrections had been made and Hanaud had triumphed. 
And here was a little Mr. Tidon taking it upon himself 
in the plenitude of his ignorance to snap at the great 
man’s tail, like a Pekingese with a Labrador. One 
little sentence—that was all that it was necessary to 
speak and the Pekingese would be scurrying under the 
nearest sofa for shelter. Mr. Ricardo, too, was the man 
to speak it. He seethed with indignation and chivalry. 
He would have spoken it but for the extraordinary grin 
of appreciation which broadened over Hanaud’s face. 
Hanaud was delighted. 
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“T am not of course unaware of Monsieur Hanaud’s 
well-justified reputation,” continued the Examining 
Magistrate, who was himself a little taken aback by 
Hanaud’s reception of his dismissal, “‘nor must he re- 
gard my action as in any way a slur upon his abili- 
ties. Certainly not! I shall make that quite clear in 
my final report. But this particular crime is of an 
unusual complexity and removed from those more obvi- 
ous affairs with which the Sireté of Paris is as a rule 
called upon to deal. This is not a case of Apaches ina 
cabaret, or a burglary in the Champs-Elysées. The 
social position of all the parties concerned makes 
it a case where the utmost delicacy must be observed. It 
must be sifted here on the spot at Suvlac. It was i 
and the Magistrate shifted in his chair. His voice grew 
stronger and took on a stern note of disapproval. His 
own words were wine to him and gave him confidence. 
“It was a grave disappointment to me when Monsieur 
Hanaud removed himself to Bordeaux. I know perfectly 
well that he has a troublesome investigation there which 
requires all his time and energies ‘i 

Hanaud nodded his head. 

“The case of the widow Chicholle,” he interrupted. 

To Mr. Ricardo it was quite extraordinary how that 
old harridan’s name created a perturbation whenever 
it was mentioned. The Vicomte de Mirandol had bent 
under it like a stalk in a wind. Monsieur Tidon had 
heard it once and had kept his head now, upon its 
second utterance he was shaken out of his wits. He sat 
staring open-mouthed like a natural, all his eloquence 
frozen upon his lips, and his hands twitching on the 
arms of his chair. The widow Chicholle was the testing 
phrase, the litmus-paper of the experiment. But as 
Hanaud had recognised from the beginning, Arthur 
Tidon was a man of great force. 
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“Whatever the case may be,” he resumed steadily, 
“it no doubt demands your concentration and your 
presence. That being so I shall ask de Mirandol’s 
permission to use his telephone.”’ 

“But certainly, my friend,” de Mirandol exclaimed, 
rubbing the palms of his hands together. ““My house 
is yours.” 

The Examining Magistrate hoisted himself with one 
hand out of his chair. His words were firm enough 
but his legs were shaky. He stood balancing himself 
upon his feet and took a step forward. But the telephone 
instrument was at the inner end of the room, and be- 
tween it and the Magistrate stood Hanaud; and Hanaud 
did not move. 

“Monsieur le Juge, with all respect,’ he said, with 
a deference which quite surprised his friend, “I beg 
you to tell me now the message you propose to send. 
I am asking a favour.” 

“1 shall do you no harm,” Tidon replied with kirdli- 
ness. ““I am going to telephone to the Commissaire of 
Police that your invaluable services are required at 
Bordeaux and that I therefore with the utmost regret 
dispense with your services at Suvlac’—and he 
paused—“‘from this instant.” 

And still Hanaud did not move. 

“That means—I ask the question without imperti- 
nence—that the orders which I have just given for 
the official seals to be placed on the Conference Room 
are not to be carried out?” 

“Tt means that I shall decide that matter, with all 
others connected with the case, for myself, and by 
myself. I invite you to stand aside.” 

Mr. Ricardo was looking now for something heroic 
and of ancient times—the Examining Magistrate defied, 
if necessary dashed with a single blow to the ground. 
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But he was in a country where the grades of authority 
are sacred. Hanaud stood aside. 

“T regret, Monsieur le Juge,”’ he said meekly. “I had 
a hope that you would return with me to Bordeaux to- 
night.” 

Tidon stopped in his walk and looked sharply at — 
Hanaud. 

“Tt is you who return,” he said with an unpleasant 
smile, “‘and I who will not go with you.” 

It was a strange moment no doubt to insist upon 
accurate words. Mr. Ricardo was a little puzzled by 
the Judge’s pedantry. But he had the upper hand and 
even in little things was disposed to keep it. 

“It is a pity,” Hanaud replied, and he began to talk 
in riddles. “‘For your hand really needs the skilled 
attention that you can only get in a clinic. And even 
then it will be six weeks before the wound is healed.” 

““My hand!” cried the Judge furiously. 

“The right one,” Hanaud continued. “It was obvious 
when Mr. Ricardo and | had the honour to discuss the 
Suvlac crime with Monsieur le Juge yesterday morning 
that Monsieur was in considerable distress. And the 
pain will get worse, steadily worse, unless the proper 
treatment is applied.” 

The Judge stood and sought to stare Hanaud down. 
But during the last few moments he had lost his predom- 
inance. His gaze was certainly imperious enough to quell 
an army of subordinates, but he had lost assurance none 
the less. He broke out roughly: 

“And if I burn my hand, Monsieur Hanaud, what in 
the name of God has that got to do with you?” 

“Nothing at all—if you burn your hand,” Hanaud re- 
torted coolly. ‘‘But you didn’t burn your hand, Mon- 
sieur le Juge. You laid it on a gate two nights ago—you 
and Robin Webster, too.’ 
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**A gate! A gate! The man’s mad!”’ cried Tidon. 

“Monsieur le Vicomte’s gate, which he was so careful 
to burn clean and repaint yesterday,’ Hanaud continued 
imperturbably. “And indeed he was quite right. There 
was a sticky varnish upon that gate of which the chief 
ingredient was—”’ and he produced a blue telegram from 
his pocket and consulted it—‘“‘was dichlorethyl sul- 
phide is 

“Poor fellow! Poor fellow! He’s quite mad,” the 
Magistrate interrupted, sympathetically, nodding his 
head at de Mirandol. 

“Absolutely,” de Mirandol agreed, and Mr. Ricardo 
was leaning reluctantly to the same conclusion, until 
Hanaud produced the telegram from his pocket. Hanaud 
had sent a good many telegrams yesterday evening from 
Pauillac, and amongst them one to Scotland Yard for 
the chief of a pharmacological laboratory in the north 
of England. 

“More commonly known,” Hanaud resumed, “‘as 
mustard gas,’ and now there were no interruptions to 
charge him with lunacy. “The varnish was invented in 
the year 1917, when the fortunes of the Allies were low. 
It became advisable to know who the actual people were 
who foregathered on certain nights in a certain cot- 
tage on the west coast of Ireland. This varnish was 
spread on the gate and everybody who went in smeared 
his hand with it. For an hour nothing happened. But 
at the end of an hour a sore began to spread. Under 
the best conditions, it takes six weeks for that sore 
to heal; so that identification became more certain 
and more simple than even finger-prints could make it. 
The same ingenious device was used upon your gate, 
Monsieur de Mirandol, two nights ago. And three 
people were trapped by it.” 

“Three?” exclaimed Mr. Ricardo, who had been lis- 
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tening open-mouthed and could hold himself in no 
longer. 

Hanaud looked from de Mirandol, who was standing 
with his elbow on the mantelshelf, to Tidon, who had 
sunk down into a chair, and he laughed pleasantly. 

“You will notice, Mr. Ricardo, that you alone exclaim 
when I say three. The number is no surprise to these 
gentlemen.” 

The Vicomte turned and spread out his hands. 

“Tt is extraordinary,” he said with a tremulous 
sarcasm, ‘“‘that I have not a trace of this mysterious 
poison upon my hands.” 

“But how could you have?”’ Hanaud returned easily. 
“You went home from the Chateau Suvlac early and 
by the ordinary road. Of course you did! Early because 
you had your little preparations to make, and by the 
ordinary road because you wished no break in your 
habits to be noticed. The mustard gas was spread only 
on the little sequestered private gate which was used 
by certain of your visitors after all the world was long 
in bed.” 

“But three you say?” Mr. Ricardo repeated. It 
might be very wrong of him to break into a discussion 
so official, but he had really got to understand this 
point before other arguments swept it under. “Two, 
I agree—yes. Monsieur Tidon and Robin Webster, but 
the third? Who else wounded a hand upon that gate?” 

“Evelyn Devenish,” said Hanaud. 


Chapter XXII 
THE JUDGE SMOKES A CIGARETTE 


Mr. Ricarpo fairly jumped in the air when he heard 
the third name. He looked at Hanaud anxiously. How 
could he know? He was just guessing with more than 
his usual audacity, more than his usual self-confidence. 
But no protest broke from the lips of the two men who 
were thus arraigned. Tidon the Judge sat hunched in 
his chair, his face white as paper, his eyes pin-points 
of fire. The Vicomte de Mirandol stood like an enormous 
flabby child detected by his governess in one of the 
crimes of infancy. He shook from the crown of his bald 
head to his feet, and little wordless deprecating cries 
were whispered and caught back and whispered again. 
And gradually the damning argument was unrolled 
like a parchment before Ricardo’s eyes. It was to this 
house that Evelyn Devenish had come when all the 
world was in bed. In the Conference Room she had met 
her violent death; and her hand showed the same 
wound as the hands of Tidon the Magistrate and 
Robin Webster the Manager at Suvlac. It was for 
that reason that it had been lopped off after her death. 
A precaution had been taken, brutally, by men in a 
panic of fear, not a sadic punishment exacted. It would 
never do to plunge that dead woman into the Gironde, 
however held down by lead, with the selfsame wound 
upon her palm as that which gnawed the hands of 
Robin Webster the Manager and Tidon the Magistrate! 
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No, no! Bodies were recovered from rivers. Drags 
would certainly be used. Precautions must be taken 
lest it should come to light that on the same evening, 
Tidon the Magistrate and Robin Webster the Manager 
passed through the same gate. 

“As to Madame Devenish,” said Tidon, who was 
the first to recover his self-control, “I of course know 
nothing. I do not deny, however, that I used the gate 
two nights ago. Why indeed should I not? De Mirandol 
is my friend. You spoke of traps, Monsieur Hanaud. 
Yes, but you set a trap for a stoat and a young pheasant 
loses its legs. Traps catch the innocent. .. .” 

What a change in a man, thought Mr. Ricardo! Five 
minutes ago it was, “Out with you! You are dismissed!” 
Now it was, “There are explanations. Just listen to 
me, and hear with what a tongue of sugar I can speak!” 

But Hanaud was prepared. 

“Monsieur le Juge, I beg of you,” he protested. “‘I 
am as you have pointed out to me the subordinate. It 
is not fitting that I should listen to—shall I say ex- 
culpations—from my superiors. But, on the other 
hand, the Prefect of Bordeaux has charged me with a 
letter to you. He, too, is anxious about this case. It 
seems to reach out tentacles. It is a very octopus of 
a case, and he is eager to hear all that you have to tell 
him.” 

“The Prefect of Bordeaux,” the Magistrate repeated. 
He stretched out a hand as Hanaud produced a letter 
from his pocket. He read the letter through once and 
a second time. “You should have told me at once that 
you had such a letter,” he said sternly. “‘But it seems 
to me that you have dared to play with me, Monsieur 
Hanaud. I have yet to learn that a clinic and the 
Prefecture are synonymous terms. I shall certainly feel 
it my duty to represent your conduct in the proper 
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quarter—just as I feel it my duty to respond to the 
wishes of the Prefect, and accompany you, even at this 
hour, to Bordeaux.” 

He carried off his defeat with an admirable assur- 
ance. Mr. Ricardo did him that justice. But it was a 
defeat. There was no longer any question of ringing up 
the Commissaire at Villeblanche upon the telephone 
and countermanding Hanaud’s directions. He rose 
from his chair. 

“You have this gentleman’s car at your disposal, I 
understand.” 

Hanaud bowed. 

“Mr. Ricardo is very kind to me,” he said politely, 
and opened the door of the room. Moreau in the passage 
stood to attention. “Moreau, Monsieur le Juge wishes 
to return with us. Will you direct him to the car? I 
follow.” 

For the fraction of a second Tidon hesitated on the 
threshold of the room. Did he realise that though 
the formal words were not spoken, he the ambitious 
Magistrate of the district was really under arrest? 
Or was he already deep in some subtle argument which 
would clear him from all participation in the crime? 
Mr. Ricardo could not tell. He set his hat upon his 
head with his left hand, adjusted it even with jauntiness, 
and went out of the room. A moment afterwards 
Ricardo heard his footsteps and those of Moreau upon 
the pebbles of the drive. Inside the room Hanaud had 
turned to the Vicomte de Mirandol. 

“Sir,” he said. ““Whether the law can touch you or 
not I don’t yet know. Or whether it must leave public 
opinion to scourge you to the bone, as without doubt 
it will do. For the moment you are at provisional 
liberty.” 

Hanaud turned on his heel and went out of the house. 
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He took Mr. Ricardo by the arm and Jed him towards 
the gate. 

“T have one more anxious moment,” he said. “We 
shall see.” 

The Examining Magistrate was already seated in the 
car when Hanaud and his friend passed through the gate. 
They mounted in their turn, Ricardo seating himself by 
the side of Tidon and Hanaud facing him upon the op- 
posite seat. 

“Switch on the headlights, Moreau, and look out,” 
he said, and turning in his seat he watched the road be- 
tween the shoulders of Moreau and the chauffeur. 
The car slid down the hill, crossed the pasture-land, 
and passed the garage before the thing for which 
Hanaud waited occurred. A man stepped forward from 
the side of the road carrying a suitcase. The car stopped, 
the suitcase was handed up to Moreau, and Hanaud 
leaned out of the window. 

“Did no one hear you?” he asked anxiously. 

“No one. The ladies were still in the drawing-room 
when I went upstairs. I am sure.” 

“Good!” 

The car went on again, swept round by the rose-pink 
arch of the Chateau Suvlac, and almost like some 
living person, conscious of a prolonged and strenuous 
task, settled to a swift, steady, and regular progress 
along the road to Bordeaux. 

The Examining Magistrate spoke with a mild interest 
in his voice. 

“That was a suitcase I think which was handed into 
the car?” 

“Yes,’’ Hanaud answered. 

“From the Chateau Suvlac then?” 

“Yes,”’ said Hanaud. “‘I asked the Inspector upon the 
road to secure it for me as quickly as he could.” 
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Then followed a few moments of silence and then the 
Magistrate remarked: 

“That is curious. It contains no doubt some pieces 
of important evidence.” 

“No,” said Hanaud. “I shall tell you, Monsieur le 
Juge, about that suitcase. It was very important that 
I should get it without the household of Suvlac knowing 
anything whatever about it. I cannot myself move until 
to-morrow. For I shall not know until to-morrow the 
whole truth of this affair. I may have my suspicions 
but they are not enough. Now if it were known in the 
chateau that that suitcase had been packed and taken 
secretly away—it is very possible that the Law’s work 
might be taken out of the Law’s hands.” 

The Magistrate was silent for a little while, and as 
still as he was silent. It was not indeed until the car 
had flashed through Pauillac that he spoke again. 

“T should be obliged, Monsieur Hanaud, if you could 
find it possible to be more explicit about that suit- 
case.” 

“But certainly,” he replied cordially. ““Amongst us 
three there is no need for concealments. The suit- 
case contains some clothes for Mademoiselle Joyce 
Whipple.” 

From the darkness of the car Tidon asked quietly: 

“That young lady has been found then?”’ 

“Happily, yes,” Hanaud returned. “One of those 
strokes of chance by which it is my business to profit, 
led me to the house of the widow Chicholle in the rue 
Grégoire. I was just in time.” 

“She is alive then?” 

“Yes. She has been roughly treated. But she is 
young. She has found I think to-night some compensa- 
tions, so that to-morrow we shall know all what hap- 
pened two nights ago at the Chateau Mirandol.” 
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“That is the best of news,” said the Magistrate. “I 
had hardly dared to hope for it.” 

“You can understand therefore my relief,” Hanaud 
continued, dwelling upon this matter of the suitcase 
with what seemed to Mr. Ricardo a needless particu- 
larity, “that it was secured without the knowledge of 
the household. Were it known there that Joyce Whipple 
was safe and that the whole truth must be known no 
later than to-morrow—why, as I say, the Law’s work of 
punishment might be taken out of the Law’s hands a 

In other words, there would be a suicide—perhaps 
even two—perhaps even three, reflected Mr. Ricardo. 
For who knew how many of the household of Suvlac 
were implicated in the mystery? 

“‘T understand you very well,” said the Magistrate, 
and again he relapsed into silence. 

But as the loom of light began to show in the sky 
above Bordeaux, he said: 

“T shall smoke,” and he felt in his pocket for his 
cigarette case. 

Hanaud laughed with a very evident note of relief. 

“T have been longing to hear you say that,” and a 
rustle of paper informed Mr. Ricardo that the bright 
blue packet of Maryland cigarettes was in Hanaud’s 
fingers. 

““T have a match here. You will allow me,” he said. 
A scratching, a spurt of fire, for a few seconds a tiny 
creeping blue light, and then the yellow flame; and the 
dark interior of the limousine became a place of waver- 
ing shadows with two faces lit brightly. Hanaud held 
the light to Tidon’s cigarette, then he lighted his 
own; and for a few moments the two men looked at each 
other with a steady gaze. 

“T thank you,” said the Magistrate quietly. 

The match burnt out and once more darkness fell. 
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The two men smoked in silence, the glow of their ciga- 
rettes waxing and waning;‘and then Tidon’s cigarette 
fell to the floor, and as Hanaud stamped upon it a 
smell as of bitter almonds filled the car. Hanaud let 
down the windows. 

“Your mouth to the air, my friend,” he cried, and 
Ricardo obeyed, squeezing himself away from the thing 
which now, shaking and swaying with every jolt of the 
car, lay behind him in the corner of the carriage. Al- 
ready, however, they were traversing the city. A few 
minutes and the car stopped at the hotel in the Cours 
de l’Intendance. It was half-past two in the morning, 
and not a light was in any window, not a wayfarer in 
the street. 

“Moreau shall ring for the night porter,’ said 
Hanaud. “You will say nothing of this, I am a servant of 
the Law. I will not have it shamed more than need be.” 

“You executed him!” said Mr. Ricardo with a shiver 
of horror. 

“Better I than the man with the guillotine,’’ Hanaud 
answered sombrely. He helped Mr. Ricardo out of the 
car, and steadied him across the pavement. He placed 
him in a chair in the hall and bade the porter fetch a 
tumbler full of brandy, and stood by whilst Ricardo 
drank it. 

“Shall I help you to your room?” he asked solicitous- 
ly, but Mr. Ricardo shook his head. Holding by the bal- 
ustrade he walked, his legs trembling beneath him, up 
the stairs. Hanaud returned to the car, and a minute 
later the street was empty again. 


Chapter XXIII 
MR. RICARDO LUNCHES 


Juxius Ricarpo had spent a wearing day which would 
have taxed even a younger and more adventurous 
person; and such a shock had befallen him at the end 
that his sensibilities were quite stunned. It was not to 
be wondered at, then, that he slept like a log. Tidon the 
Magistrate, the Vicomte de Mirandol, Evelyn Devenish, 
Robin Webster, Hanaud, the old throned captious lady 
of Suvlac, the Abbé with the furtive walk, Diana Tas- 
borough, even Joyce Whipple, who occupied the tender- 
est corner of his heart, thinned to the texture of gos- 
samer. Away they went carrying their questions and per- 
plexities with them. Not one ghost haunted his pillow, 
not a question plagued him with dreams. He slept as 
boys sleep after a football match. Neither the brightness 
of the morning nor all the clocks of Bordeaux could 
awaken him. The hour of noon had struck before he 
passed in a fraction of a second through one of those 
excruciating nightmares which at times precede the 
actual awakening. Excruciating, because he could 
neither cry out nor move, but must lie like another 
Merlin under a perpetual spell. He dreamed that he lay 
in an inferno of acrid smoke, and that while Tidon the 
Magistrate held his hand, and pointed, and said, ‘‘ There! 
That is the place,” old Mrs. Tasborough delicately and 
without effort severed his arm at the wrist with a 
fruit-knife. He sat up with a cry upon his lips and 
his heart racing. Hanaud was sitting by his bedside, 
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with a black cigarette between his lips and his fingers 
on Mr. Ricardo’s pulse. 

Mr. Ricardo, aware as he swam upwards into con- 
sciousness that he had cried out in alarm, eyed his 
visitor with disfavour. 

“YT may be old-fashioned,” he said, flapping a hand 
up and down in the air ie the fin a a fish, “but I 
cannot endure any but the mildest of Turkish ipheceod in 
my bedroom.” 

“Good!”’ Hanaud answered cordially, without, how- 
ever, letting him off one single puff. ““Then the more I 
blow the Maryland, the sooner you will rise from your 
bed.”’ 

The events of yesterday crowded back into Ricardo’s 
mind. 

“You will want me,” he cried. “I must give my evi- 
dence. A judge died by his own hand in my Rolls- 
Royce car. It is all most important. I beg you to retire.” 

Already Mr. Ricardo had flung back the bed-clothes 
and rung the bell for Elias Thomson. He was on his way 
to the Prefecture within the hour, where indeed he had 
little on that day to do but corroborate Hanaud’s nar- 
rative. He learnt, however, the actual mode of Tidon’s 
death. He had carried a cigarette in his case of an 
especial thickness. At each end there was a tiny wad 
of tobacco, but the case was really filled by a glass 
tube containing a ninety per cent. dose of prussic acid. 

“T told you that he was a very clever man,” said 
Hanaud as he sat down afterwards to luncheon with his 
friend in the restaurant of the Chapon Fin. “He was 
ready, you see.” 

“ And you knew that he was ready,” said Mr. Ricardo. 

Hanaud shrugged his shoulders. 

“I suspected it, and—I shall be frank with you—I 
was glad when he took the way out that he did. He was 
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of the Magistracy. The scandal will be enormous as it 
is, when all the truth is known, as it must be at the 
next Assizes. It would have been dangerous, had Mon- 
sieur Tidon lived to have received the sentence of the 
Court.” 

“He would have been sentenced for the murder of 
Evelyn Devenish?” Mr. Ricardo exclaimed in bewilder- 
ment, and Hanaud hastened to interrupt him. 

“Oh, no, no, my friend!” 

Mr. Ricardo threw up his hands. 

“T am adrift in a mist,” he cried. ‘“‘I] hear sirens 
and fog-horns on this side and that telling me my posi- 
tion, but the more I hear the more the mist thickens, 
and less and less am I sure of my position.” 

“Try this smoked salmon,”’ said Hanaud, and, look- 
ing round the great room, “On the rare occasions when 
a wealthy friend has taken me to lunch with him at the 
Chapon Fin I am never quite sure whether I am lunch- 
ing in a rock-garden or at the bottom of an aquarium.” 

Mr. Ricardo was familiar with these disconcerting 
moods of this officer of the Streté, when, knowing every- 
thing, he would play the Man of Mystery. In a sort of 
desperation he cried out: 

“You shall tell me one thing. You shall tell me how 
you came to know that Tidon had damaged his hand.” 

“Yes, that will interest you,” Hanaud answered with 
a laugh. He filled his companion’s glass and his own 
with a Lafitte of 1899. “‘First I had a little idea. Then 
your chauffeur strengthened it. Then you very wonder- 
fully confirmed it.” 

Mr. Ricardo drew himself up. He spoke with a good 
deal of dignity. 

““A certain amount of raillery, I expect from you. 
More! When you are hot upon the trail and I interrupt 
you, I know that I shall be leapt upon and gibbeted. I 
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may not like it but I don’t resent it. I know that J am 
merely an elderly gentleman of no consequence, who 
has had the good fortune to become the friend of a very 
interesting personage. But when the whole affair is, 
as you tell me, over, and you are at your ease, whilst 
I am dancing upon hot plates, I should prefer, I admit 
it, to obtain some relief from my perplexities.”’ 

At once Hanaud’s big face clouded with remorse. 

“But, my dear sir,” he cried, “no one could value a 
friendship more than | value this one I have the honour 
to share with you—I do not play with you. No! I tell 
you the truth!” He was pleading earnestly, a man very 
much moved. “Listen! We—you and I—we go to the 
Prefecture at Villeblanche. Good! We meet Monsieur 
Tidon and he takes us into his room.” 

“Yes,” Ricardo agreed. 

“He lays down his hat and his cane on a side table. 
Good! But he keeps on his gloves. All through that 
interview he keeps on his gloves. Now I tell you. On 
the stage—yes, they keep on their gloves. Why, I don’t 
know. And Monsieur Clemenceau—yes, he, too. But 
apart from the actors and Monsieur Clemenceau, people 
in a room take off their gloves. So I wonder. Then a 
moinent came whilst you were telling your story, a very 
curious moment. You speak of that room at the door 
of which you knocked in the dead of night. You say 
‘It is Diana Tasborough’s room,’ and in an exasperation 
at the difficulty of the problem, he strikes his right hand 
flat upon his table. Do you remember?” 

“Ves. +? 

“At once he turns his back upon us and his face to 
the window.” 

Nest. 

“He lifts his left arm and plays with the bolt.” 

That scene in the Magistrate’s room was growing 
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clearer and clearer to Ricardo’s recollections under the 
stimulus of Hanaud’s narrative. 

““Yes,”’ he agreed. 

“But to me, it seemed that he was holding himself 
up by that bolt. His body swayed a little. I had the 
clearest impression of a man about to faint. Then he 
spoke and in a voice so weak and feeble that I cannot 
but pity him. And it was a long while before he turned 
round and showed us his face again. So I wonder all 
the more. And I remember that Robin Webster has a 
wounded hand. And when we reach the Chateau Suv- 
lac, I make an excuse to send you on and I speak 
privately with your chauffeur. Aha, you did not like 
it that I converse with him. I learn two things—yes, 
an idiom, which I will use in due time, and next an 
important confirmation of my idea. I say, ‘When that 
gentleman hangs himself by the left hand to the bolt 
of the window, what air had he?’ I ask him that and 
he answer—now let me get it right—he answer— 
‘Gorblimey, he was all in. He looked for it.’ Gorblimey— 
yes, that was good—I make a note to remember him, 
but the rest, “He was all in. He looked for it’—that 
I found even with my knowledge of your tongue a 
little dificult. So I have to do the examination, and I 
find the chauffeur means just what I expected. Tidon 
was about to faint. He had dashed his hand down upon 
his desk and was in such pain that he must hang himself 
to the window bolt to save himself from falling. There 
then are I and the chauffeur. Now for you.” 

“Yes, now for me,” said Mr. Ricardo, leaning forward 
with enjoyment, all his dignity and indignation quite 
forgotten. He was to hear what a fine part he had 
played in this investigation. He was not very sure about 
it himself. But he was going to be told now. 

““We were on the terrace of Suvlac, you and I. You 
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look through the window and you see in the shadow of 
that room a man with his back to you.” 

OVIES. ” 

“And you cry out in a voice of great certainty: ‘The 
Examining Judge.’”’ 

ce Yes. bP 

“But it was not the Examining Judge at all. No, it 
was Robin Webster. Now those two men they are not so 
unlike one another. No! On the other hand, they are not 
so like one another, either. So I ask myself, indeed I 
ask you, if you remember, why you make this mistake 
with so much conviction. You cannot tell me. Never- 
theless, I wonder. There must be some reason. And then 
I see. That poor man supports his right hand between 
the buttons of his jacket, just as Robin Webster sup- 
ports his right hand in a sling. That little fact opens a 
world to me of conjectures and possibilities. The injury 
done to Webster by the wine-press—it may be—yes, no 
doubt. But I think it more likely that both the Examin- 
ing Judge and Webster receive their hurt at the same 
place and in the same way. You see, I begin to ask 
myself, have I an enemy in that excellent Examining 
Judge? Oh, you help me—all through this case you help 
me very much.” 

“How? How?” Mr. Ricardo asked greedily as he 
helped himself to a filet mignon. “For instance?” 

“In the little things and the big things,’ Hanaud 
replied. “‘For the little things, you tell me of the great 
change in Mademoiselle Tasborough—how she who 
had queened it in her small set was now the submissive 
poor companion and did not seem to notice the altera- 
tion in her position. To me that was very interesting. 
The old lady of no account for years, suddenly finding 
herself in authority, seizing upon it, presuming upon it, 
becoming captious and peuianie ae I aodeneand 
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easily. But the young queen with her fine clothes and 
her money and her houses, submitting to orders and 
reprimands—in these days and untroubled by them— 
no, that puzzled me. The little pinpricks, the continual 
finding fault—they get on the nerves. One resents them 
more and more instead of ceasing to notice them at all. 
It was significant, that curious detail—much more 
significant than the fact that she had given up London 
in the season for Biarritz out of it. You suggested to 
me some very strange revolution in that Miss Tasbor- 
ough’s character, the coming of a great obsession. Yes.” 

Hanaud sat for a little while with a smile upon his 
face. Morning and evening he was in the habit of warn- 
ing himself: ‘‘You have to deal with people, not with 
marionettes,” and it was a very definite pleasure to him, 
when he was led to the truth out of a very jungle of 
mystery by some curiously illuminating little sidelight 
thrown by a variation in conduct and character, which 
at first sight might seem of no more importance what- 
ever. Mr. Ricardo, however, was not content to leave 
him long in this contented muse. 

“And in the big way I helped you, too?” 

“To be sure. This Brie is excellent, isn’t it? At the 
Chapon Fin, whether it be an aquarium or a rock- 
garden, one eats well. So! Some coffee and some fine de 
la maison? Yes? And one of those big fat cigars which 
spoil the fit of your fine tourist suit. Good. I light him, 
and I tell you quick what you want to know. Else the 
next time you give me a cigar, I finda ninety per cent. 
. dose of prussic acid waiting for me within it. Yes, my 
friend, in the big things you help me. For if you had 
not seen the lights blazing in the Conference Room of 
the Chateau Mirandol at two o’clock in the morning, 
we should all still be adrift in the mist you speak of, 
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and the adorable Joyce Whipple would be lying still 
and silent under the clay of the rue Grégoire, instead 
of sauntering in with the pretty nonchalance of her 
kind in her smart blue frock, her taupe silk stockings, and 
her shining little decorative shoes to take luncheon with 
her lover at the Chapon Fin.” 

A very pleasant and friendly look lit up his face as 
he spoke, and Mr. Ricardo turned about in his chair. 
Joyce Whipple was standing just within the doorway of 
the restaurant, heeding no one except Bryce Carter, 
who was asking the head waiter for a table. The news- 
papers had not as yet any further developments of the 
crime of Suvlac to offer to their readers. No one in the 
restaurant, except Hanaud and Ricardo, had a sus- 
picion that the very trim and pretty girl standing by 
the door was the one whose disappearance was supposed 
to be utterly baffling the police. Though there were 
signs to Mr. Ricardo’s eyes of the ordeal she had been 
through in the pallor of her cheeks and the shadows 
about her big eyes, and in a certain gesture and look 
of wonder when she took her seat at her table, as 
though she could not believe that she was alive and 
free. But her eyes very quickly returned to her com- 
panion’s face. 

“We shall take no notice of them, eh?”’ said Hanaud. 
“Not a glance! Not even at those slim young legs. No! 
We leave them to talk and I tell you they will not talk 
about dead kings. No, Gorblimey!” 

Julius Ricardo let the uncouth phrase pass without a 
reprimand. If Hanaud had the ambition to talk like a. 
chauffeur, that was his affair. Ricardo would not inter- 
fere. He was suddenly in pain. He nad been pierced by 
the injustice of his friends. There was Joyce Whipple 
at the table across the restaurant, her eyes shining, 
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dimples coming and going in her cheeks, and not a 
thought for him. Had she or had she not told the story 
of her adventures that morning? Yes, she had. And 
Hanaud knew that story? He did. He had no doubt 
taken some action upon it? He had. Well, then! Here 
was the man who had helped kept in the dark. What a 
scandal! 

“T do not even know who killed Evelyn Devenish,” 
he exclaimed, spreading out his hands. 

“To that I can answer,” Hanaud replied gravely, 
“this: Robin Webster was arrested at eleven o’clock 
this morning on a charge of murder.” 

“And Diana Tasborough?” Mr. Ricardo asked. 

“Oh, no, no, my friend. That young lady had nothing 
to do with it.” 

“In spite of that obsession?” 

“Because of that obsession,” replied Hanaud, and 
Mr. Ricardo was conscious of an immense relief. 

“‘And the old lady on the throne?” he pursued. 

“Still on the throne,’’ answered Hanaud, and Mr. 
Ricardo to his shame had no feelings of relief or 
otherwise. 

But at last he had persuaded Hanaud into a mood of 
disclosure, and his questions tumbled out of hin, leap- 
ing and clashing and swirling like a mill-race through a 
half-opened sluice. 

“Why did Robin Webster kill Evelyn Devenish? 
And where? And what did Joyce Whipple mean when 
she cried: ‘It is not I who dispense the cold’? And why 
did the Abbé Fauriel cross himself and creep about so 
furtively afterwards? And what was it that you, Ha- 
naud, discovered in Diana Tasborough’s room? And 
where was Diana when Joyce Whipple snapped off the 
light and I rapped upon the glass door? And how did 
the mask come to be caught up in the tree? Yes, and a 
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word about that tumbled bed, if you please. And how 
in spite of your fine cordon of police was Joyce brought 
to the rue Grégoire? And how did you learn of her 
coming? And why did you seal up an empty cupboard, 
and a room with nothing in it but a few chairs and 
tables? Yes, and since we are talking of the Chateau 
Mirandol, who spread the mustard gas upon the gate 
and why? Give me an answer to some of these perplexi- 
ties and then I have a hundred other questions for you. 
For instance, how did Joyce Whipple’s bracelet find 
itself in the basket? And how is 

But at this point Hanaud clutched his forehead with 
his hands in so desperate a frenzy that Mr. Ricardo 
faltered. 

“If you continue,” Hanaud warned him, “in one 
minute I go ca—ca.” 

“Gaga, one word,” Mr. Ricardo corrected, the habit 
of accuracy reasserting its authority. 

“Well, gaga then, if you insist—though I should have 
said—well, let it go. More of your questions and I am 
gaga. Yes, for just at this moment I cannot answer 
half of them. In two days’ time, perhaps. Oh, you shall 
know all, my friend, never fear, but first let me get 
smooth and straight the history of this dark and lawless 
business.”’ 

He sat and smoothed out the white tablecloth with 
gentle sweeping movements of his palms, as if he were 
wiping away the creases and folds in the record of the 
amazing crime. Then he smiled a little and raised his 
eyes to his companion’s face. 

“Meanwhile I give you an answer to two questions 
you have not asked. Why was there something familiar 
and precise and pedantic in the utterance of Robin 
Webster? Aha! You jump. Yes, you had forgotten. 
And why was the fly leaf torn from some of the volumes 
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in that queer little collection at the head of his bed? 
Aha! You jump again. Good! You do well to jump. 
The answer to both those questions is the same. Robin 
Webster is a renegade priest.” 

If Mr. Ricardo had jumped a little at the questions, 
he rose clean out of his chair at the answer. For a 
moment, he felt his hair stirring upon his scalp. Then 
he slowly let himself down again. 

“Of course,’ he said in a whisper. Then he lifted 
his eyes in a piteous appeal. “‘When I read a book, I 
must first of all look at the last page. I cannot bear it 
unless I do.” 

Hanaud smiled. 

“You have only, I think, to look across the room to 
see the last page of this book,” he said. But he started 
as he spoke, and directed a warning glance at his com- 
panion. For Joyce Whipple and Bryce Carter were 
crossing to their table. Joyce held out a hand to each 
of the two men. 

“T have only this instant seen you. How shall I 
thank you?”’ she asked in a low voice, but tears sprang 
into her eyes, and to both of them they were thanks 
enough. 

“T shall tell you how,’ Hanaud replied. ‘‘ You shall 
sit down and take your coffee with us.” 

But Joyce shook her head. “‘We hurried over our 
coffee because I want to get back to my bed. I could 
sleep for two days,” and though she laughed, she 
delicately yawned. It was as much as she could do to 
keep her eyes open. 

“T have an idea,” cried Hanaud. “You shall sleep 
for two days, Mademoiselle. That is the time I want. 
And in two days’ time we dine together, the four of us, 
at my little hotel on the Place des Quinconces, and 
then we tell, each in turn, what each one knows, and 
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then this poor Mr. Ricardo will be able to sleep, too, 
Gorblimey.”’ 

Joyce Whipple looked a little puzzled, but as Mr. 
Ricardo was delighted to observe she was too well- 
bred to pass any comment on the unexpected 
ejaculation. 


Chapter XXIV 


THE MEANING OF THE CONFERENCE 
ROOM 


A FORTNIGHT passed, however, before routine had 
finished its work and placed the woven pattern of the 
crime in the great detective’s hands. Hanaud then 
sought out once more Mr. Ricardo and his fine Rolls- 
Royce car, and an hour afterwards the two men stood 
at the top of the staircase outside the Conference Room. 
It was eleven o’clock in the morning, the sunlight pour- 
ing in through every window and lying in great splashes 
of gold upon the floor; and the house as still as a tomb. 
For the Vicomte, still at provisional liberty, had gone 
to his lodging in Bordeaux and only the police occupied 
this chateau on the Gironde. The broad linen bands 
with the official seals had been removed, but the door 
was still locked, and Hanaud in his most vexatiously 
dramatic mood took a portentous time to discover the 
key in his pockets. 

“Tt was within this room, then, that Evelyn Deven- 
ish was murdered,” said Mr. Ricardo in a voice of awe. 

“Tt was here,” said Hanaud. ‘Perhaps at the very 
moment when you were looking out towards the lighted 
windows from your bedroom.” 

“T heard no cry,” said Mr. Ricardo, shaking his 
head. He had not forgotten the distance between the 
two houses, but he could not believe that so direful a 
crime had been committed in that bright room without 
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some message floating across the night’s dark silence to 
call him out of his indifference. 

“There was no cry,” Hanaud replied. From his som- 
bre certitude, he might have assisted at the scene. “A 
moan perhaps, a rattle in the throat, hardly even that”’; 
and turning the key he threw open the door. 

Like a good stage-manager he had prepared his 
effects. The long room was no longer a conference room, 
though more than ever it was a place of assembly. For 
the leaves of the long table had been removed, and the 
table itself, dwarfed into insignificance, barely occupied 
a corner. On the other hand the chairs which had lined 
the side wall were now ranged in orderly rows facing the 
dais with a straight passage from the door dividing them 
like an aisle. But it was the aspect of the dais itself 
which riveted Mr. Ricardo’s attention and set his 
eyes blinking. The table had been set forward from the 
wall, and in place of the green baize it was draped now 
with a black coffin-pall bordered with white. Upon the 
pall were laid out three great books with broad markers 
of crimson silk and gold clasps which locked, a chalice, 
and a box of gold inlay, and two big golden candelabra, 
each with six branches, and each branch holding a tall 
black candle compounded of sulphur and pitch. The 
candles were lit and burned with a blue flame and an 
evil stench. And a great crucifix of ebony with an ivory 
Christ stood upside down. Mr. Ricardo realised with a 
shock of repulsion that he was gazing at a horrid 
' parody of an altar. 

He lifted his eyes above the dais. The cupboard was 
open, its doors rounded at the top lay flat on either side 
against the wall, and the white paint so fresh and 
thickly bedaubed over the recess on his last visit had 
now with infinite care been scraped away. He was 
gazing at an altar screen painted by a degenerate who 
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had dipped his brush in nightmares. On one panel nude 
figures holding hands danced wildly back to back; on 
the other deformities with white fat human faces to 
turn the heart sick, crawled and swarmed in a house of 
pain. The rewards here, the tortures there, and between 
them on the wall of the recess, a youth, a figure of sheer 
beauty, slender, erect, and white as a girl, with a face too 
delicate for a man’s, and blue lustrous eyes which seemed 
to claim all other eyes and burned with an unutterable 
sadness. With a shiver Ricardo averted his gaze. He 
turned to the windows and saw the good sunlight ly- 
ing broad on green vines and brown river and the 
white sails of ships. But even so he felt those blue eyes 
intolerably bright burning into his back and bidding 
him turn and share their immitigable misery. 

“The room then was in this array that night when I 
looked across from my window in the Chateau Suvlac,” 
he asked in a low voice, as a man speaks in a chapel. 
But he spoke still looking from the window to the 
Gironde, and though he was unaware of it, his hands 
clung to the frame. 

“There was one great difference,” said Hanaud be- 
hind him, and for once Mr. Ricardo’s curiosity was 
stilled. He shrank even from a guess as to wherein that 
difference had lain. With a movement of real violence 
he unlatched and flung open the window and leaning 
out drank in the clean fresh air. He was afraid now to 
know what had happened in that room. He had a 
glimpse into an abyss where loathsome creatures 
pullulated in a slime. He heard Hanaud move down the 
room and blow out the candles. 

“Those three books?” he asked. 

Hanaud answered with some pride like a man who 
has just learnt a new thing. 

“They are the ‘Grimoire’ of Honorius, the ‘Lemegeton’ 
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or Lesser-Key of Solomon Rabbi, and the ‘Grand 
Grimoire.’”’ 

Mr. Ricardo was no wiser. 

“What do they contain?” 

“Conjurations, rituals. This,” he said, touching the 
“Grand Grimoire,” “evokes the supreme Fly-the-Light 
by means of the Blasting Rod which drove Adam and 
Eve from Paradise. This,’ and he touched the “‘Lesser- 
Key,” “sets out the prayers by which the evil spirits 
can be conjured to harm one who is hated, and this,”’ 
his hand rested on the “Grimoire”? of Honorius, “has 
been held to advocate murder.” 

He had begun upon a satirical note, but it did not 
carry him beyond the first of the volumes. For the other 
two he had only scorn and anger, knowing the deed 
which they had been ranged upon that table to set off. 

“And the youth painted on the altar screen?” Mr. 
Ricardo asked. 

“The lord of all evil,’ Hanaud replied. ‘Lucifer, 
Satan—another name, too, Adonis—”’ and as Mr. 
Ricardo started, ‘‘ Yes, Adonis.” 

He seated himself by the side of Ricardo in the 
recess of the window. “My friend, it is not always as a 
goat that the devil is worshipped. Even in the old days 
he was supposed to appear in silken habiliments, the 
young man beautiful and cold as ice, who gave nothing 
in return for worship but disappointment. Adonis is one 
of his names.” 

Mr. Ricardo, however, was not thinking of that queer 
identification of the devil with the shepherd of the 
legends. He was recalling the scene at the dinner-table 
on the night of his arrival at the Chateau Suvlac, 
when Joyce broke out in a little crescendo of hysteria to 
Evelyn Devenish—‘“‘ You needn’t look at me. It’s not I 
who dispense the cold.”’ Mr. Ricardo turned himself 
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about now and faced the picture of the marvellous 
youth, his sandals laced about his legs, his leopard skin 
girdled about his waist, and his long spear in his hand. 
Wherever he turned the blue eyes seemed to follow him, 
unutterably sad, commanding his allegiance. 

“So Joyce knew,” he said, forcing himself from the 
contemplation of the appealing figure upon the wall. 
“Already on that night she knew of this room!”’ 

‘Something of this room,’’ Hanaud corrected. 

‘And understood its rites.” 

“Again, something of its rites.” 

““As you did—at once. Yes,” and Mr. Ricardo mar- 
velled as he recollected here a detail, there another 
which had been, which still was, a mystery to him, and 
yet from the beginning had been lucid as glass to his 
companion. 

But Hanaud was quicker to read Mr. Ricardo’s mind 
than he had been any of those mysteries. 

“No, my friend,” he urged. ““You may turn Adonis 
into the devil if you like, but you mustn’t turn me into 
a god. I understood not the first little least thing about 
that saying of Joyce Whipple’s. I was as puzzled as 
you—yes, until that hour when you saw me coming out 
of the Archiepiscopal Palace at Bordeaux.” 

“But I never told you that I saw you,” Mr. Ricardo 
exclaimed. 

“No, but you did see me. I saw that you saw me. 
There were you in the centre of the square standing 
with the mouth open and the eyes all poppy, saying to 
yourself ‘Gorblimey!’”’ 

“Never!” Mr. Ricardo interrupted energetically. 
“Nor are my eyes poppy. On the contrary. In moments 
of agitation they recede.” 

“Gorblimey, or the words to that effect,’ Hanaud 
continued calmly. “I had spent an hour, then, with His 
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Grace’s librarian and I had learnt some things I can 
tell you. Oh! Oh! Oh! Very disappointing, the devil. 
Even the meat at those old Sabbaths was offal, and he 
himself spreading the cold of the glaciers about him.” 

Suddenly he stretched out a hand towards the left- 
hand panel of the ingenious altar screen. “‘No wonder 
they danced furiously, those poor people in their forest 
glades. No wonder the first in favour was the one who 
danced faster than the others. They had to keep warm”’; 
and again the note of satire died away. ‘“‘ Yet let us not 
forget. All these ludicrous mad fancies led to a great 
crime—committed here—in this sunlit room in which 
we sit—as in other places they have often done before.” 

He looked about the room, reconstructing in his 
thoughts the succession of events and resumed: 

“T have brought you here not to tell you what hap- 
pened. That Joyce Whipple can do far better than I, 
for with her own eyes she saw. But I prepare you for 
it. | made nothing of her cry, ‘It is not I who dispense 
the cold.’ No, but certain other things perplexed 
me. The fact that the Abbé Fauriel secretly crossed 
himself. Eh? I was interested. Then his vestments 
had been stolen—curious?—and the next morning or 
the same night returned. Aha! I begin to smell a skunk! 
Yes! Then in the room of Mademoiselle Tasborough I 
come across a remarkable thing.” 

“Yes,” said Ricardo. “I am there. A picture of the 
Doge’s Palace on the Grand Canal, though for the life 
of me I could not see anything remarkable in it at all.” 

“There was nothing remarkable in it,’ Hanaud 
observed. ““No. What I did see was that,” and again 
his hand darted out towards the altar. “A crucifix with 
an ivory figure of the Christ hung above her writing 
table against the wall with the head down, the feet up. I 
didn’t move it.” 
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“T agree,” said Ricardo. ‘You touched nothing.” 

“You and I went on to Villeblanche and whilst we 
were away, the Abbé Fauriel called.” 

Again Mr. Ricardo agreed, but he was able to add a 
trifle to their common store of recollections. 

“We found when we got back that he was with old 
Mrs. Tasborough.”’ 

“True. But before visiting Madame, he had paid a 
visit to Mademoiselle who was still resting in her room. 
And he, too, saw that crucifix. She had not changed its 
position. She probably never thought of it.”’ 

“He came back to change it!’’ cried Mr. Ricardo. 
““He meant to change it secretly, to avoid the scandal. 
That was why he crept so furtively along the terrace. 
That was why you said the readjustment had been 
made!” 

“Yes. The second time we entered that room I 
slipped the crucifix off its nail and set it to stand upon 
the table and against the wall, as a crucifix should 
stand, whilst you, my friend, were probing the mysteries 
of the Grand Canal.” 

At another time Mr. Ricardo might well have taken 
offence at Hanaud’s irony and repelled it with stinging 
words such as “Oh, indeed!” and ‘‘To be sure.” But he 
was by now wrought to a pitch of amazement and per- 
plexity which made everything trivial except the satis- 
faction of his curiosity. The amateur of sensations sat 
forward in the window seat, his mind a-tiptoe on the 
most satisfying expectations. Even the question he was 
now to utter had its thrill; and he attuned his voice 
to the proper note of awe. 


“So in this—chapel—on that night, the Black Mass 
was celebrated?” 


Mes.” 
“By Robin Webster?”’ 
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“By Robin Webster, the priest.” 

As he spoke, Hanaud took his blue packet of ciga- 
rettes from his pocket. Mr. Ricardo, on the other hand, 
was so startled that he almost put out a hand to restrain 
his companion from a sacrilege. And even when the smoke 
of the cigarette rose blue, turned brown, and shredded 
away spreading its pungent odour about this recess of 
the window, he had a feeling that an indiscretion was 
being committed. The next minute, however, Hanaud 
begantotalk, and as hehad done before when his thoughts 
were tumbling out of him he used his native tongue. 

““A pretty affair! The old Sabbaths—one can under- 
stand them better. Poor serfs, hungry, without pleas- 
ures, in revolt against the great injustice which gave 
all the colour of the world to a handful of nobles and 
all the misery of the world to the rest. One can see 
them fermenting to ecstasies of blasphemy and abomina- 
tion in some forest glade or old burial ground. But the 
Black Mass. That’s sheer decadence. The people of 
disappointed ambitions, those who have exhausted the 
normal joys and crave the forbidden ones, those who 
would sell their immortal souls for a new thrill, those 
who look to Satan for the gifts which Christ refuses, 
the whole body of degenerates with the blackmailers 
who live on them, criminals seeking accomplices, 
poisoners seeking protection—you heard the mother 
Chicholle. There were great ones whom she would 
betray. That’s the spirit and that’s the congregation, 
too. Great ones rubbing shoulders with the witches of 
the slums, and all of them looking for their profit to 
Adonis there—”’ and once again his arm shot out with a 
big outspread hand denouncing the idolatry—“ Adonis 
the Sterile.” 

“Really! Really!” said Mr. Ricardo, himself aware of 
the inadequacy of his comment. 
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“Tt was the Vicomte de Mirandol who began the 
cult here. An odd exotic creature, half crazy with long 
vigils, a shallow erudition and a lack of recognition, 
he found importance and no doubt, too, a response to a 
thread of mysticism in his nature. Satan’s agent in 
the Gironde! A position, you understand, full of flat- 
tery. It needed a daring man. He stood aloof, awe- 
inspiring, wrapped in wickedness like a black cloak. 
And he believed it all. And not he alone. From the days 
of Madame de Montespan and the Abbé Guibourg, 
the Black Mass has had its congregation. Ennui, yield- 
ing to excitement, that to the conviction that the un- 
pardonable sin of The Revelations has been committed, 
that again to a savage glorying in it—like a child in a 
rage at being punished who mutters obstinately 
‘Rakah, Rakah,’ because he who says the word can 
never be forgiven. Tidon joins the brotherhood, Paris 
may be the nearer. Diana Tasborough becomes a 
candidate. Here a person of standing, there a woman of 
the town. Jeanne Corisot would hear of it. The very thing 
for her! And the mother Chicholle! There will be pickings 
for her out of it. For the people who use the Black 
Masszare people who want evil things safely done.” 

Gradually the pieces of the puzzle were fitting them- 
selves together in Mr. Ricardo’s sight. He could imag- 
ine whispers of the celebration spreading very quietly, 
very gradually, but also very certainly. The dark secret 
could not be smothered. And whoever had it would also 
have all the worshippers in the hollow of his hand. He 
or she could insist upon admittance; and the cult with 
its associates would become almost automatically an 
organisation for malevolence and crime. Diana Tasbor- 
ough’s obsession, her insensibility to her companion’s 
petulant assumption of authority at once became easy 
to understand. What would even the most persistent 
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stream of querulous reprimands matter to a girl pos- 
sessed by the unholy excitement of a dreadful and for- 
bidden creed? 

“But, of course, the keystone of the whole black 
business was the fact that Robin Webster was an 
ordained priest. The Black Mass postulates the suprem- 
acy of God. God has to be lured and tricked into the 
wafer and the wine before he can be made subject to 
Satan. Only a priest can do that. The celebrant of the 
Devil’s Mass must be the celebrant of the Mass of God. 
The Abbé Guibourg, Villa LeFrance, Davot, Mariette, 
they were all true priests, even as Robin Webster.” 

“Yes, who was he?”’ Mr. Ricardo asked. 

““A curious history. He belonged to the Gironde. His 
family goes back to those days when Bordeaux was 
English. The Websters grew vines and made wine in 
the Gironde as far back as the old times when Gaufridi 
was burnt for witchcraft at Aix-en-Provence. They fell 
upon evil days. From proprietors they dwindled to man- 
agers and not very successful merchants in Bordeaux. 
Robin Webster’s father was the last of them. Robin the 
son was mistaken enough to believe that he had a voca- 
tion for the priesthood. Odd? But people are odd. 
There isn’t anyone, if you could lay out on a plate 
the inside of his mind as a surgeon lays out the inside 
of your body, whom you could call commonplace. 
There’s some queer imp at the heart of each one of us. 
He was sent to Beaumont College, officiated for a time 
at a church in London—he was there when his father 
died—wearied of it and went off.” 

“With Evelyn Devenish,” Mr. Ricardo declared con- 
fidently, but Hanaud shook his head. 

“She had predecessors. Ho, ho, that fellow! I tell 
you. With his white hair, and his fine looks, and his 
air of a man set apart, and a suggestion of passion 
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which his eyes would let you see for a moment, he was 
fatal. The women tumbled for him af 

“Fell for or tumbled to,” said Mr. Ricardo amiably, 

“and it is the first you mean. It would have been 
preferable if you had meant the second.” 

For once in a way Hanaud was baffled. He stared at 
his friend suspiciously, fearing that his leg was being 
distinctly drawn, but he did not dispute; he swept on 
with his story. 

“So much information we owe to routine. But we 
should still have been in a very great difficulty but 
for one thing.” 

“That bundle of letters in Robin Webster’s room, 
which you photographed,” said the irrepressible Mr. 
Ricardo. 

“This time, my friend, you are right,” Hanaud re- 
plied as he lit another cigarette. “That bundle of let- 
ters told the whole of the curious little story of passion 
and intrigue which led to the sale of the Blackett 
necklace to the mother Chicholle and reached its 
abominable climax in this room.” 

“And he kept those letters!’ cried Mr. Ricardo in 
astonishment. But a moment afterwards he remem- 
bered a case in his own country in which letters just as 
fatal had been preserved. “‘Isn’t it strange that passion 
should so mislead a man?” 

“No! No!” Hanaud interrupted. “In Webster’s 
room I told you there was another reason besides passion 
which made a man keep letters to his undoing. And I 
preferred even then that second reason of the two. It 
was cunning, it was a horrible kind of prudence which 
persuaded Robin Webster to keep those letters. All the 
passion was on the other side. He—with these letters 
he kept the mastery over a woman mad with jealousy. 
For they were fatal letters scribbled by Evelyn Deven- 
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ish, some in that very house down there, the Chateau 
Suvlac.” 

At what precise date Evelyn Devenish and Robin 
Webster had met, Hanaud was unaware. It was cer- 
tainly before Webster had introduced Evelyn Devenish 
to Diana Tasborough at Biarritz. But there had been a 
compact between the two of them that all letters should 
be destroyed on the day they were received. Evelyn 
Devenish, to whose foresight the compact was due, 
had kept to the bargain faithfully. Not a shred of a 
letter had been discovered amongst her possessions. 
And up to a certain date when they were all together 
at Biarritz, Robin Webster had kept his word, too. But 
there had come a time when Evelyn Devenish’s passion 
grew exacting and even dangerous. The letters gave to 
her lover a hold over her. He could answer threat with 
threat. 

“One side of the correspondence—his,” Hanaud 
continued, “‘had been destroyed. He was sure of 
Evelyn’s loyalty. No written page of his could be 
brought out of the ashes to convict him. He was in a 
position to say, ‘I didn’t answer that,’ or, ‘I was careful 
to make no suggestion,’ or, ‘All my letters were intended 
to bring Evelyn into a fexcenable frame of mind.’ On 
the other hand, he was in a position to say to her at any 
moment—and iahe moment was coming—‘I have done 
with you, and you will kindly keep as quiet as a mouse, 
or I cause you aggravations and inconveniences.’ 

“But after Evelyn Devenish was dead,” Mr. Ricardo 
exclaimed, “‘the letters had lost their value. Also, it 
seems, they were dangerous to him. He would have 
destroyed them on that night when Evelyn Devenish 
died.” . 

“On that night, as you will see,” Hanaud replied, 
“the good Robin Webster was very busy. The morning 
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found him still at his labours. Had it not been very 
necessary that he should hold a little committee meet- 
ing at the Chateau Mirandol with our dear Vicomte 
and that ambitious young judge, those letters would 
have been little grey flakes before we ever cast our 
eyes on them.” 

Hanaud opened the leather portfolio which he had 
laid upon the table and took out a copy of the photo- 
graphed letters. 

“Look at this passage,” he said, and he pointed to 
the beginning of one of them. It had been written at 
Biarritz when Robin Webster had returned to his 
duties at Suvlac. ‘‘Ah, the poor woman! One who loves 
and one who is loved. The eternal story.” 


Mr. Ricardo read: 


DEAREST, 

I shut my eyes. I won’t see—yet how can I not see? Whenever I 
have finished a letter to you, I begin another. I notice all the little 
things that happen, and sift them out into things which may amuse 
you, and things which won’t. And every little thing which will, I 
write down at once, whether it is a book I am reading or some queer- 
looking stranger who comes into the restaurant or some funny story, 
so that in two days I have a great long letter written to you. And all 
yours begin “Darling, since the post is going out in half an hour I am 
writing a line to you in haste—”’ 


Hanaud turned over a page or two and came to the 
last of them, a dozen in all. Passages in them were 
heavily underlined with a blue pencil. 

“Read them in their order,”’ said Hanaud; and Mr. 
Ricardo took the letters upon his knee. 


Chapter XXV 
EVELYN DEVENISH’S: LETTERS 


IN THE first of the marked passages, Evelyn Devenish 
writing from Biarritz to Suvlac reluctantly agreed to a 
marriage between Diana Tasborough and _ Robin 
Webster. “‘Of course she’s in love with you. She has 
already sent Bryce Carter about his business. She can’t 
talk for five minutes without bringing you in... . I 
sometimes wish that you were dishgured and rather 
horribly, so that no one in the world except myself 
would willingly look at you. . . . Oh, I'd make up for 
them! But we are as poor as rats and nothing’s any good 
without money.” 

Once he was married to Diana, there would be money 
to burn—for both of them. There was to be but the most 
momentary of suspensions in their own relationship. A 
whole code of conduct was laid down for him and very 
authoritatively. Diana was to become a negligible ap- 
panage, a sack of money. If she suffered—well, all the 
better. 

Already there were allusions to the ceremonies of the 
Conference Room. She herself had embraced the faith 
with the fervour of a Madame de Montespan. She would 
keep her lover by the devil’s rites and at the same time 
reduce Diana to the abject position of a Mormon’s 
wife. Diana was to be initiated into those mysteries. 
She was to be provoked by subtle appeals to her curios- 
ity, her love of excitement. She was to be persuaded 
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that she had committed the unforgivable sin. Remorse 
and the fear of scandal would turn her into a puppet. 

Other letters, some written whilst Evelyn Devenish 
was away in Bordeaux, some even when she and Robin 
Webster were under the same roof and Marianne was 
used to carry them, described the gradual progress of 
the plot. Diana hesitated, was afire now, terrified at 
another time. She stood at the edge of the sea, ventur- 
ing a foot in and withdrawing it to the warmth of 
the solid sand, thrilled and tormented. Of Evelyn, she 
had no suspicion. “‘He loves me, I know,” she said to 
her. ““Whatever he has done in the past, or whomever 
he has been friendly with doesn’t matter at all. And 
what he wishes—even that!—yes, yes.” 

Hanaud laid a broad hand upon the typed copies. 

“So you see the position of affairs. Both of these 
young women in love with Robin Webster and both 
of them fooled by him. Evelyn Devenish will let him 
marry Diana Tasborough so long as she keeps him for 
herself. Meanwhile, he kéeps her letters. Diana is certain 
that he loves her, and if he worships the devil, well—so 
will she. And he? Robin Webster? He cares not a snap 
of the fingers for either of them. No, he is ‘’?homme a 
femmes,’ and to be ‘homme a femmes,’ my friend, 
means that you mustn’t be touched by one of them. 
You must be without pity, they must be so many 
sleepers over which the rails of your destiny will run.” 
He looked with a curious smile at Mr. Ricardo. ‘‘ Did 
you know that one of the devil’s names was Robin? 
Yes. That, too, I learnt at the Archiepiscopal Palace 
in diving into some old books. Robin Abiron, Robin 
this and Robin that—Satan himself—eh?” and with 
another glance he nodded his head gravely. “Yes, I, too, 
wonder,” and then with a burst of violence: 

“Tf you and I who after all have lived in the world, 
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and outlived our youth and all its romance, if you and 
I draw in our breath with a shiver and say, ‘I wonder,’ 
is it strange that these girls, their emotions stirred, 
their nerves frayed, should say instead, ‘I believe’? 
Look at this!” 

He turned back a couple of sheets and showed to 
Mr. Ricardo a passage which had not been underscored. 

“Remember that Diana Tasborough who had be- 
friended Evelyn Devenish was being played by her 
like a fish on a hook. To what sort of passion must 
Evelyn Devenish have been wrought before she could 
write this of her friend,” and Mr. Ricardo read: 


What do I want her to be? I haven’t the slightest difficulty. 
The dog that runs about after its master with its leash in its mouth. 
I have never discovered a better image of humiliation than that. 


Mr. Ricardo gasped as he read the contemptuous 
prophecy; and it was with a shock of relief that he 
realised that this could never be fulfilled. 

*That’s the position then,” said Hanaud, “whenJoyce 
Whipple, disturbed by the letters she had received 
from Diana, puts off that urgent return of hers to 
America and invites herself to the Chateau Suvlac. 
Inexplicable the queer visions which Diana’s common- 
place letters set passing so vividly before Joyce Whip- 
ple’s eyes. Eh? Yes, inexplicable—unless you are in- 
clined to believe that at times the other hidden things 
outside,’ —and with a great sweep of his arm he sug- 
gested the curve of a firmament which was a prison 
dome, “outside this world, break through to punish 
or to save.” 

“Save?” cried Mr. Ricardo, who could not imagine 
how Diana Tasborough was to be saved from an ex- 
plicit responsibility in the murder of Evelyn Devenish. 

“Yes, saved,” continued Hanaud firmly. “That you 
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will see. But first, see how the coming of Joyce Whipple 
upsets the carriage of the pears!” 

“The apple-cart,” said Mr. Ricardo resignedly. 

“Tf you like it that way, I make the concession,” 
Hanaud returned amiably. “Read!” and he placed a 
broad finger end upon a sentence, so that Mr. Ricardo 
had to push it away before he could read at all. 


You stare at her like a schoolboy at a girl with a plait down 
her back. You are troubled when she speaks to you. You jump 
when she comes near you. You look—silly—yes, silly, Robin! 


And again a little farther on: 


She’s not even pretty really. And she’s certainly nothing else. 
She’s green, Robin, a little thing for a little green boy. Oh, if I 
thought you were serious! 


There it was. Robin Webster had met his fate, as 
people said at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
At the first sight of Joyce Whipple the fires which he was 
accustomed to inspire seized upon and held him. He 
must give now, he who had only taken. Her image was 
impressed upon the retinas of his eyes so that every- 
where he must see her. He cduld not hide his passion and 
he did not want to. It was a glory to him Se which he 
wished all the world to know. 

“Your name upon my forehead and my brow.” 
He shut his mind away from the whispers of prudence 
and was blind to the spectacle of jealousy. Diana in- 
deed, moving with the bandage of her dreams across 
her eyes, remained undisturbed. She was no more 
aware of the new and enormous change in the disposi- 
tion of the household than of her companion *s petu- 
lance. But Evelyn Devenish was of another mould, 
Accusations, reproaches, threats alternated with violent 
appeals. Finally the threats became one threat, the ap- 
peals one demand. She wrote: 
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It’s intolerable. I don’t want to threaten but you have got to do 
what I want. My necklace has gone and you know where and why. 
Youwon’t find it difficult to arrange. I don’t believe fora moment that 
she’s going to America. She’s spying. Iam sure of it. I have watched 
her listening. She means to use her journey to America as an excuse 
to get away when she has found out what she wants, and then she’s 
going to make all the trouble she can to save Diana. I am sure of it. 
But you can use the journey to America as an excuse. She is going 
from Bordeaux to,Cherbourg, she says. You can drive her into Bor- 
deaux the night before she goes. She hasn’t any friends there to see 
her off. You must fix it up or I’ll do what she’s meaning to do. Yes, 
I will. The whole story—the Black Mass, our plan concerning Diana, 
yes, I’d rather pull the whole neighbourhood down with a crash and 
go down with it myself than allow things to go on as they are going. 
Do you know I went to the Cave of the Mummies to-day. You re- 
member that boy? I dream of that—just that for her! It would serve 
her right for interfering—for throwing herself at you. You needn’t 
think she cares for you. You don’t mean the least little thing to her. 
We shall all be at Mirandol on Tuesday night. 

You can arrange the little that is left to be arranged there, and then 
on Thursday—she can go with you to Bordeaux. 


This was the last extract to which Hanaud called 
Mr. Ricardo’s attention, He took back the copies of the 
letters and replacing them in his portfolio, locked it. 

“So there’s the history of this crime up to the point 
where Joyce Whipple begins her’ story,’ he said. 
“Evelyn Devenish demanding the murder of Joyce 
Whipple under the threat of a complete exposure; 
Diana Tasborough in a maze of fear and excitement; 
Robin Webster at his wits’ ends, desiring Joyce as he 
had never desired anyone, and solving his dilemma as he 
thought by one swift blow which would implicate every- 
one, you understand, Diana, the Judge, Cassandre de 
Mirandol. Not one would be able to lift a finger against 
him. Not one but must conspire to bury that crime 
amongst the mysteries which have baffled the police. 
Yes, and he would have succeeded—but for the au- 
dacity and the devotion of your little friend Joyce 
Whipple.” 
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He stood up as he ended his speech and reached for 
his hat. Mr. Ricardo, however, did not move. He looked 
about the room rather sadly. 

“T am sorry,” he said. “I had a hope that Diana 
somehow would be found quite outside the crime. But 
since she was here upon that night—here in this room all 
ablaze with light ”* he did not finish the sentence. 
But in his turn he stood up and took one last look about 
the room. His eyes met the eyes of the image upon the 
wall, and now could meet them. Hanaud’s hand fell 
upon his shoulder. 

“T shall put your mind at ease,” he said gravely. 
“Diana Tasborough was not here upon that night. It 
was I who told her of the murder of Evelyn Devenish. 
Let us go!” ‘ 

He locked the door of the Conference Room behind 
him and handed the key to the sergeant in charge. 


Chapter XXVI 
Wee TA Oe LI US RVR 


ON THE following evening four people sat down to 
dinner at the corner table by the window in the res- 
taurant of the Faisan d’Or, Julius Ricardo and Hanaud 
in chairs upon one side, Joyce Whipple and Bryce 
Carter upon the cushioned bench against the wall. The 
day was closing in. Already the lights were beginning 
to twinkle through the leaves of the lime trees in the 
Place des Quinconces. Mr. Ricardo could not but re- 
member that other evening of suspense, so recent in 
fact, so immeasurably distant judged by events, when 
his motor-car had waited on the other side of the road- 
way and Hanaud had sat with his back against the wall 
smoking cigar after cigar and Joyce Whipple’s life had 
hung upon a thread. Now she sat in that same place, 
her delicate face still shadowed by the ordeal of terror 
through which she had passed, her old look of com- 
petence replaced by a tender wistfulness. She was as 
spruce and trim as ever in her suit of chestnut brown 
marocain, but her great haunting eyes turned con- 
tinually to the lover at her side, and every now and then 
her hand would rest upon his arm, as though to assure 
herself of his neighbourhood. A tall vase of flowers had 
been idiotically placed upon the table after the fashion 
of restaurants, so that no one could see his or her oppo- 
site number without cricking his neck. But by a unani- 
mous vote the obstacle was removed. 

“Now!” said Mr. Ricardo all in a twitter; and the 
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shadow deepened upon the lovely face opposite him. 

“Now we dine,” Bryce Carter rejoined quickly. “It 
is a solemn moment. Without dinner, there is no life. 
We begin with caviare. That is as it should be. We 
are now upon the banks of the Volga. We listen to the 
far-famed song of its boatmen. We wear blouses and 
peaked caps and we dance very uncomfortably in top- 
boots. But all that passes. For we proceed to turtle 
soup. We are dining now with the Alderman, and the 
Lord Mayor, and Mr. Recorder at the Guildhall prior 
to the presentation of the Freedom of the City to 
Julius Ricardo Esquire. Strengthened by the fat of the 
turtle, we proceed to lobster a |’Américaine. In a flash 
we are on the pier of Narragansett. Someone is singing. 
It is the Belle of New York. Good! Let us catch the 
matchless words and the exquisite modest voice. ‘All 
the men follow me when I go out for a walk.’ What 
follows? A partridge. Good! I am behind a hedge and 
over the hedge a field of turnips, in which there is no 
sign of life. In the far distance a line of men armed 
with white flags. I hear a whistle. I say to myself: “Take 
them as they come. Shoot well ahead! I hear a multi- 
tude of wings beating the air. There are partridges 
on the ground before every butt except mine. I say to 
myself, ‘Nevertheless, I shall be given two partridges 
to send home to my wife, who, poor creature, in her 
blind devotion to her husband will say “Bryce shot 
those!”’’ and will have them stuffed and mounted in a 
glass case.” 

Joyce Whipple laughed. 

“Tf I know anything about that young woman,” she 
said, “‘she will on the contrary observe ‘such wonderful 


birds can only be a present from my friend Monsieur 
Hanaud.’”’ 
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Hanaud with a beaming face waved a hand under 
Mr. Ricardo’s nose. 

“That 1s how the persons as one wants them, talk. 
They do not make the difficulties about the idioms. No! 
They do not look the offence if I give a tiny order to 
their chauffeurs. They do not search all I say for the 
bad taste like a Customs Officer looking for the silk 
stockings. Gorblimey, no! They say, ‘Hanaud’—so,” and 
he wagged his head and kissed the tips of his fingers, 
fatuous as a second-rate tenor of grand opera. 

In a word, Bryce Carter and Hanaud between them 
saw to it that Joyce should eat her dinner with nothing 
to distress her beyond the puerility of their facetious- 
ness. But when the crumbs were brushed from the table 
and their coffee smoked in front of them and darkness 
had quite fallen upon the roadway outside, she began 
of her own accord. 

“T shall tell you what happened to me,” she said, 
**for even Bryce who flies back to London on any excuse 
of business, has not heard the story in detail—from the 
date of my arrival at the Chateau Suvlac. But I under- 
stand that a phrase I once used has caused Mr. Ri- 
cardo—” and she smiled very pleasantly at him across 
the table—“‘a good deal of perplexity. Cinderellamust be 
home by midnight. That was the sentence, wasn’t it? 
It surprised him, because two American girls let loose in 
Europe must according to all traditions be multi- 
millionaires. But my sister and I have never had millions 
of money. Three years ago, indeed, we couldn’t have 
scraped up enough between us to buy a baby Austin. 
We were both employed in a big library at Washington; 
and though we had inherited a tiny property at San 
Diego in California, it just kept us decently dressed. 
We were work girls. There was a head librarian, an 
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assistant, and six girls under them who divided up the 
alphabet.” 

Two points of importance to Joyce Whipple’s narra- 
tive were to be borne in mind by her audience. Firstly, 
the letters of the alphabet for which she was respon- 
sible were M to O inclusive. She had to possess and 
did possess a working knowledge of the subjects 
which fell within those letters. Secondly, Professor 
Henry Brewer of the Pharmacological Laboratory 
at Leeds came out to Washington whilst she was em- 
ployed at the library, to serve upon an Interna- 
tional Commission for the Suppression of the Opium 
Traffic. His duties took him frequently to the library, 
and since opium was his subject, to the particular de- 
partment in the charge of Joyce Whipple. The pair 
became friends, and when Brewer returned home, he 
left behind him a warm invitation to the two girls to 
make every use of him should they ever come to 
England. 

“Soon after Professor Brewer went away,” Joyce con- 
tinued, “oil was found upon our little estate and a well 
was sunk. My sister and I became—I don’t say rich as 
riches are understood to-day—but very comfortably 
. off. So making up our minds to see something of the 
world, we gave up our positions, and crossed to Europe. 
But a year ago the well went dry. My sister was on the 
point of marrying and returning to the United States. 
{ had to make up my mind what.I should do. Our 
original plan had been to spend two years on this side of 
the Atlantic, and I had still money enough in hand to 
complete the programme. Of course, if I had been a 
really good girl,” she said with a bubble of laughter, “I 
should have gone straight back, too, and saved what I 
had left. But I wasn’t going to. I meant to have my fling 
whilst I was young enough to get every ounce of fun and 
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enjoyment out of it. Afterwards I would go back to M 
to O. I was going back this summer. The library was 
taking me on again. That’s what I meant when I said to 
Mr. Ricardo, ‘Cinderellas must be home before mid- 
night.” Midnight for me was on the point of striking. 
But I was more and more troubled about Diana and I 
got leave from Washington to put off my return for 
another month.” 

She shivered as she thought upon the terrible days 
which that month had included, and then her eyes 
turned to Bryce Carter and she smiled. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Ricardo sententiously. “It is very 
true. The darkest hour comes before the dawn!” 

Bryce Carter stared across the table, sure that some- 
how his ears had misled him. But not a bit of it. Mr. 
Ricardo sat benevolent, complacent. He had inter- 
preted in one concise allusion both Joyce Whipple’s 
shiver and her smile. And time and again during the 
rest of that evening Bryce Carter’s eyes eagerly sought 
his fellow-countryman’s face in the hope of another and 
as satisfying an imbecility. 

“T reached the Chateau Suvlac a fortnight before 
you,” Joyce resumed. “I had invited myself by telegram, 
and when Jules Amadée led me out on the terrace in the 
afternoon, I found besides Diana, Evelyn Devenish, 
Monsieur de Mirandol, and Robin Webster assembled 
about the tea-tray. It was obvious after a very few 
minutes that they were there to give me the once over— 
I mean,” she explained to Hanaud, ‘‘to inspect me.” 

“The once over is better,”’ returned Hanaud. “It is a 
phrase of the fashionables in New York? Yes. From 
the Bowery? Yes. Good, I use him.” 

Both Bryce Carter and Joyce Whipple had moved a 
good deal in Hanaud’s society during the last week or 
two, and just accepted in grateful silence his promise 
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to use their idiom, without discussing the residential 
quarter of the fashionables of New York. 

“Tt will be perhaps better to allow Joyce to tell her 
story without interruption,’ Mr. Ricardo suggested 
coldly, and Hanaud bowed his head. 

“‘For the future,” he said, and he had clearly enjoyed 
some further conversation with Mr. Ricardo’s chauf- 
feur, ‘I hold my blinking tongue.” 

“That is sufficient,” said Mr. Ricardo. “Joyce, 
proceed!” 

And Joyce proceeded. 

“‘T was a disturbance, you see. Diana was nervous, 
with lapses into dreams. I was all at once a stranger 
to her. With Evelyn and Monsieur de Mirandol I was 
at once unpopular. On the other hand, Robin Webster 
showed me a good deal of attention. I had the misfor- 
tune to come over at him from the first,” and under 
Mr. Ricardo’s cold eye Hanaud repressed himself with 
extreme difficulty. “That relationship continued 
through the evening. Two young men from the neigh- 
bourhood dined at the chateau and we danced after- 
wards upon the terrace to the gramophone until eleven 
o'clock. Robin Webster was troublesome, for I really 
didn’t want to dance with him, though he danced very 
well. And as often as I did, I could see Evelyn Devenish 
glowering at me. Once, indeed, when she was quite close 
to Robin Webster and myself she refused brusquely an 
invitation to dance and raising her voice so that Robin 
Webster could hear, she said, ‘It is hot. I shall stroll 
down to the river.’ 

“She went down the steps, waited without turning her 
head and then wandered alone across the lawn. Robin 
Webster took no notice whatever. His face was smooth 
as a mask. Diana in the library put on a new record 
and set it spinning. 

“You must leave me,’ I said to Robin Webster. ‘I am 
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not here to make trouble. Please go!’; and I nodded to 
where Evelyn’s white dress glimmered against the dark 
grass. Webster’s eyes followed mine. I have never seen a 
face so harden into contempt as his did at that moment. 

““She doesn’t know the difference between being a 
man’s master and a man’s mistress, and she has got to 
learn,’ he said. I recoiled from him and at once his whole 
expression changed. He became piteous, appealing. 
“You think that hateful! I am over-tried. The last 
thing in the world I want to do is to make you hate me,’ 
and his eyes slid over me from my head to my shoes— 
oh, odiously! He was making an inventory of me and my 
clothes. He said with a sudden passion which took me 
aback, “You have only to say the word, and Ill give up 
this dance and go down there to Evelyn.’ 

“But I wasn’t going to tumble into that trap. If I 
did say the word I—how shall I put it?—I established 
a relationship, I almost put myself under an obligation. 
He could come to me and plead: “The moment you told 
me to sacrifice myself, I did it. Now when I ask the 
tiniest little thing you turn me down.’ No, nothing of 
that for Joyce Whipple. I answered quickly: ‘I haven’t 
the slightest intention to interfere, and you have danced 
too often with me, as it is. I hate being conspicuous. 
Good-night!’ 

“<*T turned away to Diana and told her that I was tired 
and was going to bed. Diana looked at me for a moment, 
as though she was not quite sure who I was and what I 
was doing there. Then she waked up: 

**<T’Il go up with you and see that you’ve got every- 
thing, Joyce,’ she said. ‘I am delighted you could spare 
the time to pay me a visit here.’ 

‘She slipped her arm through mine, and Robin Web- 
ster who was at my elbow, afraid no doubt lest I should 
give him away, had the nerve to ask—oh, in the melting 
voice of a musical-comedy lover: ‘But you'll come back. 
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I'll wait for you here. This is a wonderful waltz. Strauss 
wrote it for you and me!’ 

“Diana hurried me up to my room, barely glanced 
round it, and said, ‘Yes, I see you have everything,’ 
and, the next moment I heard her running down the 
stairs. 

“Now I really was tired, and being a healthy young 
woman I should naturally have slept from the 
moment I got into bed until Marianne trotted in with 
my coffee. But you see I had come out to the Chateau 
Suvlac with a particular object, and my uneasiness was 
not at all relieved by what I had seen that evening. On 
the contrary. Diana was so unlike the Diana I| used to 
know that I was alarmed. I thought Monsieur de 
Mirandol quite impossible and Robin Webster quite 
intolerable. I had a feeling, too, though of course I 
might have brought that with me, that something was 
being planned against Diana and that my presence in- 
terfered with the plan. 

“T must have fallen asleep whilst I was worrying over 
these problems, but so restlessly that a mere murmur of 
voices underneath my window was sufficient to wake 
me up. The moon had now risen and my room was so 
bright that I could read my watch without turning on 
the lamp. The time was a few minutes past midnight. 
The gramophone had stopped. I heard no sound indeed 
at all but these voices whispering and murmuring 
upon the terrace, and an occasional quick ‘H’sh! H’sh!’ 
when one of them rose upon a higher note. Then my 
name was uttered. ‘She is staying for a fortnight. She 
goes straight from here to America.’ 

“T could not mistake the thin high voice of Monsieur 
de Mirandol any more than the precise articulation of 
Robin Webster who replied to the remark. 

“<She will be out of the way. Diana arranged that she 
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should have the upper room on purpose,’ and quickly 
upon that came the ‘Hush! Hush!’ of the third voice. 

“T sat up in my bed then. I should be out of the way. 
Out of the way of what? I listened with both my ears, 
I can tell you. But the voices sank again and only the 
intermittent ‘Hush! Hush!’ reached me intelligibly. 

“Good manners or bad manners, I could stand no more 
of it. I slipped out of bed and crawled on my hands and 
knees to the window. I raised my head very, very care- 
fully and looked down on to the terrace. Three people 
were standing at the edge of the terrace in the moon- 
light, not exactly under my window, but a little to the 
right opposite to the window of the drawing-room. 
They were Monsieur de Mirandol, Robin Webster, and 
Evelyn Devenish. Although the gramophone had ceased 
the drawing-room was still alight, and Evelyn Devenish 
was keeping a watchful eye upon its open door. She 
stood sentinel, as it were, with her back to the garden, 
and it was she who continually broke in with her hissed 
warning. She was not concerned with my window at all. 
Someone in the drawing-room was now approaching, 
now retiring from the glass door. I no doubt was com- 
fortably supposed to be fast asleep. 

“T heard a day named and then another. 

“Wednesday or Friday, of course,’ said Robin Web- 
ster. “The sooner the better.’ 

‘“““Wednesday week then,’ Monsieur de Mirandol an- 
swered. ‘It will take a little time to let the right people 
know. I can have all ready by then.’ 

“But there was a note of hesitation in his voice. It 
became evident to me that Monsieur de Mirandol was 
alarmed. The affair, whatever it was, was becoming 
trop répandu altogether. There was danger. People 
who knew of it, really knew of it, so that it was impossi- 
ble to maintain any denial, could insist upon coming 
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and for their own ends. He reproached Evelyn Deven- 
ish. She had spoken carelessly over there in Bordeaux, 
and some woman who was ‘affreuse’ had simply bullied 
her way in. Evelyn defended herself. I heard the name 
Corisot, and Monsieur de Mirandol shrugged his 
shoulders like a man who knows the world and said quite 
clearly—it was strange how that high piping voice 
carried—‘Oh, Jeanne Corisot! I don’t say no! A differ- 
ent matter. But the old woman!’ 

“And a phrase struck my ears and tingled. 

“But since everyone is masked,’ argued Evelyn. 

“*Except me,’ said Robin Webster. 

‘<*And, since it is my house which is used, me,’ con- 
tinued Monsieur de Mirandol; and immediately the 
‘Hush! Hush!’ came more insistently than ever. 

“*‘She is coming,’ Evelyn Devenish said. 

“Then I’m off quick,’ said Robin Webster. What gave 
me the idea that he jumped at this excuse for getting 
away? ‘Good-night,’ he said hurriedly, and as he turned 
away along the terrace towards the grove of trees and 
his house, an illuminating sentence was uttered. I 
might have listened to hints and allusions for a hun- 
dred years and never got near the truth. Now it flamed 
—blinding, horrible, so that I cowered down upon the 
floor in the cover of the wall. 

““Good-night, my friend Guibourg,’ Monsieur de 
Mirandol said with a piping laugh. Robin Webster 
laughed quietly, turning round in the moonlight a face 
grown suddenly sly, and more urgent than ever followed 
Evelyn Devenish’s protest. This time it ran ‘Oh, please, 
silence!’ she whispered; and for the first time during 
that whispered conversation, she turned an eye upwards 
to my window. It was then that I dipped for safety, 
praying that she had not seen me. I comforted myself 
with the thought that even if she had she would be 
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confident that I could make nothing of de Mirandol’s 
allusion. 

“She did not know that I had served in a great library, 
and that my letters were M to O inclusive. O contains 
occult, and I had to have a working knowledge of that 
subject, on what shelf and in what particular volumes 
information was to be sought. ‘L’ami Guibourg!’ Mon- 
sieur de Mirandol had said. ‘Good-night, l’ami Gui- 
bourg!’ His laugh as he spoke the name, Robin Web- 
ster’s laugh as he greeted it, linked the name with the 
mysterious engagement for Wednesday week. There 
was only one Guibourg—the infamous Abbé of the 
Black Mass. Wednesday week, too! That was the date. 
A Wednesday or a Friday. Monsieur de Mirandol had 
stipulated for one of those two days of the week, 
and those two days were the days set aside for those 
unholy ceremonies. I had got to the heart of Diana’s 
secret now, of her obsession, her indifference—yes, and 
of my forebodings, too. In spite of herself, through the 
trivial phrases of her letters to me something had 
broken from another world—the world on the edge of 
which her soul stood shivering. 

“T lifted my head again very carefully. I saw that 
Diana had joined Monsieur de Mirandol and Evelyn; 
and that Robin Webster had vanished amongst the 
trees. The three who remained talked openly now. In a 
few minutes they returned into the house. I heard the 
glass door close: I saw the yellower light disappear 
from the drawing-room and the floor of the terrace. 
The house and its garden were given over to the moon- 
light. Only between the dark boughs of the avenue a 
beam shone from the upper window of Robin Web- 
ster’s chalet.” 

Joyce Whipple omitted from her story the ordinary 
expeditions and amusements which occupied the day 
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and evenings of the small party at the Chateau Suvlac. 
She kept to the incidents relative to herself. She was 
sent to Coventry by Evelyn Devenish and Monsieur de 
Mirandol, who was never out of the house; she found 
more and more continually Robin Webster at her side; 
Mrs. Tasborough the companion sunned herself in her 
newly discovered authority; each night some few people 
from the neighbourhood dined and danced, and once 
or twice the Abbé Fauriel played his game of whist at 
the Chateau Suvlac. As for Diana, she walked apart 
with the bandage of her dreams across her eyes. Even 
the service of her house became indifferent to her, the 
small attentions to her guests neglected, and thus quite 
naturally Joyce slid into the habit of preparing the 
cocktails and the nightcaps before the party separated 
of an evening. 

On the third night of Joyce’s visit two little incidents 
occurred which were of importance. She had danced, 
reluctantly, with Robin Webster and he had guided her 
to the end of the terrace away from the others. Suddenly 
he stopped. 

“T can’t go on like this,” he said in a voice of fever. 
“You must come down into the garden and talk to 
me. It’s horrible what I] am going through”’; and he held 
her off, and again his eyes slid over her greedily from 
her head to her shoes, so that she felt herself dishon- 
oured. She wrenched her hands away and said simply, 
“Tl come,” and turning at his side went down with 
him into the garden. 

“Tt was hateful,” Joyce said, “‘but I was afraid he 
would make some sort of revolting scene publicly, and 
that I should have to go away from Suvlac in conse- 
quence. We walked across the lawn to the hedge which 
separates the garden from the strip of marshland by the 
river, and then I turned to him. 
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“You see, I can’t hide any more,’ he began at once, 
his mouth trembling, and his words overtaking one 
another. “Up till now it has always been easy—amusing, 
too—to keep different things going—if you under- 
stand me—’ [| had no difficulty at all in understanding 
him. The’ amazing feature of him was his frankness, 
considering what his object was—I mean myself. It 
never seemed to occur to him at all that I might perhaps 
believe in another subject under M to O inclusive, 
monogamy. 

“Now I find it very difficult,’ he continued. ‘I can’t 
trouble about concealments—I don’t want them either 
—I want you—and you—and you—and all the world to 
see it. Joyce! | walk up and down my room half the 
night repeating it. Joyce! Joyce! I have thought that 
no one could want anyone else so—so overwhelmingly, 
without that other one being forced to come. I have 
expected to hear your step upon the gravel—to see the | 
door open and you with your eyes full of wonder and 
soft light in the doorway. I knew all the time that I was 
a fool—that the way with women was to keep your 
head and only seem to lose it. But I can’t help myself. 
I am like the man in hell. I want my drink of water 
beyond anything in the world—you, Joyce, you!’ and 
his hands reached out to me shaking and drew back 
and reached out again. 

“JT was in trouble, too. I didn’t dare to giggle because I 
was in the presence of a predatory animal. My whole 
object was to prevent a crisis, for as long as 1 could— 
until after Wednesday week at all events. I babbled a 
few remarks inanely. ‘I have never had anything like 
this happen to me. I have never before been told that I 
was one of a number, even if for the moment the top 
one,’ and luckily at that moment Evelyn Devenish ran 
down the steps of the terrace and across the green to- 
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wards us. It was Robin Webster’s turn to say ‘Hush! 
Hush!’ now. I made my escape at once and a little more 
shaken than I had believed myself to be I slipped into 
the drawing-room, which was empty. 

“T sat there for a few moments watching the couples 
dancing outside and then Diana joined me. She sat down 
beside me with an embarrassed smile and began at 
once to talk to me rapidly. 

““*T am going to tell you something, Joyce. I haven’t 
told it to any of my friends yet. So you must keep it a 
secret for the moment. I don’t mean to have people ad- 
vising and interfering in what isn’t any concern of 
theirs. They probably won’t know at all until it is done. 
I am going to marry Robin Webster.’ 

“T was really startled by her announcement and no 
doubt my face showed it. For she continued quickly: 

“*You’re astonished, but you don’t know him. He’s 
wonderful, really wonderful.’ 

“*But—but—’ I protested a little confusedly, ‘are you 
sure that—I mean that you are rich and he—after 
all, he seems to have friends already, doesn’t he?’ 

“T wasn’t very tactful, but I was so overwhelmed that I 
couldn’t stop to phrase things very decently. Diana, 
however, wasn’t offended at all. She took my protest 
with the utmost calmness. 

“**T know what you mean,’ she answered. ‘He is a good 
deal with Evelyn Devenish. But he loves me.’ It is 
impossible to give you any idea of the simple serious 
fatuity with which she spoke. I felt that no evidence 
would shake her at all. ‘Since you came, Joyce, he 
has been showing you some attention, too. He is just 
setting up so many screens to prevent anyone guessing 
until we want them to.’ 

“But when are you going to be married?’ I gasped. 

*“**Next month,’ she answered; and then the most 
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curious look, half pride, half fear, shone upon her face. 
‘I can’t tell you everything. But we are set apart he and 
I—and—a few other people. It’s the most terrific secret. 
I was frightened at first—perhaps I still am a little. 


But one’s carried away ... one wouldn’t go back if one 
could. It’s a belief—no doubt people—who didn’t 
understand would take us out and stone us .. . but 


there are many, many, many of us, not only here—in 
Paris, in Italy. And people who are right are always—’ 
she sought for a word—‘punished, aren’t they? 
It’s the oldest thing in the world, too—it’s revolt and 
passion instead of renunciation, and a world scarlet 
and vivid instead of grey and cold.’ 

“‘Her face was transfigured. She spoke in a low voice 
hoarse with emotion, her features quivering, her breast 
rising and falling as though she had run a race, and her 
hands picking at her frock. In that quiet room looking 
across the garden to the quiet shining river, with the 
gramophone in the library winding out its common- 
place foxtrot she sat, a devotee who had whirled herself 
into a frenzy of exaltation. And then suddenly she 
clapped her hands to her eyes and burst into a torrent 
of tears. 

POonetamiatraid ,... Lam-afraid :.. 2° she’ criedania 
voice suddenly desolate and hopeless; and before I 
could utter a word she had risen and rushed from the 
room. 

“T sat on, with a gleam of hope in my mind. De Miran- 
dol and Evelyn Devenish, I set them aside as really 
sincere. That devil-worship still existed here and there 
in the world of drawing-rooms as vigorously as in 
the world of jungles and wide forests, I knew very 
well. And both de Mirandol the disappointed degener- 
ate and Evelyn Devenish the neurotic creature of her 
sex were marked out for it. But Robin Webster was 
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different. He was just the cunning manipulator who 
saw in it a weapon and an opportunity. He could marry 
Diana Tasborough. Yes, but he wanted a serf, not a 
wife. Believing in him as the High-Priest of Satan she 
was malleable as sculptor’s clay. The one hope I had of 
countering his fine plans lay in Diana’s sudden storm 
of tears and the words which had followed it. She was 
afraid. Therefore she could be rescued. But how? I 
was still considering that question when the door into 
the corridor was opened and Evelyn Devenish came in. 
She walked straight across the room to me with a face 
very white and set. 

***T met Diana in tears just outside this room. What 
have you said to her?’ she demanded; and I replied: 

***Mind your own business!’ 

*““*T am going to,’ she said, and nodding at me with a 
strange look in her eyes, she went out on to the terrace.” 

At this point Joyce asked for more coffee, and not 
until she had drunk it and lighted a cigarette, was she 
willing to resume her narrative. 


Chapter XXVII 
THE INSPIRATION FROM THE MASK 


But even then Hanaud must interfere. 

“Let us make everything plain as the bedpost,” he 
said with a sweep of his hand. “‘I put the questions.”’ 

“Yes?” Joyce replied, leaning towards him with a 
little frown of concentration upon her face. 

There were difficulties in her story which she was well 
aware she could not answer. Why some men, for in- 
stance, of the stamp which other men detest evoke the 
blindest love in women, And why the adoration of idols 
and false gods is eternal. And why what is clean and 
of good repute is put aside for what is foul. She had no 
explanations to offer. She could only say, “Here at 
Suvlac, these things were so, as they are so elsewhere.” 
But no such baffling problems were presented to her by 
Hanaud. 

“When you come out for the first time on to the ter- 
race at the chateau, you see de Mirandol and Madame 
Devenish?” 

66 Yes.’’ 

“And they give you the once over?” 

CD aed 

“And that evening—with Robin Webster—you come 
over at him at once?”’ 

Joyce blushed and answered rather shyly: 

“Tm afraid that I did.” 

“T would not distress you,” said Hanaud apolo- 
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getically. “I get the facts fixed in my mind. Now, as 
Mr. Ricardo would say, pray proceed.” 

But Mr. Ricardo with some indignation raised a 
protesting voice. 

“Certainly, Joyce, you shall not let him distress you. 
He was not getting the facts fixed in his mind. He has 
had them there for many a day. No, he was getting the 
phrases fixed in his mind, and I can promise you in re- 
venge that he will use them proudly on the most inap- 
propriate occasions.” 

Hanaud waved an indulgent hand. 

“Well, well, such phrases are commodious. Pray, 
Mademoiselle Whipple, proceed!”’ 

And she took up her story again. Her problem was 
how to rescue Diana from that unholy gang in spite of 
herself; how to disperse them and send them to hide 
their faces and their names in the by-ways of the earth; 
and how to do it without involving her in a ruin of 
scandal and disgrace. 

“T tossed about all night and when the morning 
dawned I was no nearer to a solution,” she said. ‘‘ But I 
had reached one conviction. I must myself know all that 
was to take place on the Wednesday week in the house 
of Monsieur de Mirandol. I had certainty in myself 
but none for anyone to whom I might tell the story. I 
must have every circumstance of the ceremony so exact 
that no one could doubt I spoke the truth. In a word, I 
must be present in the house of Monsieur de Mirandol, 
I must be an eye-witness, and, more, I must have some 
evidence to prove who, out of the Chateau Suvlac, took 
a part in those orgies of horror. Oh, I knew very well 
that my plan was dangerous—I mean dangerous for me. 
But I thought that if I could once secure my evidence, 
then perhaps from a distance, when I was safe, I could 
threaten to make it all public and under that threat 
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exact my conditions. Oh, it wasn’t very brave, I know, 
but I had to release Diana if I could, without doing 
her any harm.” 

“Mademoiselle,” said Hanaud gently, “I should 
welcome in myself a little more of just that cowardice.” 

Joyce Whipple smiled her thanks at him. 

““That is so prettily said that I shall make you out a 
long list of the most commodious American phrases I 
can think of,” she said, and went back to her story. “‘I 
could get the evidence, I thought. You see we had all 
walked up to the Chateau Mirandol the day before, to 
take tea there and see the library. We went along the 
road past the farm buildings and up the hill, and entered 
the grounds by the little gate in the high hedge. It 
was the natural way from the Chateau Suvlac and I 
felt sure that it would be the one used on Wednesday 
week. Now I had a great friend in Professor Brewer, as 
you all know. He had served during the War in one of 
the Intelligence Divisions, and amongst the many 
stories he told me about those times was this. Just be- 
fore the Irish rising, the Germans, by means of their 
submarines, were in touch with Irish leaders on the 
West Coast. It was necessary to identify those leaders, 
and an empty house on a lonely strip of cliff was sus- 
pected to be their meeting-place. But so many precau- 
tions were taken, and so much vigilance used at the 
times when these meetings took place, that no raid 
would have had any chance of success. Not a soul 
would have been found near the spot. Accordingly Pro- 
fessor Brewer concocted a mixture of mustard gas and 
varnish which if you touched it would not trouble you 
for an hour or so, but after that time would develop a 
sore on your hand which no remedy could heal within 
six weeks. He was taken over to the West Coast on a 
trawler and landed on a dark night on the beach at the 
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foot of the cliff. He climbed up the cliff and smeared 
with his varnish the little gate which led to the front 
door. The authorities then had only to wait and gather 
in anyone going about with an obstinate sore on the 
palm of his hand. I remembered this story during my 
sleepless night, and the next morning I wrote to him at 
Leeds asking him to send me some of the varnish in a 
registered packet and telling him why I wanted it. 

“My next step was a little more difficult. In answer to 
Monsieur de Mirandol’s complaint that his ceremonies 
were trop répandu, there had been mention that the 
company went to them masked, and again M to O in- 
clusive assured me that the answer was sound. I won- 
dered whether a mask was supposed to be sufficient or 
whether some more complete disguise was adopted. I 
hoped the latter. It was reasonable to assume that a 
blasphemy of this kind would be celebrated late at night 
after the world had gone to bed. The participants would 
assemble secretly, and it would be as easy for me to 
creep down the stairs and out of the glass doors of the 
Chateau Suvlac and up the hill to Mirandol as it would 
be for anyone else. But once there the case would be 
altered. I might by keeping my eyes wide open and 
imitating the others take a place without committing 
an error which would attract everyone’s attention. But 
I should have been at Suvlac for ten days. Would a 
mask be enough to disguise me? Especially from Robin 
Webster, the Celebrant, whose eyes made me hot and 
cold as they slid covetously over me from my head to 
my feet. Was a domino used? I could get that and a 
mask no doubt in a big town like Bordeaux without 
the slightest difficulty. 

“T thought of a way to make sure. My bedroom, as you 
all know, was above Diana’s. I had been put up there 
at Evelyn Devenish’s suggestion, so that on the night 
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of Wednesday week I might be out of the way. But 
there was a spiral staircase at my door which opened on 
to the ground-floor corridor at the side of Diana’s door. 
I had but to wait for an opportunity when Diana had 
gone out, slip into her room, and discover if I could 
what she was going to wear. In the event of her unex- 
pected return, escape to my own room would be simple. 

“T got my opportunity two days later. Evelyn Deven- 
ish and Robin Webster drove in to Bordeaux during the 
morning in the small two-seater, intending to lunch and 
spend the day there, and in the afternoon Diana and 
Mrs. Tasborough went off in the large car to pay a duty 
visit to a family in Arcachon. The only risk therefore 
that I ran was lest Marianne should come out from her 
kitchen and catch me. I was as quick as I could be, 
therefore, in running through Diana’s clothes. But I 
had of course to refold and relay everything exactly as 
I found it, and I had been three quarters of an hour at 
this work before I came across at the bottom of a 
drawer a boy’s black velvet suit, a short cassock of 
scarlet velvet, and a black domino to cover them. There 
was a white cardboard box. I opened it and caught my 
breath. I almost cried out. For in the box lay that curi- 
ously odious mask with the purple lips, the livid face, 
and bright red hair with which you are all familiar. Ic— 
shocked me. Yes! I hardly dared to touch it. It was so 
perfect, so unutterably sad and at the same time evil in 
its expression. It seemed somehow to be alive.” Joyce 
was talking almost in a whisper, with her face quite 
pale and her forehead puckered, as she lived again 
through that moment of discovery. “I had a stupid fear 
that if I touched it, it would spring at me, spring at my 
face and do me some devilish harm—perhaps even kill. 
I felt all at once very lonely in that sunlit silent room, 
and a wasp suddenly buzzing upon a pane startled me 
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out of my wits. I was seized by a panic. I was over- 
whelmed by a desire to run—anywhere from that ac- 
cursed house, and leave it and everyone in it behind me 
for ever—while there was time. You know the way 
nervous people have of turning the head this way and 
that over the shoulder lest somebody should be coming 
up secretly behind them. Well, I suddenly saw myself 
in the mirror doing just that, with a face of sheer terror. 
The sight brought me back a little to my senses. It 
shamed me. And a queer notion—I was in the mood for 
queer notions—came into my head that if I put the 
mask on, I should lose my fear, I should even get some 
inspiration which would help me. 

“T took it out of its box very gingerly and put it on. 
It didn’t want any strings. For it fitted well over the 
back of my head and quite closely over my face. I 
looked at myself in the mirror. It was incredible how 
completely another personality had been fitted onto 
me with the mask. My own eyes were there shining 
through the long curled delicate eyelashes, but I could 
not have identified them myself. I had only to wear 
some dress no one at Suvlac had seen me in, alter it to 
give me a look of greater age, and with a mask like that 
over my head and face my own mother could not have 
recognised me. 

“Yes, but I couldn’t get a mask like that. It was the 
work of a real artist, a mask as finished as an ode of 
Horace. And then in a flash the inspiration did come. 
If I could take Diana’s place! The dress itself showed 
that she was to take an actual part in the celebration. 
She was to be the acolyte who swings the censer. If I 
could take her place—and get away scot-free after- 
wards! Why, I should be mistress of the position and 
Diana would be unhurt. I could threaten, I could ex- 
pose, if the Law had a punishment for this particular 
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abomination, I could help the Law to inflict it—and 
Diana would not be touched. If I could only take her 
place! And the moment after the inspiration came, 
and whilst I was still standing before the mirror looking 
through the eye-holes of the mask, came the means of 
realising it. They just unrolled themselves out in front 
of me. 

“T won’t say that I wasn’t desperately frightened, I 
was. I knew that I should receive very little mercy 
from Evelyn Devenish once I was helpless in her hands. 
{ shivered as I stood there. But it wasn’t all from fear. 
There was excitement in it, too. 

“T took off the mask—reluctantly—for I fancied that 
with its removal my inspiration would vanish, too, and 
my plan become an absurdity. But they both remained 
with me. I held the mask in my hand until I felt sure of 
them. Then I replaced it in its white cardboard box, 
set everything in order, and slipped out of the room. 
The house was still empty. I went down to a bench at 
the bottom of the garden and sitting there worked out 
my plan step by step, trying to think of every flaw in it, 
of every possibility of failure. But, of course, the dreadful 
crime which did ruin it altogether never entered into 
my mind. 

“That evening was of good augury. I had made a guess 
that Evelyn Devenish was a woman who would never 
move without a little store of soporifics. I told her after 
dinner that I was sleeping badly at Suvlac but that 
since I didn’t have a doctor’s prescription, I didn’t see 
how I was going to get a sleeping draught which it 
would be worth while to take. Evelyn Devenish first of 
all laughed contemptuously at my innocence. But she 
ceased to laugh. She looked at me curiously and then 
with a gleam of pleasure. 

““But of course, I can help you,’ she cried. So I was 
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right in my guess. ‘I have some chloral in crystals. I'll 
fetch you a few,’ and she hurried off to her room. 

“T think it had come into her head that a good strong 
sleeping-draught taken by me on the evening of Wednes- 
day week would be a sound proposition. I should be kept 
out of the way very completely. I was the more sure of 
that when she returned with a little paper packet. For 
she particularly insisted that I should let her know in 
the morning what effect the crystals had had. 

““*You must dissolve them in water, of course,’ she said, 
‘I have given you quite a small dose to be on the safe 
side. But it’s important that I should know to-morrow 
how it has worked.’ 

“T promised to let her know, and took the crystals to 
my room. But once there, I was frightened to use them. 
Yet I had got to use them. I knew nothing about sleep- 
ing-draughts. I have slept like a baby all my life. I 
hadn’t the slightest idea whether it was a weak dose or 
a strong dose—or even too strong a dose which had been 
given to me. Yes, that fear was unpleasantly vivid to 
me. I watched the crystals disappearing in the water 
under the light of the lamp by my bed and I wondered 
whether I was not dissolving enough to put me out of 
the way for good and all. Evelyn’s hard eyes had held 
so mocking a smile: she had looked me over with such 
complete contempt. On the other hand, she was probably 
experimenting—just as I was. She was finding out how 
much of the chloral was required to induce sleep so pro- 
found that nothing would disturb it on the night of 
Wednesday week—yjust as I was. I got into bed and 
drank the glassful of water in a hurry. I was in a panic 
when I had done it, and I tried quite uselessly not to 
sleep at all. ‘I won't,’ I said to myself. ‘I won’t,’ and 
the next thing I remember was looking at my watch in 
broad daylight and realising that it was half-past 
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eleven and my coffee stone-cold on the table at my side. 
I felt a little heavy but nothing worse, and I was in- 
clined to doubt whether if I had been naturally a light 
sleeper, the dose would have been strong enough. So all 
that I said to Evelyn was: 

“Yes, I slept a good deal better. I didn’t wake up so 
often.’ 

“Evelyn Devenish nodded her head. 

“Well, Dll give you a stronger draught next time. But 
it mustn’t be yet. If you get into the habit of taking this 
stuff it won’t have any effect. You shall have some more 
of the crystals in five days’ time, if you remind me.’ 

‘Now five days brought us exactly to the Wednesday 
when I was to be out of the way. I thanked her very 
gratefully for her kindness. She must have taken me 
for a zany, I slipped my foot so stupidly into her trap. 

‘So far all was very promising, but I had one more 
precaution to take. I knew that the celebration of the 
Black Mass followed the ritual of the true Mass, and I 
must be familiar with it. I therefore attended the little 
church at Suvlac assiduously during the next week, 
and I am afraid that I left the Abbé Fauriel under the 
belief that he was in the way of making a valuable con- 
vert of a girl from the United States with millions of 
money. As a matter of fact, | was watching every move- 
ment of the one small boy of the village who acted as 
his acolyte. They were movements not so very easy 
to get into one’s head. For sometimes they corresponded 
with the movements of the priest, sometimes they were 
in a sort of opposition—like—I don’t use the words 
irreverently—like dancers setting to partners. However, 
by the Wednesday what with attendance at the church 
and rehearsing in my bedroom, | felt that I could get 
through. On Tuesday morning, too, the registered 
parcel arrived from Leeds and so everything was ready.” 
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Joyce Whipple drew in a breath as she thus reached 
the last stage of her adventure, and sat with her eyes 
brooding upon the table. A bottle of Evian water stood 
in the centre. She touched the arm of her lover and 
asked for a glass of it. 

“Mademoiselle,” Hanaud said gently. “If you are 
disturbed by your recollections of that night, you must 
not let us add the distress of relating them to us here. 
You will, alas! have to tell them once more.”’ 

“At the Cour d’Assises,”’ she answered. ‘‘I know, and 
I confess that I shrink from the prospect of the publicity 
and the gaping faces. But it will help me against that 
hour of ordeal if I tell it first among my friends. My 
story will be all the more ordered, and its repetition 
less of a penance.” 

She drained her glass of water and resumed. 


Chapter XXVIII 
THE NIGHT OF WEDNESDAY 


“On THE Wednesday after luncheon I took Evelyn 
Devenish aside upon the terrace and startled her thor- 
oughly by saying: 

* Tt’s for to-night, isn’t it?’ 

“‘Her eyes opened to their full width in consternation, 
and the blood left her face. 

“For to-night? What’s for to-night?’ she stuttered, 
and waited in suspense for my answer. I[ took a little 
malicious pleasure in keeping her for as long as I could 
safely do it in her embarrassment and agitation. 

***What?’ I repeated with an air of surprise. ‘Oh, you 
won’t have forgotten! I can’t believe it,’ and with 
every fresh sentence I spoke she lost more and more of 
her power to dissimulate until her face looked like a 
pair of hard eyes bright with hate set in a white mask. 
I thought indeed as I looked at her, ‘There’s the very 
disguise for me.’ But at the same time I realised that 
I wasn’t being very wise. So I said quickly: 

“You promised me a sleeping-draught for to-night, 
Mrs. Devenish. I have been looking forward to it tre- 
mendously.’ 

“The colour rushed back into her face. “Of course I 
hadn’t forgotten,’ she answered. ‘You shall certainly 
have it, Joyce.’ Then she changed her note. ‘I want 
you to do something for me in return. Oh, a little thing! 
It’ll sound silly to you. Perhaps it is. But I am rather 
superstitious, and she pulled herself up as though she 
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had said too much. ‘I want you to lend me something 
you usually wear—that bracelet, for instance,’ and 
she pointed to the gold band round my wrist. ‘I'll 
give it back to you to-morrow.’ 

“No doubt I looked surprised. I couldn’t imagine why 
even the most superstitious person should want it. It 
wasn’t a charm, or a thing which is supposed to bring 
luck like a bracelet of elephant’s hair. It was just a 
strip of gold with a fire opal at the clasp. 1 unfastened 
it, however, and gave it to her. 

““‘Of course you can have it,’ I said, rather amused! 
Evelyn Devenish almost snatched at it. Then she looked 
at me with amusement, too, but a secret sort of amuse- 
ment, as though I was the greatest fool in the world to 
let her have it. 

“T waited until after teain the garden—we had no 
expedition arranged for that day—and then I slipped 
out alone for a walk, with the varnish, a small paint 
brush, and a thick pair of gloves in my hand-bag. I 
went by the hill-road to the little gate in the tall hedge 
of the Mirandol garden. No one was within sight. 
I put on the thick gloves and painted the latch and the 
post and the rail carefully and quickly. Then I made a 
bundle of the bottle, the brush, and the gloves and 
pushed it deep into the hedge; from which place Mon- 
sieur Hanaud has I think recovered it.” 

Hanaud contented himself with a nod of assent. This 
was not the moment for even the most commodious of 
phrases. For a curious uneasiness had been gaining upon 
Joyce’s small audience. Each one felt that he was a 
spectator of the events which he was merely hearing re- 
lated. Each one was present in the rose-pink Chateau 
Suvlac, watched the lone, fine-hearted girl in her cru- 
sade against the powers of darkness and trembled at the 
issue. She was there in front of them, but the pine- 
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wood walls of the homely restaurant had fallen apart 
and they walked with her in the glamour of her high ad- 
venture. 

“Whilst I was dressing for dinner Evelyn Devenish 
knocked at my door and entered the room. 

“**Here’s the draught for you,’ she said. ‘There are a 
few more of the crystals than there were last time. But 
not too many. I should take them all.’ 

“She pushed the white packet into my hand and went 
out again. The packet was a good deal heavier than the 
one which she had originally given me, and I was afraid 
to use it all. I dissolved about three quarters of the 
crystals in a small amount of water while I finished 
dressing, poured the draught carefully into a little 
medicine bottle, corked the bottle and hid it in a drawer. 
Then I went down to dinner and found you,” she turned 
towards Mr. Ricardo with a smile. “‘“You gave me 
a fine shock afterwards, although you were unaware of 
it, but at that moment I was delighted to see you. I 
had been alone before—now I had someone who would 
stand by my side.” 

“Yes, yes! To be sure, I was there,” said Mr. Ri- 
cardo, feeling quite ready for everything now that the 
danger of anything had passed. He was unable indeed 
to understand in what way he could have caused Joyce 
Whipple any serious alarm. Joyce was making a mistake. 
Her memories of that night were not unnaturally con- 
fused. 

“T welcomed you all the more,” Joyce continued, “be- 
cause we were all with the exception of Robin Webster 
nervous on that evening. He was as calm, as self-assured 
as though he had no anxiety upon his mind heavier 
than a doubt whether the shower of rain would fall in 
time to increase the vintage. But the rest of us were 
troubled, and when the Abbé Fauriel arrived with his 
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story of the stolen vestments, I think we were all on 
the edge of hysteria. I know that I made the most ter- 
rible blunder, when I cried out ‘It is not I who dis- 
pense the cold!’ There was not a soul in the dining- 
room except the servants, Mrs. Tasborough and Mr. 
Ricardo who did not understand my allusion. I had 
given away my knowledge of the horrible secret which 
bound that little household as clearly as if I had stood 
up and cried it aloud. I remember that Evelyn Devenish, 
after the moment of consternation had passed, looked 
triumphantly across the table at Robin Webster. She 
was saying by her expression as clearly as words could 
have said: ‘What did I tell you? She knows.’ 

“There was, indeed, a little conference held upon the 
terrace after dinner between her and Robin Webster 
and de Mirandol. But they had no reason to think that I 
was aware of what they had planned for to-night and as 
for to-morrow, well, Evelyn Devenish had made her ar- 
rangements for me. I was afraid for a moment that the 
celebration might be put off until the Friday. For I 
had no excuse for altering my arrangements. I was 
bound to go in the morning. But as the conference broke 
up, de Mirandol said in his high voice, ‘At one o’clock 
then.’ Then a low cry of impatience from Evelyn Deven- 
ish, but he added ‘to-morrow,’ and they all laughed. 

“The arrangement was to hold then. I have explained 
to you how I had slipped into the way of preparing the 
drinks of the party. I ran off to my room, got the little 
bottle with the sleeping-draught, and holding it in 
my handkerchief, returned to the drawing-room just 
in time to hear Mrs. Tasborough calling for Diana to 
mix a nightcap for the Abbé. Diana, Mr. Ricardo, at 
all events, will remember, came into the room last of 
all and asked me for a brandy and soda. The table was 
so placed that I had my back to the room. I took the 
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cork out of the little bottle, put some brandy into the 
glass, and then tilting the syphon with my left hand, 
squirted the soda water into it. At the same time I 
was holding the glass on the table with my right hand 
and I was able to empty the little phial into the brandy 
under cover of the noise made by the syphon. Im- 
mediately afterwards, the Abbé Fauriel and the others 
who were not staying in the house departed, and, we 
dispersed to our rooms. It was still very early.” 

“Yes,” Mr. Ricardo agreed. “J remember that it 
was exactly ten minutes to eleven when I began to pre- 
pare myself for bed.” 

“I had made up my mind to wait for an hour and a 
half before I stole down to Diana’s room. And I have 
never known time creep so slowly. With the passage of 
each everlasting minute I shrank more and more from 
the peril in front of me. I saw myself detected, my mask 
stripped from me. I imagined Evelyn Devenish gloating 
over me, her hate satisfied. But I had a shivery sort 
of intuition that even she could not be as cruel as 
de Mirandol with his red lips and his big flabby face. 
I did what I could to distract my thoughts. But it was 
very little. Though I had all that time to spare, I took 
off my dress and changed into black stockings and shoes 
as if I hadn’t a minute to lose. And then quite sud- 
denly the sight of my bed with its white sheet turned 
neatly down began to make me drowsy. I begantoargue: 
‘Suppose that I went to bed, Diana could not leave the 
house to-night. That’s certain, and that’s the main thing.’ 

“Of course it wasn’t. The main thing was that there 
shouldn’t be another opportunity of repeating to-night 
with Diana present. But the invitation of my pillows 
was becoming irresistible, would have already become 
irresistible if I had not had just one little spark of 
shame glowing within me at the thought that all my fine 
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plans and resolutions were dwindling to nothing at all 
because I couldn’t keep my eyes open. Then I sprang 
up and turned out the light. I couldn’t go on with the 
white sheets and the pillows shouting to me not to be a 
fool. In the dark, unable to see them, I might be better 
able to keep awake. And it was lucky that I did turn 
the, light out. For a few minutes later, as I was sitting 
on the edge of the bed, I heard the scrape of a foot upon 
the stone staircase outside my door. Someone—Evelyn 
Devenish—it could only be her—was listening outside 
my door to make sure that I was asleep. At once I 
was wide awake and certain, too, that I was late, that I 
ought to be now dressed and ready in the hall. | had a 
fear that she would go into Diana’s room, and I listened 
for the sound of a door opening and shutting, for a 
startled cry, for a rush of feet. But when a few moments 
afterwards I opened my own door the house was 
so silent that I felt I could have heard a mouse stirring. 

“T had closed my shutters and drawn the curtains over 
the windows when I first went upstairs. I turned on the 
light again and looked at my watch. It was within a 
few minutes of half-past twelve. I crept downstairs and 
very gently opened Diana’s door. Her light was still 
burning, but she herself lay upon her bed in the dress 
which she had been wearing, breathing easily and sound 
asleep. I laid a quilt over her, took from the drawer 
the black velvet suit, the cassock, the domino, and the 
mask, and was turning towards the door when I saw a 
parcel wrapped up in brown paper upon the table. For 
all I knew, it might have something to do with the 
dress she was to have worn. I unfolded it and saw that 
it was the lace-edged surplice which upon special days 
I had seen the Abbé’s acolyte wearing at High Mass. I 
added it to my little pile of clothes, turned out the 
light, took the key from the lock, and after going ont 
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locked the door behind me. I didn’t want Evelyn Deven- 
ish to blunder into the room at the last moment and 
find her asleep. If she tried the door, she would think 
that Diana had already made her way to our rendezvous 
and had locked her door for safety. 

“At ten minutes to one, then, dressed and masked, I 
slipped out of the front door and went quickly down 
the road to the farm buildings. A small car without 
any lights stood in the road. Robin Webster quite un- 
disguised sat at the wheel with a woman beside him— 
Evelyn Devenish. She threw open the door upon her 
side, but I had quickness enough to see that fortune was 
favouring me. I waved with my hand ‘The answer is in 
the negative,’ and climbed into the dickey. Neither 
Robin Webster nor Evelyn pressed the invitation to 
join them, and the car ran swiftly along the road across 
the pasture and up the hill to the gate. I let them both 
get down first and I was still indeed on the step when 
I heard a stifled oath from Webster and a little cry of 
annoyance from Evelyn Devenish. Both of them had got 
some of my professor’s varnish on their hands, and when 
I reached them they were rubbing it off as best they 
could with their handkerchiefs. ‘Be careful of the gate. 
It’s sticky,’ said Robin Webster as he swung it open. 
I passed through behind him and Evelyn Devenish, 
and I kicked it to with my foot. I wanted everybody 
who used that gate to-night to open it with a hand upon 
the latch. The front door of the house was open and 
the passage lit. The light streaming through the door- 
way showed me some small groups of people, and here 
the light revealed a mask, there an enshrouding cloak. 
There were lights, too, in the library upon the ground 
floor and the shadows of people moving to and fro were 
flung upon the gravel. The company indeed was larger 
than I expected and at one moment I welcomed it as a 
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security, at another I dreaded it as multiplying the 
chances of detection. 

‘This way,’ said Robin Webster quietly, and he led 
us round to the back of the house. Here Monsieur de 
Mirandol was waiting, and we went up by a back stair- 
case to a small room behind the Conference Room and 
leading into it by a door in the panel. On a chair were 
the vestments of the Abbé Fauriel. Monsieur de Miran- 
dol was in a fever. His face was patched with red and his 
hands shaking. 

“You are ready?’ he asked. ‘It is time.’ 

“Evelyn Devenish laughed, upon a low thrilling note. 

“*This is my moment,’ she said. ‘The old days shall be 
the new days. What happened once shall happen again. 
As she won, so shall I.’ 

“They were the words of the fortune teller, of the 
charlatan making mysteries, but they were uttered in a 
voice so passionate and sincere that I couldn’t doubt 
they meant all the world to her. ‘Lord of the Earth!’ 
she cried in a low voice, and sobbed and spoke her 
prayer again. ‘Lord of the Earth,’ and she crossed 
herself upwards instead of downwards with her thumb. 
‘Give him back to me!’ She looked at Robin Webster, 
her eyes shining bright through the holes of a black 
silk mask. She was wearing a long cloak which she held 
close about her, and I noticed for the first time, with 
a shock, that her feet in her slippers were bare. ‘Give 
him back to me,’ she repeated like a woman distracted, 
and de Mirandol took her by the elbow. 

“Come!” he said, and he led her into the big room, 
closing the door behind him. I heard the clicking of the 
switches of the electric light; and a few minutes later 
a subdued clatter of people entering the room and taking 
their places. 


“Meanwhile Robin Webster had stood like a figure of 
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stone, with his eyes bent upon the floor. He raised 
his face with a sigh of relief. He slipped off his long 
coat and I saw that he was wearing a priest’s cassock. 
He put on the surplice, the stole and the alb, slowly, 
like a man in a dream. He took something from the 
pocket of his coat which he hid in his sleeve. Then he 
turned and looked at me. I had taken off my domino. 
He pointed to a table on which a censer of gold with 
golden chains was resting. It was filled with incense 
waiting to be kindled and a box of matches stood upon 
the table beside it. I struck a match and lit the incense 
and took the censer in my hand. A smoke curled up 
from it black as pitch and the fumes filled the room 
with an odour acrid, intoxicating. All the while his 
eyes were watching me. Every moment I expected a cry 
from him: ‘Who are you?’ But no cry came. I stood up 
and faced him, swinging the censer to and fro across 
my body and between us; so that I saw him only through 
a mist of smoke. Even so I felt he must know me, he 
stood and stared with so set a face and such unwinking 
eyes. Suddenly an intense relief came over me. For I 
realised that though he stared, he did not see. I was 
nothing to him. His thoughts were turned in upon him- 
self. A slow smile flickered about his mouth, his tongue 
moistened his lips, and he felt his sleeve with his right 
hand—to make sure. I know now that he was savouring 
the moment which was to set him free from the tedium 
and the exactions of his mistress—savouring it with a 
voluptuous slow delight. 

‘Now,’ he said, and he opened the door. A blaze of 
light rushed in on us. 

“I followed him, with a prayer on my lips and a ter- 
rible fear at my heart. But no longer a fear lest I 
should blunder and be discovered. I had passed beyond 
that. I suppose the fumes of the incense were making 
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me drunk. But I was at that moment afraid as I hope I 
shall never be again—afraid that I should see Satan 
himself taking shape in that room in the midst of his 
worshippers, baleful and hideous, with death in the 
mere pointing of his finger. What protection would my 
disguise be then? I went forward dazed and stunned. 
The room was a blur to me. But in a little while my 
vision cleared. I saw the room about half full, and not 
a soul in it but was masked and wore some concealing 
wrap. But here and there beneath the wraps of the 
women I could see the sheen of white shoulders and the 
flash of jewels. And all of them were muttering and 
whispering so that the room was filled with the hum of 
bees. Then as Robin Webster prostrated himself before 
the altar I took my position at the side and behind 
him. The altar was a living woman. Yes! 

“A great lamp hung in the ceiling flung down a 1 light 
golden and dazzling. It lit up the beautiful youth with 
the blue sorrow-haunted eyes and the two panels at the 
side, and it poured upon Evelyn Devenish stretched 
upon her back on a black coffin-pall. Her eyes were 
closed, but her bosom rose and fell with her tumultu- 
ous breathing and her arms were outstretched stiff and 
rigid to make with her outstretched body the form of a 
cross. I understood then what her words had meant in 
the little room. 

*** As she won, so shall I.’ 

“For just so Madame de Montespan once had lain as 
an altar for the Abbé Guibourg, that she might win back 
the wandering passion of her royal lover. And she had 
won it back. 

“Robin Webster began the service of the Mass with 
the murmured Latin prayers and as the ritual ordained, 
I changed my place from side to side, swung the censer 
and bent the knee. It was the true Mass, the Mass 
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meant to deceive. For not until the Flesh had been made 
bread and the Blood wine, could begin the orgy of jeers 
and mockery, the frenzy of the adoration of Satan which 
in half an hour would make of that room a stew, a sty 
of animals met in a battle of lust. So the prayers to 
the true God followed one upon the other, and as I 
passed from one end of the altar to the other I saw my 
gold bracelet glittering upon Evelyn Devenish’s wrist 
and—yes—a smear of the varnish dark on the palm 
of her hand. She had called herself superstitious, I 
remembered, when she borrowed the bracelet. She had 
gone back to the most ancient superstition in the world. 
If she wore something of mine in this supreme crisis, 
she would draw into herself and out of me the inner- 
most heart of me, and all that I had of power to attract. 
As the sacred climax approached, a great trembling 
took her body and limbs, her eyes opened and fixed 
themselves on the Adonis, cries uttered low, like the 
whimperings of an animal, broke continually from her 
lips. Robin Webster took the chalice and raised it above 
his head and then placed it between her breasts and 
bent over her fumbling at his sleeve. The cries of Evelyn 
Devenish melted into one long-drawn wail, a convulsion 
shook her from head to foot, there was a rattle in her 
throat; her arms relaxed, and once more she lay still. 
Robin Webster raised the chalice again and every mur- 
mur ceased. I could not look round, but I was as sure as 
if I had looked round that everyone in that assembly 
was fixed like stone in an extremity of horror. I was 
standing on the left-hand side by Evelyn Devenish’s 
feet, and Robin Webster’s back quite obscured my 
view. I saw him lift the chalice a third time and now like 
corn in a wind the assembly swayed and bent. The 
murmurs broke out again, louder, more hysterical. 
Robin Webster stooped with the chalice in his hand, 
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and I heard the trickle of a liquid running into it. Sud- 
denly a woman screamed, there was a grating and over- 
turning of chairs, a frenzied movement, and above the 
clamour rose the voice of Robin Webster, ringing, 
triumphant, as he stretched out his arms with the cup 
between his palms towards the picture of Adonis. 

“Now, if ever, greet your worshippers! You have a 
sacrifice worthy of you. Come! Come!’ 

“But even above his voice there rang another, more 
violent, more terrible, and it uttered one word only: 

Murder!’ 

“T saw Robin Webster turn about towards the room, I 
saw Evelyn Devenish with the hilt of a knife upright 
above her heart and her breast striped with blood; I 
felt myself caught up in a whirl of people and then I 
heard above the uproar an order given with authority: 

***Lock the door! No one must go!’ 

**T_ dived, I reached the little door in the panelled 
wall, I opened it and slipped through. There was a 
bolt on that inner side. I shot it into its socket and 
raced down the staircase, tearing the surplice off me 
as I ran. It was white, and even in the darkness would 
guide a pursuit. I dropped it in the back entrance of 
the house, ran through the garden, unlatched the gate 
with a hand protected by the cassock, and ran down the 
hill towards Suvlac. There was no pursuit. In the 
confusion my escape was overlooked. 

“But it couldn’t be overlooked for long. I knew au- 
thority when I heard it. The voice which had ordered 
‘Lock the door! No one must go!’—I know now that it 
was the voice of Arthur Tidon, the Judge. Then I only 
knew that it was the voice of a man with the habit of 
command and his wits under control. Neither Monsieur 
de Mirandol nor Robin Webster frightened me now. It 
was the unknown owner of that voice. I took my mask 
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off my head and carried it in my hand. I ran past the 
farm buildings—they were all in darkness—and up the 
slope to the Chateau Suvlac. I looked to the house of 
Mirandol on the hill. The lights were still blazing in the 
long upper room. They were debating there still; but 
with authority to conduct the debate. The debate 
wouldn’t last long. They must act, and again I thought, 
with the authority of that voice to direct the action, 
it would be swift and decisive. 

“I let myself into the house by the glass door of the 
drawing-room and crept along the passage to Diana’s 
room. I unlocked the door and turned up the light. 
She had not stirred since I had left her. I locked the 
door now from the inside. I had to undress her and 
put her properly to bed. That was absolutely urgent. 
Up there on the hill when it came to counting heads, 
the absence of the acolyte was certain to be discovered. 
They had already without a doubt discovered it now— 
Robin Webster and de Mirandol and the man with the 
voice. They would not be disturbed, however, so long 
as they believed the acolyte to be Diana. They would 
assume that she had fled, just as I did flee, at the 
first commotion. 

“No one,’ I argued, ‘of all those present can afford 
to give one word of information about this crime. They 
dare not confess that they were assisting at this abomi- 
nable blasphemy. Robin Webster knew that very well 
when he planned to commit it. They are all his confeder- 
ates, bound by their own interests to the strictest secrecy. 
Very well. Very likely everyone will be compelled to 
unmask. Certainly they will disperse at once, and two 
or three will be left to decide what to do—Robin 
Webster, Monsieur de Mirandol, and the Voice. But 
what those three decide they must tell Diana. They must 
prepare her for the morning. They must come here to- 
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night and soon—very soon. If they find her asleep in the 
dress she wore this evening, they must know that I took 
her place. 

“So I set to work. Oh, but it was difficult! I had to 
be very gentle lest I should wake her. She was a good 
weight, too. I had to get everything off and her pyjamas 
on. It was done at last, but oh, the time it took! Every 
moment I expected the sound of a footfall in the corri- 
dor. I got her properly into her bed, then I turned out 
the light, unlocked the door, left it shut and unlocked, 
and stole up the staircase to my own room. I locked 
myself in, turned on my light, and like a fool collapsed 
on my bed. I didn’t faint but I felt—oh, awful! I cried 
until it seemed impossible that I had any tears left. 
I had to stuff the bed-sheet into my mouth to stop my- 
self from screaming. I felt that I was falling right 
through the bed down precipice after precipice. I 
thought that I was dying. 

“T don’t know how long the fit lasted. But after a 
time I sat up with just one longing—to get into the 
open air. With my windows shuttered, and the door 
locked, I was being stifled in a prison. And then I 
remembered the gabare. It came three times a week to 
Suvlac and left in the night with the tide for Bordeaux. 
I had seen its mast above the little dock that very day. 
I might be in time to catch it before it sailed if I hurried. 
The captain would give me a passage if I paid enough 
for it. | didn’t trouble about my clothes, I didn’t 
think of anything except putting as wide a distance as 
possible between me and this house. I snatched up 
the domino and the mask—that I did not dare to leave 
behind—and turning out my light I stole from the room. 
My quickest way to the harbour was by the terrace door 
in Diana’s room. It was latched but not locked: I ran 
down the steps across the lawn, stumbled at the flower- 
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bed, ran on and came to a dead stop at the bottom of 
the avenue. The gabare had gone. I flung the mask up 
into a tree. I had a horror of it. I felt that it made 
me an accomplice in the crime; and I was conscious of 
the most intense relief when at last I was free of it. 
I turned to the right and ran up the avenue in the black 
shelter of the trees. I had a thought of taking refuge 
with Marianne and Jules Amadée, but I still clung des- 
perately to a hope that if only I could talk with Diana 
first of all, we could arrange some story which would 
keep her out of the scandal of the crime altogether. I 
reasoned that once back again in my room with the door 
locked and my bed drawn across it, I should be safe 
till morning. And morning could not be far away. 

““But/as I flitted across the terrace | saw something 
move behind the window of the library—you,” and 
Joyce Whipple turned to Mr. Ricardo. “I sprang into 
Diana’s room, locked the glass door and turned on the 
light for a moment. It was just as I had left it. Diana 
had not moved. And then someone knocked. My 
fingers were on the switch, I turned the light out. 
This was my moment. If the pursuers were out upon 
the terrace, I had time to reach my room and barricade 
it. I sped up the little staircase, went into my room, and 
whilst my fingers fumbled in the darkness for the switch 
a cloak was thrown over my head and a hand was 
pressed over my mouth. I did go out in a faint then. 
For when I came to myself I was being carried from a 
motor-car into Monsieur de Mirandol’s house. There 
were three men, Monsieur de Mirandol himself, Robin 
Webster, and a man who still wore a mask upon his face. 
They had been into Diana’s room. They had found 
her in a stupor from which they could not wake her. 
It was I then who had taken Diana’s place. There 
was no one ‘else. 
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I was carried down to a cellar, and whilst the man in the 
mask stood over me, the two others brought a mattress 
and a water-jug and things like that. 

“We'll decide about her to-morrow,” said the man 
with the mask, and I shivered. For I had recognised 
his voice. It was the voice of the man who had cried, 
‘Lock the door!’ I remember that Robin Webster went 
out of the cellar last, and before he went he stooped 
down over me and whispered: ‘Don’t lose heart! [’ll save 
you. 

“But of course he couldn’t. I hadn’t a hope that he 
could. He must agree to what the others decided. 

“There was a grating in the cellar under the ceiling 
which let in air and a trickle of grey light. Some time 
after it was day Monsieur de Mirandol brought me some 
food and I implored him to let me go. I don’t know 
what I promised, but he never replied to me at all. Then 
the evening afterwards Tidon and de Mirandol came 
together. They handcuffed me and put a gag in my 
mouth and tied my legs. I was carried upstairs by Tidon. 
His car was at the door, with an all-weather body 
closed, and no chauffeur. He laid me on the floor and 
covered me with a rug, and after a minute or two the 
car moved off.” 

Hanaud nodded his head. 

‘“Tidon was the one man who could drive into Bor- 
deaux through my cordon without his car being 
searched,” he said. “But even so he took his precau- 
tions, the good man. As he neared Bordeaux he made a 
circuit of the town and in some by-lane Mademoiselle 
here was transferred to a horse-drawn conveyance 
driven by a kind friend of the widow Chicholle.” 


Chapter XXIX 
HANAUD DOTS’ THE-T’S 


Tuus Joyce Whipple told her story. Before she had 
got very far with it she slipped her hand under Bryce 
Carter’s arm with a pretty gesture, assuring herself by 
the touch of him that the bad days of which she was 
telling were really at an end. And before she had come 
to her flight from the house of Mirandol, his arm was 
about her waist and she held close to his side. Thus, 
too, they remained when the story was told, not even the 
charm of a bottle of very sweet pink champagne which 
Hanaud recklessly ordered sufficing to unlink them. 

‘Each one the glass full to the brim!”’ he cried. “So! 
We pledge Miss Joyce. And do we tap the heels? No! 
We do not!” 

He raised his glass against the light, watched with 
evident anticipation the bubbles breaking on the sur- 
face of the wine, and bowing to her with kindliness and 
admiration so warm upon his face that not one of them 
but was stirred, he cried: 

“To the bane young lady from the Bowery! 

Joyce laughed and blushed and thanked him with 
shining eyes. Bryce Carter, justifying himself in Ha- 
naud’s thoughts at last, kissed her plump upon the 
mouth, Hanaud smacked his lips, Mr. Ricardo shut his 
eyes as though he was about to take castor oil; and then 
they drank their glasses empty. 

“The champagne!” said Hanaud. “On the occasion 
it is right to drink him.” 
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“And this champagne is wonderful,” said Bryce 
Carter shamelessly. 

““A most nauseating beverage,” said Mr. Ricardo, 
but he only said it to himself. He had shown heroism 
enough in drinking the decoction. 

“Now,” said Hanaud. “We have heard the story. 
All that remains is for me to—as you would say—”’ and 
he inclined his head towards Bryce Carter—“to dot the 
Vise? 

“Quite so,” Bryce Carter agreed, but Mr. Ricardo 
was not so lenient. 

““Cross the T’s, my friend!” 

Hanaud threw up his hands. 

“You hear? He calls me his friend, yet always he 
makes a mocking of me. But to-night I forbid. No, no! 
I am an inspector of the Sareté, I think the best in- 
spector, and I know my way about the English lan- 
uage. One crosses the C’s, it is the habit of the English, 
but one dots the T’s. Let it be understood, and I keep 
my biggest dot for the end.” 

He challenged Mr. Ricardo with a glare, but con- 
fronted with the monstrosity of a man who said the 
English crossed the C’s, he was without reply. 

“Good! [ have silenced him. So! In the first place the 
gabare should have sailed with the tide at six in the 
morning. Yet when Miss Joyce runs to take refuge 
upon it, between two and three of the clock, it is gone. 
It puts out into the river to anchor there, or to drift 
further and further from its destination. There is no 
sense in the patron’s action, eh? Well, let us hear what he 
says! He says that shortly after two he was waked up 
by hearing someone step lightly from the dock on to 
his deck. He pushed his head and shoulders out of his 
cubby and at once Robin Webster stooped down to him 
and said in a whisper: 
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***Don’t make any noise, but come ashore!’”’ 

“Webster led him into the grove of trees and showed 
him the basket already corded. He thinks that a little 
way off two other men were standing, but he cannot be 
sure. He was not told what was in the basket. But he 
was offered the gabare with its sails and ropes and 
furniture, just as it lay in the harbour, if he put out now 
at once and sank that basket with a heavy weight at- 
tached to it in the middle of the Gironde. The patron 
says that he is a poor man, and that to own that fine 
gabare, the Belle Simone, was the dream of his life. 
He roused his two sons, carried on board the basket, 
which was after all not suspiciously heavy, pushed out 
into the river, and sank it weighted as he had been 
directed. But he had been told to be very quick, and 
no doubt, therefore, had tied the weight on carelessly. 
But that was now seen to be the will of the good God 
who brings the crimes to the light of day. And for him- 
self he is very, very glad, for he is naturally of a religious 
nature, etcetera, etcetera. That is the patron’s story, 
and it fits in with the facts as we know them. The 
Belle Simone cannot have left its little harbour 
more than a few minutes before Miss Joyce came to a 
sudden stop at the foot of the avenue and left the clear 
imprints of her shoes in the soft grass.”” Hanaud turned 
towards Joyce with a serious look upon his face. “You 
had a moment of despair then, yes, Mademoiselle, but I 
am inclined to congratulate you upon missing the 
gabare, in spite of the patron’s very religious nature. 
After all, a fine gabare with all its equipment—eh?”’ 
and he shrugged his shoulders. Mr. Ricardo, however, 
was not disposed to accept the patron’s story. It was a 
defect perhaps pardonable in a character otherwise so 
white, that whenever that gentleman got a setback from 
Hanaud, he found it necessary afterwards to doubt his 
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statements, his efficiency, the suitability of his age for 
his work, his sense of humour, and his presentation of 
his case. So now: 

“T have a little difficulty in believing that the basket 
could have been conveyed to the gabare within so 
short a time,” he said, stabbing the table delicately 
with the tips of his fingers and smiling a trifle offensively. 

“You would have, my friend,” Hanaud agreed. “Yet 
after all, though you merely wish to trip me up, you put 
a question. Let us consider the time. In the first place, 
Miss Joyce runs down the hill. It is a kilometre. Then 
she undresses Mademoiselle Diana and puts her to bed. 
Ah, ha! Not so easy! Not to be done while you say 
eiwtat les Twinkle, little bedpost!’ No!” 

“Only a lunatic would make such a remark,” said Mr. 
Ricardo acidly. 

““After the undressing, Miss Joyce goes up to her 
room and already over-tired does the breakdown. Good! 
Then she feels stifled and only then does she think of the 
gabare. Now look at the other side! Tidon with his 
ambitions and his wits about him, and as Mademoiselle 
then noted, with his habit of command, Robin Webster, 
his black beast out of his way, both will hurry, hurry, 
for the morning—somewhere beyond Bordeaux—comes 
hurry, hurry, too. They have a little preparation to 
make. They make it. They put the basket on de Miran- 
dol’s car. They come down past the offices and out on 
to the Bordeaux road. Half a kilometre from the main 
entrance to Mirandol a gate leads into the plantation 
of Suvlac. They drive the car into the plantation. 
They are now close to the avenue of trees. That basket 
is not so heavy for three men, as the captain of the 
gabare very truly said. There was time and to spare— 
even with that little preparation taken into account.” 

It did not need the slight emphasis with which 
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Hanaud stressed the words to make clear to anyone at 
that table exactly what he meant. Joyce Whipple 
shivered and her face contracted with a spasm of pain. 

“Yes, not pretty, Mademoiselle, but what will you? 
There was the smear upon that poor woman’s palm. 
Already the palms of Robin Webster and Tidon were 
tingling and burning. Already the flesh was raw. That 
good Magistrate was taking no risks except those which 
he needs must take. He had seen crimes brought to light 
because the last necessary little precaution had been 
forgotten or despised. Suppose that in spite of all, that 
body was discovered with a little wound on the palm 
which matched the wounds on the palms of Robin 
Webster and Monsieur Tidon—there might be some 
awkward talk ehf—So—” and Hanaud chopped the 
side of his hand sharply down upon the'table, so that 
even the men jumped and Joyce uttered a little cry. 
“Not pretty, eh? What became of that hand? Who shall 
say? The furnace or the earth. But it is curious about 
that bracelet, eh? It was disturbing to discover it— 
Miss Whipple’s gold bracelet in that basket. Very odd, 
very disturbing. But it is plain now, eh? The hand was 
chopped on the edge of the basket. Very likely no one 
noticed the wound until a moment before. Then he 
raised his hand again edgewise to cut the air and Joyce 
Whipple leaned swiftly across her lover and arrested it. 

‘Please! Please!” she pleaded. 

“Well, I omit the chops,’’ Hanaud conceded rather 
reluctantly, “but there was a chop and the gold bracelet 
—he slips into the basket. Why should they bother 
about it, with all that necessity to hurry, hurry? They 
did not know that it was the bracelet of Miss Whipple 
borrowed by a superstitious woman as a charm. So there 
is one T dotted.” 

“Crossed,” Mr. Ricardo protested in an undertone. 
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“Dotted,” said Bryce Carter quite loudly. “And 
mind you, I was in the Foreign Office, where we know 
almost as much about the English language as Mon- 
sieur Hanaud himself. Go on, Monsieur Hanaud! I beg 
you to dot a T for me.” 

Hanaud was magnanimity in person. He refused to 
trample upon a prostrate foe. Perhaps one little look of 
triumph, and he turned to Bryce Carter. 

“Perfectly. Your T, I dot him.” 

“How was it that Joyce—survived during those two 
days at Mirandol? They ran such risks, those three. 
You had but to search the house.” 

“Oh, but I have no right yet to search the house,” 
Hanaud interrupted. “‘I must have authorities, permis- 
sions, and who to grant them but the excellent Tidon? 
He make me some annoyances, I can tell you, if I ask 
him. Also some annoyances perhaps for Mademoiselle 
there. No, I take another way. Oh, I ensure that 
Mademoiselle shall keep her life in the house of Miran- 
dol, never fear!” 

Mr. Ricardo sniggered. 

“T do that. Yes, I! No one else! Just I.” 

Mr. Ricardo smiled across the table at Joyce. 

““Monsieur Hanaud is not at his best on these occa- 
sions. As he would say, modesty is not his summer suit- 
ing. And how do you doit?” 

“T warn them. You hear me warn them, my friend,” 
Hanaud replied with a gravity which quite disconcerted 
Mr. Ricardo. “I tell them that they cannot rid them- 
selves of the dead. Oh, Tidon knows it, but I remind 
him. I have a cordon round the house. What can they 
do? There are just two ways—the earth or the stove. 
For the earth, they are sure | mean to go through that 
house like a repairer of the roads. For the stove? All 
that black evil smoke from the chimney—no, no—” and 
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suddenly he caught himself up. “But, Mademoiselle, I 
beg the pardon. On both the knees. It was not nice 
what I said. No, we blame Mr. Ricardo who drives me 
on with snickerings.”’ 

He was speaking very remorsefully to Joyce, who was 
watching him with a strained white face and such a look 
of horror in her eyes as put them all to shame for their 
eager questions. 

“You forgive? Yes. We are rough people, without the 
suitable delicacies. But we love you—even the in- 
describable Mr. Ricardo. So you forgive?”’ 

But Joyce seemed for the moment not to hear nor to 
be aware of the real tenderness which underlay the 
absurdity of his words. With a shudder which shook her 
from her head to her feet, she buried her face in her 
hands. 

““Oh, oh!” she moaned in a low voice. “‘ The black evil 
smoke! Me!” and she swayed forwards so that but for 
Bryce Carter’s clasp she would have fallen across the 
table. Consternation seized upon the little group. 
Hanaud filled a glass with Evian water. 

“She drink this quick.”” He gave it into Bryce Car- 
ter’s disengaged hand. “You make her drink it, or I 
say you are not her man and forbid the bands.” 

‘““Banns,”’ came feebly from the lips of Mr. Ricardo. 
Bryce Carter gently drew the girl’s hands from her face 
and held the glass to her lips. 

“You are very kind—all of you,” she said, smiling 
wanly. She drank from the glass, and reaching out a 
small white hand laid it very prettily upon Hanaud’s 
big paw. 

“That is better, eh? I come to the rescue once more. 
So! Now, Mademoiselle, listen to me! I dot the last T 
with a big neat pleasant dot, and we all go home to 


bed.” 


? 
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He gazed round the table, gathering attention, beam- 
ing with satisfaction. 

“Listen! I have had it in my mind that all this fine 
courage of Mademoiselle, her devotion to her friend, 
and her terrible distress, must not miss their fulfilment. 
It was to save her friend Diana Tasborough that she 
ran these risks. Well, we of the police shall do our part, 
too. That Robin Webster planned to lure Diana into his 
spider web of wickedness, that Joyce Whipple took her 
place—yes, that must be told. But the tale shall end 
there. Robin Webster and the Vicomte de Mirandol are 
on their trial for the murder of Evelyn Devenish and the 
attempt upon Joyce Whipple—and believe me, they 
have more upon their hands than they can manage. 
You shall trust to us, Mademoiselle.” 

He rose from the table, discharged the account, and 
walked back with his little party into the town. Or 
rather he walked with Julius Ricardo. For the other 
pair lagged behind. Hanaud drew Ricardo’s attention to 
their slow progression with a good many chuckles, and 
digs with his elbow, and playful archnesses; all of which 
were quite detestable to one of Mr. Ricardo’s nicety. 
But Hanaud’s manner changed altogether when the 
four of them stood together in the street under the 
lamp of the hotel. He took off his hat as Joyce thanked 
him in warm and trembling tones, and with a great 
simplicity he said to her. 

““Mademoiselle, I have served.” 


THE END 
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